HEFFER’S 


THE BOOKSHOP 

welcomes you whether you are in search 
of a particular book or you wish to linger 
profitably and pleasurably among books 
of all kinds—the latest books of general 
interest, textbooks, books in the human¬ 
ities, arts and sciences, oriental and anti- 
quarian books. ^ ^ ^ ^ury 


THE STATIONERY SHOP 

will provide you with the widest range 
of social and technical stationery, office 
equipment, drawing instruments, type¬ 
writers—and, in the gallery, an ex¬ 
hibition of Works of Art, originals and 
reproductions, hand-made pottery, &c, 

i8 & 19 Sidney Street 

W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 

CAMBRIDGE 





MOWBRAYS 

Theological and general books. 
All students are invited to visit 
our new bookshop opposite 

King's College 

14 KING’S PARADE 
CAMBRIDGE 

Telephone 58452 


INTRODUCTION TO 

CAMBRIDGE 

S.C. ROBERTS 

The object of the book is to provide the parent or the 
guardian, the freshman or the stranger with a simple 
explanation of what the University is—how it has 
grown in the past and how it works at present. It 
includes chapters on the History of the University, 
University and College Buildings, the Constitution of 
the University at the present day, the Undergraduate 

and other topics. 

S plates and a map. 6s. net 
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Deighton, Bell Co., Ltd. 

13 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 

UKJVE^SITT ^OOKiSELLE%S 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 

OFFICIAL AGENTS FOR CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATION PAPERS 

NEW and SECONDHAND TEXT-BOOKS in all Subjects 
FOREIGN BOOKS in all Languages 
The LATEST PUBLICATIONS, OLD AND RARE BOOKS, &C. 

fVe purchase large or small collections 


Orders by post receive prompt and expert attention 


TELEPHONE Write for Catalogues Stating established 
Cambridge 3939 your interests 1700 










AUSTIN CAR DISTRIBUTORS 


PETROL STATION —UNDER COVER 

8a.m.— MIDNIGHT 

♦ 

MODERN EQUIPPED WORKSHOPS 

♦ 

‘EVERDRY’ HIGH PRESSURE WASH 

WAX POLISHING 


HIRE DEPARTMENT 

POST-WAR AUSTIN CARS 
SELF-DRIVE OR 
CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN 


DRIVING TUITION 

R.A.C. REGISTERED SCHOOL 



JESUS LANE & AIRPORT GARAGE 

CAM BRIDGE 



















From Trinity to Tobago 

Unlikely? You never know — your future career 
might well involve you in such a trip. And if you 
went by air the three-day journey might include stops 
at New York, Nassau, Kingston and Port of Spain. 
At all these places you would find a- branch of the 
Barclays Group of Banks, ready to extend a welcome 
and attend to your financial problems with friendly 
efficiency. Why not call in to see one of our Managers 
at Cambridge ? Let him open an account for you and 
tell you more about these services to travellers. 

BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 

The Barclays Group serves the United Kingdom, France, 
the Mediterranean, Africa, Canada ami the British 

West Indies. 
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IF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS IS 
YOUR SUBJECT THEN 


‘THE BRITISH SURVEY’ 

IS YOUR GUIDE 

Subjects recently covered include : 

C YPR US - A possible solution 
THE BAGHDAD PACT 

CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN W. EUROPE 

Specimen copy from: 

THE BRITISH SURVEY 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOUSE, 36 CRAVEN ST. 

LONDON, W.C. 2 
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DEAN & DAWSON LTD 

for all 

TRAVEL 

Coach • Train • Steamer • ’Plane 

Experts in travel for over SOjears 

★ 

• Rail tickets issued in advance 

• Seats and sleepers reserved 

• Ocean passages and cruises 

• Air travel everj'where 

5 market hill, CAMBRIDGE 

PHONE J948I/2 
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R. 1. Severs, Limited 


Printers 





Telephone: Cambridge 3101 




Offices 

50 Market Hill, Cambridge 
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CAMBRIDGE OFFICE: 

NORWICH UNION BUILDINGS 

ST ANDREW’S STREET. (Tel. 56218) 


Recent and Forthcoming 
OXFORD BOOKS 


William Wordsworth: A Biography 

The Early Years 1770-1803 

BY MARY MOORMAN 

The first of two volumes, in which new material throws light 
on the poet’s school-days and early creative years. 

Illustrated 505. net 

Economic Problems of the Church 

From Archbishop Whitgift to the Long Parliament 

BY CHRISTOPHER HILL 

Much attention has been dra\vn to the economic problems of 
landowners in the two generations before 1640, while ecclesi¬ 
astical conflicts have continued to be discussed in terms of 
‘Puritan* opposition to episcopacy. But the Church was also 
an economic organization, with its own economic problems. 

425. net 

An Historian’s Approach to Religion 

BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE 

A companion to A Study of History^ this book is based on 
Dr Toynbee’s Gifford Lectures delivered in Edinburgh in 
1952-3. 2is.net 

A Revision of Demand Theory 

BY J.R.HICKS 

The demand theory studied in this book is no more than the 
traditional static theory of consumers’ behaviour; the author 
reformulates this theory by the methods of the ‘Revealed 
Preference’ school. i8j. net 
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UNILEVER 

The future success of the Unilever business will 
depend largely on the quality of those who join 
today. To maintain our standards, the greatest 
care must be taken over the selection of those 
who are to hold responsibility in the future. 

What criteria are used in selection? We stress three— 
ability to make effective use of intelligence, power of 
decision, and capacity to work with others. In the final 
analysis, however, it is not individual qualities which are 
important, but the man as a whole. It is the whole man 
that the Unilever selection board tries to assess. 

Once the right men have been selected, they must be 
given the right training. Our training programmes are 
flexible—designed to suit the needs both of the individual 
and of the company in which he is placed. Everyone’s 
training has one feature in common, however—as much 
doing and as little watching as possible. 

Once a man is trained, the rate at which he progresses 
depends on his own abilities. It makes little difference 
whether he is engaged in manufacturing, marketing, 
accountancy, research, buying or any one of many 
careers. Nor is progress confined to promotion within 
one function. Movement across the concern is perfectly 
possible—indeed, to get well ahead it is essential. In 
short, there is always scope for a man to develop in his 
own job, and nearly always a bigger one somewhere else 
if he is equal to tackling it. 



















The Way in 

For university men, the main method of entry into 
Unilever is the Unilever Companies’ Management 
Development Scheme (U.C.M.D.S.), for which the age- 
range is 22/28. U.C.M.D.S. selection boards are held in 
London, and last a day and a half. Those who become 
members of the Scheme are trained for a period of usually 
two years and are then expected to take up a management 
position. The starting salaries for those who have done 
National Service are £650 for arts graduates, and £700 
for graduates in science. These salaries are minima, and 
may be increased for those with additional qualifications 
or experience. 

Scientists interested in research are usually recruited 
directly by one of our research organisations, not through 
U.C.M.D.S. boards. Some research men, however, may 
feel that they might like to move to other fields later. 
For them, coming to a selection board can give a helpful 
forecast of their suitability for management, should the 
opportunity arise. 

Those interested in a career in Unilever should contact 
the University Appointments Board, or write direct to: 


PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRB/22) 
Unilever Limited, Unilever House 
LONDON E.C.4 
















«/tian5 Shop 

CAMBRIDGE 


EVENING 
WEAR 
(Sale or Hire) 


FOR 

ACADEMIC ROBES 

SPORTS WEAR and 
CLUB COLOURS (O^al 

outfiners to Achitles Club) 

TAILORS and GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS 


BODGERS 

47-48 SIDNEY ST., 40^1 GREEN ST. Phone 2875 
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Good hooks on a great variety of subjects may 
be seen in the showrooms at the University Press 
in Trumpington Street and at Bentley House, 
200 Euston Road, London, and may be bought 
at any Cambridge bookshop. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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K.P. CAMERA SHOP 

Varsity H.Q. for everything Photographic 

CAMERAS—CINE & STILL 
COLOUR PROJECTORS 
TAPE RECORDERS 

Tuesday early closing 1 o*clock 
OPEN ALL DAY ON THURSDAYS 

12A KING’S PARADE 

Superb developing and Printing. Tel. 3522 
(Associated with Campkins of Cambridge) 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 




B OOlC S ^ 


Bookbuyers throughout the world turn to this 
bookshop as a knowledgeable source of information 
on all their book requirements. And from 
generation to generation they praise and recommend 
Foyles—and buy their books here. 

Foyles have Depts. for Musicy Recordsy Stationery, 
Handicraft Tools and Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 

Lending Library 

1f9-12S CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 

Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ★ Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY STREET, W.C. 1 

Telephone: Euston 5861 



The Winter Session will commence on 2 October 1956 
The School is for Final Studies only. 

Clinical Studies. Clinical Units in Medicine, Surgery and Obstetric Medicine 
are in operation. The whole-time Directors of the Units are concerned with the 
organisation of the teaching generally, but the part-time staff are responsible 
for the largest share of the leaching in the wards and Out-Patient Department 
of the Hospital. 

Fees. For the Courses of Study for the Final Examinations of the Universities of 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham or other British Universities, or for the 
Final Examination of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

The fees for the complete Clinical Course are £195, payable, if desired, in 
three annual instalments of £65. There are no extras. These Fees include Life 
Subscription to the Medical Society and subscription to the U.C.H. Magazine. 

Dental Students can follow the complete curriculum at University College, 
University College Hospital, and the Dental Department of University College 
Hospital. For further information application should be made to the Vice- 
Dean for Dental Students, U.C.H. Medical School, University Street, W.C. 1. 

Appointments. Forty-seven appointments are open during the year to students. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of about £3000 are awarded 
annually. The most important are: 

TWO GOLDSMiD ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, entitling the holder to the Final Course 
of Medical Study, are offered for competition annually towards the end of the 
Summer Session, and are open to Students who are preparing for the Degrees 
of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, or other British 
Universities, or for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

GOLDSMID ENTRANCE EXHIBITION, entitling the holder to a reduction in the fees 
due for the Full Course of Final Medical Study. 

FiLLiTER ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP IN PATHOLOGY, entitling the holder to a re¬ 
duction in the fees due for the Full Course of Final Medical Study. For this 
Scholarship candidates need take Pathology alone. 

Subjects of Examination: 

Any two of tbe following: Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and Bio- 
Chemistry. 

Many Post-graduate Scholarships are available. 

All further Information and Prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary, and 
the Dean can be interviewed at any time by appointment. 

Dean: J. D. S. FLi V, m.d.. f.r.c.o.G. 

Vice-Dean: B. J. HARRIES, f.r.c.s. 

Vice-Dean for Dental Students: W. B. BALDERSTON, l.r.c.p., l.R.c.s. (ed.), 

L.R.F.P.S., L.D.S. (GLASGOW). 

Secretary: Major-General H. L. BIRKS, c.b., d.s.o. 
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PREFACE 


The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cambridge 
is designed to include in full the information which a prospective 
candidate for admission will need, and which an undergraduate 
will usually wish to have readily available. 

The Handbook is not a substitute for the University Ordinances. 
Much of it is based on the Ordinances, and it contains an abridged 
account of some of them, but it must not be regarded as having the 
authority of the actual regulations. These are to be found in the latest 
editions of the Statutes and Ordinances of the University of Cambridge 
(published every three years) and the Amending Statutes and Supple- 
mentary Ordinances (published in each year in which the Statutes and 
Ordinances are not published), as they are amended from time to time 
by Grace or by notice published in the Cambridge University Reporter. 

Much of the Handbook is concerned with matters of detail; 
a general introduction to the University and a short account of 
its growth and present organization are to be found in Introduction 
to Cambridge, by S. C. Roberts (Cambridge University Press, 65 .), 
which may be obtained from any bookseller. 

The editors are grateful for help received from many quarters, and 
they will be glad to have their attention drawn to any mistakes that 
they may have made. 


University Registry 
1 August 1956 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE COLLEGES 

The University is a body of over 65,000 members, all but about 
7000 of whom are graduates; it is self-governing, save that the 
approval of the Queen in Council must be obtained for amendments 
of its Statutes. Each of the Colleges is also a self-governing body 
subject only to the authority of the Queen in Council for amend¬ 
ments of its Statutes. It is in general not possible to be a member 
of the University without being a member of one of the constituent 
Colleges, nor to be a member of a College without being a member 
of the University. Many University officers also hold College 
offices and vice versa. The relationship of the University and 
the Colleges is so close and is manifested in so many different ways 
that it is impossible to think of the one without the other; they form 
a closely integrated whole which is the result of some 700 years of 
natural growth. 

THE UNIVERSITY 

The supreme governing body of the University is the Senate, which 
consists, in general terms, of Doctors and Masters in all Faculties, 
and Bachelors of Divinity. With this body rests the election of the 
Chancellor and a small number of ceremonial officers, and the formal 
conferment of degrees. In legislative matters there is a right of appeal, 
not usually exercised, to the Senate from the decision of the Regent 
House, which is a smaller body consisting of resident University 
and College officers, and with which the government of the University 
really rests. 

Matters are prepared for the consideration of the Regent House 
by the various boards, syndicates, and committees by which 
University affairs are conducted. These bodies prepare reports from 
time to time on changes of regulations that they consider necessary 
and submit them to the Council of the Senate (and frequently to the 
Hnancial Board and the General Board of the Faculties): if the 
Council, a body ofei^teen members of the Regent House, approves 
them for publication they are printed in the Cambridge University 
Reporter, which is published weekly during Full Term and occasion¬ 
ally during the vacation. After due notice they are discussed by 
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the Senate and voted upon by the Regent House. Upon the Council, 
in addition to the responsibility for approving the publication of 
reports, there falls the task of nominating candidates for the Vice- 
Chancellorship and members of boards, syndicates, and committees. 
It is responsible also for the general oversight of the day to day 
affairs of the University, especially in its relation to the Colleges 
and to outside bodies. 

The Financial Board is responsible for the management of the 
property of the University and for the regulation of its expenditure; 
the General Board of the Faculties is responsible for advising the 
University on educational policy and for the maintenance of its 
standards of teaching and research. 

University Officers 

A complete list of University officers is published at the beginning 
of every term in the Cambridge University Reporter. The following 
list contains the names of certain administrative officers, and of the 
Professors and Readers. The total number of University teaching 
officers is about 700. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 

Chancellor: The Rt Hon. the Lord Tedder, hon. ll.d., of Magdalene 
College. 

Vice-Chancellor (1956-57): Professor B. W. Downs, m.a.. Master of 
Christ’s College. (The Vice-Chancellor is elected, a year at a time, 
generally for two years, from the Heads of Colleges.) 

Proctors (\956-57): W. Hagenbuch, m.a., of Queens’ College; A. D. Roy, 
M.A., of Sidney Sussex College. 

(The Proctors are disciplinary officers nominated by the Ciblleges in 
rotation.) 

Registrary: R. M. Rattenbury, m.a. 

Secretary General of the Faculties: H. M. Taylor, m.a., ph.d. 

Treasurer: A. E. L. Parnis, m.a. 


TEACHING OmCERS 


Professors: 

Aeronautical Engineering (Francis 
Mond) 

Agriculture (Drapers) 

American History and Institutions 
(Pitt) 


W. A. Mair, m.a. 

Sir pRAinc Engledow, m.a. 
E. C. Kirkland (for the 
year 1956-57) 
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Anatomy 
Ancient History 

Ancient Philosophy (Laurence) 
Anglo-Saxon (Elrington and Bosworth) 
Animal Pathology 

Applied Thermodynamics (Hopkmson 
and Imperial Chemical Industries) 
Arabic (Sir T. Adams’s) 

Archaeology (Disney) 

Architecture 

Astronomy and Experimental 
Philosophy (Plumian) 

Astronomy and Geometry (Lowndean) 
Astrophysics 

Biochemistry (Sir William Dunn) 
Biology (Quick) 

Botany 

Chemical Engineering (Shell) 

Chinese 

Civil Law (Regius) 

Classical Archaeology (Laurence) 
Colloid Science (John Humphrey 
Plummer) 

Comparative Law 
Comparative Philology 
Divinity (Ely) 

Divinity (Lady Margaret’s) 

Divinity (Norris-Hulse) 

Divinity (Regius) 

Ecclesiastical History (Dixie) 

Economic History 
Economics 
Economics 
Education 

Electrical Engineering 
English Law (Rouse Ball) 

English Literature (King Edward VII) 
Experimental Medicine 
Experimental Physics (Cavendish) 
Expierimeotal Psychology 
Finance and Accounting (P. D. Leake) 
Fine Art (Slade) 

French (Drapers) 

French Literature 
Genetics (Arthur Balfour) 

Geography 

Geology (Woodwardian) 


J. D. Boyd, m.a. 

A. H. M. JONLS. M.A. 

W. K. C. Guthrie, m.a. 

B. DlCKlNS, M.A. 

W. 1. B. Beveridge, m.a. 

W. R. Hawthorne, m.a. 

A. J. Arberry, litt.d. 

J. G. D. Clark, sc.d. 

J. L. Martin, m.a. 

Sir Harold Jeffreys, m.a. 

W. V. D. Hodge, sc.d. 

R. O. Redman, m.a., ph.d. 

F. G. Young, m.a. 

V. B. Wigglesworth, m.d. 

G. E. Briggs, m.a. 

T. R. C. Fox, M.A. 

E. G. Pulleyblank, m.a. 

P. W. Duff, m.a. 

Miss J. M. C. Toynbee, m.a. 

F. J. W. Roughton, m.a., 
ph.d. 

C. J. Hamson, m.a., ll.m. 

W. S. Allen, m.a., ph.d. 

E. C. Ratcliff, m.a. 

C. F. D. Moule, m.a. 

H. H. Farmer, m.a. 

J. Burnaby, b.d. 

N. Sykes, m.a. 

M. M. Postan, m.a. 

E. A. G. Robinson, m.a. 

R. F. Kahn, m.a. 

G. R. Owst, litt.d. 

E. B. Moullin, sc.d. 

S. J. Bailey, m.a., ll.m. 

B. Willey, m.a. 

R. A. McCTance, m.d. 

N. F. Mott, m.a. 

O. L. Zangwill, m.a. 

J. R. N. Stone, m.a. 

A. F. Clutton Brock, m.a. 
L. C. Harmer, m.a., ph.d. 

J. B. M. Barr^re, m.a. 

Sir Ronald Fisher, sc.d. 

J. A. Steers, m.a. 

O. M. B. Bulman, sc.d. 


1-2 
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German (Schroder) 

Greek (Regius) 

Hebrew (Regius) 

History of the British Commonwealth 
(Smuts) 

Human Ecology 

Imperial and Naval History (Vere 
Harmsworth) 

Industrial Relations (Montague 
Burton) 

Inorganic Chemistry 
International Law (Whewell) 

Italian 

Latin (Kennedy) 

Laws of England (Downing) 
Mathematical Physics (John Humphrey 
Plummer) 

Mathematics (Lucasian) 

Mathematics (Rouse Ball) 

Mechanical Sciences 
Medieval and Renaissance English 
Medieval History 
Metallurgy (Goldsmiths’) 

Mineralogy and Petrology 
Modern History 
Modern History (Regius) 

Moral Philosophy (Knightbridge) 
Music 

Natural Philosophy (Jacksonian) 
Organic Chemistry 
Pathology 
Persian 

Pharmacology (Sheild) 

Philosophy 
Physic (Regius) 

Physical Chemistry 

Physiology 

Political Economy 

Political Science 

Pure Mathematics (Sadleirian) 

Radiotherapeutics 

Sanskrit 

Scandinavian Studies 
Slavonic Studies 

Social Anthropology (William Wyse 


W. H. Bruford, m.a. 

D. L. Page, m.a. 

D. W. Thomas, m.a. 

P. N. S. Mansergh, ph.d. 

A. L. Banks, m.a. 

E. E. Rich, m.a. 

H. S. Kirkaldy, m.a. 

H. J. Emeleus, m.a. 

R. Y. Jennings, m.a., ll.b. 
E. R. P. Vincent, litt.d. 

C. O. Brink, m.a. 

E. C. S. Wade, ll.d. 

D. R. Hartree, m.a., ph.d. 

P. A. M. Dirac, ph.d. 

A. S. Besicovitch, m.a. 

J. F. Baker, sc.d. 

C. S. Lewis, m.a. 

C. R. Cheney, m.a. 

G. W. Austin, m.a. 

C. E. Tilley, ph.d. 

H. Butterfield, m.a. 

M. C. Knowles, litt.d. 

R. B. Braithwaite, m.a. 

P. A. S. Hadley, mus.d. 

O. R. Frisch, m.a. 

Sir Alexander Todd, m.a. 
H. R. Dean, m.d. 

R. Levy, litt.d. 

E. B. Verney, m.a., M.B., 

B.CHIR. 

A. J. T. D. Wisdom, m.a. 

Sir Lionel Whitby, m.d. 

R. G. W. Norrish, sc.d. 

Sir Bryan Matthews, sc.d. 
Sir Dennis Robertson, m.a. 

D. W. Brogan, m.a. 

P. Hall, m.a. 

J. S. Mitchell, m.a., ph.d. 

M.B., B.CHIR. 

H. W. Bailey, m.a. 

B. W. Downs, m.a. 

Miss E. M. Hill, m.a 
M, Fortes, m.a. 
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Spanish 

Theoretical Chemistry (John Humphrey 
Plummer) 

Veterinary Clinical Studies 
Zoology 


E. M. Wilson, m.a.. ph.d. 

H. C. Longuet-Higgins, m.a. 

L. P. Pugh, m.a. 

Sir James Gray, sc.d. 


Readers: 


Animal Health 

H. T. Matthews, m.a. 

Animal Surgery 

J. Hickman, m.a. 

Bacteriology 

R. I. N. Greaves, m.d. 

Biochemistry (Sir William Dunn) 

N. J. T. M. Needham, sc.d. 

Biophysics 

G. S. Adair, m.a. 

Chemical Microbiology 

E. F. Gale, sc.d. 

Classics (Brereton) 

F. H. Sandbach, m.a. 

Classics (Laurence) 

R. M. Cook, m.a. 

Classics (Laurence) 

G. T. Griffith, m.a. 

Classics (Perceval Maitland Laurence) 

D. W. Lucas, m.a. 

Clinical Psychology 

D. Russell-Davis, m.d. 

Constitutional History 

G. S. R. Kitson Clark, litt.d. 

Crop Husbandry 

F. Hanley, m.a. 

Crystallography 

W. H. Taylor, m.a. 

Economics 

Mrs J. V. Robinson, m.a. 

Economics 

N. Kaldor, m.a. 

Economics and Politics 

C. W. Guillebaud. m.a. 

Educational Psychology 

R. H. Thouless, sc.d. 

Engineering 

A. M. Binnie, m.a. 

Engineering 

R. D. Davies, m.a., ph.d. 

Engineering 

C. W. Oatley, m.a. 

Engineering 

H. G. Rhoden, m.a. 

Engineering 

Mrs C. F. Tipper, sc.d. 

English 

F. L. Lucas, m.a. 

Enzyme Biochemistry 

M. Dixon, sc.d. 

Experimental Geophysics 

B. C. Browne, m.a. 

Experimental Psychology 

W. E. Hick, m.a. 

Histology 

E. N. WiLLMER, sc.d. 

Invertebrate Zoology 

C. F. A. Pantin, sc.d. 

Mathematical Analysis 

A. E. Ingham, m.a. 

Morbid Histology 

R. Williamson, m.a. 

Nuclear Physics 

D. H. Wilkinson, m.a., ph.d 

Organic Chemistry 

F. G. Mann, sc.d. 

Palaeography and Diplomatic 

T. A. M. Bishop, m.a. 

Parasitology 

P. Tate, sc.d. 

Philosophy 

A. C. Ewing, litt.d. 

Physical Chemistry 

F. P. Bowden, sc.d. 

Physics 

J. A. Ratcliffe, m.a. 

Physics 

E. S. Shire, m.a. 

Physics 

D. ShOENBERG, B.A., PH.D. 
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Physiology 

Physiology of Animal Reproduction 

Plant Physiology 

Public Law and Administration 

Quaternary Research 

Smuts Reader 

Soil Science 

Statistics 

Surface Chemistry 
Theoretical Geophysics 


W. A. H. Rushton, sc.d. 
T. R. R. Mann, sc.d. 

J. Barker, m.a., ph.d. 

R. M. Jackson, ll.d. 

H. Godwin, sc.d. 

P. T. Bauer, m.a. 

H. H. Nicholson, m.a. 
Vacant 

J. H. Schulman, sc.d. 

R. Stoneley, sc.d. 


THE COLLEGES 

Each College is a self-governing body; the control of its affairs rests 
with its Head and Fellows or, in some Colleges, with a smaller 
executive body elected by them from amongst themselves. There are 
nineteen Colleges (seventeen for men and two for women) and one 
Approved Foundation (Selwyn College), which may for the purposes 
of this Handbook be regarded as a College. Over 400 non-collegiate 
students are members of Fitzwilliam House. There are also two 
Recognized Institutions for Women (Hughes Hall and New Hall), 
whose students are members of the University. Students at Hughes 
Hall follow a one-year post-graduate course of study and training for 
the teaching profession; students at New Hall prepare for Tripos 
Examinations and research degrees. 

Under the authority of the governing body of each College certain 
officers are responsible for College teaching and for the detailed work 
of its administration. They include Lecturers and Directors of Studies, 
one or more Bursars, one or more Deans, who are responsible for 
services in the College Chapel and sometimes for College discipline, 
the Praelector, traditionally known as the Father of the College, who 
presents its members for degrees, and, most important of all from 
the point of view of the undergraduate, one or more Tutors, who 
advise their pupils not only about their studies but also on every 
kind of problem arising out of College and University life on which 
they may need advice, and who represent them in all their dealings 
with the University. A Tutor controls the educational and business 
arrangements arising out of his pupils’ relations with the College 
and exercises disciplinary authority. 


ADMISSION 

Admission to the University may ordinarily be secured only by 
members of the Colleges, Fitzwilliam House, and Recognized 
Institutions for Women, and as a general rule membership of these 
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bodies is open only to persons who possess the necessary qualilka- 

tions for matriculation. 

Information about admission to Colleges may be found in 
Chapter II. The Registrary of the University is not able to advise 
candidates on the choice of a College or to assist them in obtaining 
admission. The Adviser to Overseas Candidates lor Admission 
whose office is at 1 a. Rose Crescent, Cambridge, corresponds with 
applicants for admission (other than candidates for admission as 
registered Research Students) resident outside the United kingdom, 
and with Government Departments and other agencies acting on 
their behalf, and can negotiate with Colleges for their admission. 
When the qualifications of a candidate from outside the United 
Kingdom who wishes to become a registered Research Student 
have been approved by the Board of Research Studies, the Adviser 
assists him in obtaining admission to a College. Applicants for 
admission, including candidates for admission as Research Students, 
who are nationals of one of the countries shown below, may usefully 
consult in the first instance the appropriate government official. 
Their names and addresses are given below: 

British Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated Territories. The 
Director of Colonial Scholars, Colonial Office, 2 Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, London, S. W. 1, who should be consulted through 
the Director of Education of the territory concerned. 

Burma. The Adviser to Burmese Students, Burmese Embassy 
19a, Charles Street, London, W.l. 

Ceylon. The Education Officer, Ceylon Government House. 
13 Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.2. 

Egypt. The Director, Egyptian Education Bureau, 4 Chesterfield 
Gardens, Park Lane, London, W.l. 

India. The High (ionimissioner for India, Education Department, 
India House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 

Pakistan. The High Ckimmissioner for Pakistan, Education 
Department, 39 Lowndes Square, London, S.W. 1. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR MATRICULATION 

In order to be matriculated a person must be presented by a College, 
or have been approved as a Non-Collegiate Student or as a member of 
a Recognized Institution for Women, or have been admitted to some 
office or post in the University, and be further qualified by having 
(1) completed the Previous Examination by passing it or by 
being exempted; 
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or (2) been approved as a Research Student; 
or (3) been approved as an Affiliated Student: 
or (4) been proposed by the Council for incorporation or for a 
degree in virtue of a post which he holds in the University or a 
College; 

or (5) been approved by the Council or belongs to a class of 
persons approved by the Council for the purpose. Under this head 
the Council have approved the following: 

(<7) persons coming into residence in the University under the 
direct orders of a Government Department, 

{b) Indian Foreign Service Probationers, 

(c) graduate holders of Scholarships tenable in the University 
which are offered by approved research organizations, 

{(i) persons coming into residence under the direction of the 
Board of Extra-mural Studies, 

(e) graduates of Institutions approved for the purpose (the 
Council will, however, consider applications from graduates 
of Institutions which are not so approved), 

(/) approved candidates for the Diplomas in Agriculture, 
Agricultural Science, Mathematical Statistics, or Numerical 
Analysis and Automatic Computing, 

(g) persons accepted for admission to a post-graduate 
course on Structures and Materials in the Department of 
Engineering, 

(/;) persons approved by the Head of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, or by the Director of Women Students in that 
Department, for admission to courses of study therein 
which arc open only to graduates of Universities, 

(/) persons to whom the Council has given M.A. status. 

Approval under one of these heads does not necessarily carry 
with it exemption from the Previous Examination, which is 
necessary for admission to examinations leading to the degrees of 
B.A., LL.B., M.B., B.Chir., Mus.B., and Vet.M.B. 

AFFILIATED STUDENTS 

Any person who before matriculation in the University of Cambridge 
has received or become qualified to receive a degree from another 
Institution for the educ ation of adult students is entitled, on or after 
matriculation, to be approved as an Affiliated Student, provided that 
(o) when he became qualified for the degree he had been a member 
of one or more such Institutions for not less than three academical 
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years; (6) the degree has been approved for the purpose by the 
Council of the Senate. In particular cases the Council of the Senate 
may approve as an Affiliated Student a member or former member 
of an Institution for the education of adult students who does not 
fulfil these requirements. 

An Affiliated Student may claim privileges as follows: 

(1) he may claim exemption from the Previous Examination, and 
the Qualifying Examinations for Part I of the Triposes in Law and 
Mechanical Sciences. 

(2) he may, for the purpose of regulations for Triposes and for 
degrees other than Ph.D., M.Sc., M.Litt., and the Ordinary B.A. 
Degree, reckon his first term of residence as if it were his second, 
third, or fourth; but when once he fixes his standing in this way it 
remains so fixed for the above purposes, and for the rules for 
studentships, scholarships, prizes, and other awards. The effect of 
this provision is that an Affiliated Student may proceed to the B.A. 
Degree with honours in two yearSy hut that if he is a candidate for the 
Ordinary {or pass) B.A. Degree three years will he necessary. 

(3) as alternatives to the normal courses of study 

(a) he may take as his first honours examination Part II of any 
of the following Triposes, and if successful therein may graduate 
when he has kept six terms by residence: 

with the permission of the Faculty Board concerned: in his first 
year: Classics; in his second year: Oriental Studies; in his first 
or second year: Geography, History, Law (without having passed 
Law Qualifying Examination II), Mechanical Sciences, Moral 
Sciences, and Natural Sciences; 

without the necessity of obtaining such permission: in his second 
year: Archaeology and Anthropology (Section A), Classics, Eco¬ 
nomics, Law (having passed Law Qualifying Examination 11), 
and Theology; in his first or second year: English, Mathematics, 
Modern and Medieval Languages, and Music; 

(b) he may take in his second year as his first honours exami¬ 
nation any of the following examinations, and if successful therein 
may graduate when he has kept six terms: a Section of Part III 
of the Theological Tripos, Section B of the Archaeological and An¬ 
thropological Tripos, and (if the Chemical Engineering Syndicate 
give him leave) the Chemical Engineering Tripos; 

(c) he may, with the leave of the Faculty Board concerned, take 
Part I of any of the following Triposes and, if successful therein, 
graduate when he has kept six terms: Classics {in his second year, 
substituting for Paper VI either any two of Papers I, II, and Ill of 
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Part II or the two papers of any one of Groups A, B, C, D, and E 
of Part II), English (m his second year, additional papers will be 
required), History (additional papers may be required), Moral 
Sciences {in his second year) ; he may of course take Part I of any of 
these Triposes in the normal way but will then have to take a second 
honours examination before he may graduate; 

{d) he may claim certain privileges in respect of the LL.B. 
Examination. 

When the permission of a Faculty Board is required, application 
must be made through the candidate's Tutor not later than the end 
of his first term. 

No Affiliated Student may take Part II of a Tripos as his first 
Tripos Examination later than the sixth term after his first term of 
actual residence. 

INCORPORATION 

A graduate of Oxford or Trinity College, Dublin, may be admitted 
to an equivalent degree in the University if he holds some office in it 
or in a College; or if he has been accepted for admission to a College 
and states adequate grounds for incorporation, including, in general, 
some cause which will necessitate his remaining in Cambridge for 
more than a brief period. An application should be made through 
the applicant’s College (or, if he is not a member of a College, 
direct) to the Registrary, accompanied by a degree certificate and 
evidence that he qualified for his degree by examination and 
residence. 

An undergraduate from Oxford or Trinity College, Dublin, who is 
a candidate for a Cambridge degree, may be allowed to count terms 
kept at Oxford or Dublin as if they had been kept at Cambridge. 

DEGREES IN VIRTUE OF OFFICE 

Holders of most University teaching or research posts and of 
College Fellowships or offices, may, if they are not Cambridge 
graduates, in certain circumstances apply to the Council to receive 
the degree of M.A. in virtue of their office, provided that they are 
graduates of some other University or have an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion. Enquiries may be made at the University Registry. 

M.A. STATUS AND B.A. STATUS 

A registered Research Student who has attained the age of twenty- 
seven years and who is not a graduate of the University has the 
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Status of Master of Arts; that status may also be conferred by the 
Council of the Senate on other persons of that age provided that 
they are accepted for admission to a College or to Fitzwilliam House 
and, with certain exceptions, provided also that they arc engaged in 
teaching or research in Cambridge. 

Research Students under twenty-seven years who arc not grad¬ 
uates of the University have the status of Bachelor of Arts, as 
have certain Oxford graduates while in Cambridge. This status may 
also be conferred by the Council on other persons who have attained 
the age of twenty-one years and have been accepted for admission 
to a College and who are not reading for a B. A. or equivalent degree. 
A holder of this status may not compete for any emolument for 
svhich undergraduates only are eligible. 



CHAPTER II 


THE COLLEGES 

In this chapter a brief account is given of the Colleges in alphabetical 
order. In each section will be found information about the teaching 
staff of the College, about payments which have to be made to the 
College (as distinct from the University) on admission, and about 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. There follows in the Appen¬ 
dix a list of awards subject to restriction of candidature or to pre¬ 
ferences. 

INFORMATION COMMON TO ALL COLLEGES 

Unless it is otherwise stated the following paragraphs apply to 
all Colleges: 

(1) Applications for admission or entries for the Entrance 
Scholarship Examination must be made on prescribed forms to 
be obtained from the Tutor, except at Clare College, at which they 
should be obtained from the Master, and at Girton and Newnham 
Colleges, at which they should be obtained from the Secretary. It is 
emphasized by most of the Colleges that their Entrance Scholarship 
Examinations are intended for candidates who are considered by 
their schools to be within reach of the standard required for an 
award, and should not otherwise be regarded as ordinary Entrance 
Examinations. 

(2) Candidates for admission are ordinarily required to have 
passed or qualified for exemption from the whole of the Previous 
Examination before they are accepted. Candidates may also be 
required to take a College Entrance Examination unless they are 
exempted because of satisfactory performance in the Entrance 
Scholarship Examination or on other grounds. Entrance to Girton 
and Newnham Colleges is ordinarily by competitive examination. 

At some Colleges there are additional requirements for candidates 
who wish to read, for example, Medicine or Engineering. 

(3) The account of payments on admission excludes payments due 
to the University, e.g. the matriculation fee of £5. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 

The College'^ 'provide out of their own endowments a number of 
Entrance Sciiol^rships and Exhibitions for students who have not 
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yet begun residence at the University. These are awarded annually 
by open competition. Most of the Entrance Scholarships are open 
only to candidates whose age does not exceed nineteen years on the 
first day of the month in which the examination is held; but at 
many Colleges one Scholarship a year may be awarded without 
limit of age (at Trinity College eleven such Scholarships may be 
awarded). There is in general no age-limit for Exhibitions. 

Each Entrance Scholarship or Exhibition has assigned to it 
a maximum annual value (known as its titular or nominal value), 
usually £100 for a Major Scholarship, £60 for a Minor Scholarship, 
and £40 for an Exhibition. The value of College awards slated in 
this chapter is the annual titular value. Each Scholar is ordinarily 
entitled without inquiry into his circumstances to receive an annual 
payment of £50 (or at some Colleges free rooms reckoned to be of 
the value of £50). In addition a Scholar will receive a sum, not 
exceeding the difference between £50 and the maximum value of 
the award, which the College authorities consider to be justified by 
his financial circumstances. Each Exhibitioner is entitled uncon¬ 
ditionally to the full titular value of his award; if the titular value 
is £40 a year, and if he satisfies the residential requirements for a 
State Scholarship or a supplementary allow'ance (see below) and 
holds no other award, he will also receive a supplemental pay¬ 
ment of £10 a year from the appropriate Government Department. 
It is, however, open to a Scholar or Exhibitioner who wishes to do 
so to forgo all the emoluments of his award, including the minimum 
annual payment of £40 or £50, which will then be devoted to the 
assistance of poor members of the College. Particulars of Scholar¬ 
ships at Girton and Newnham Colleges, to which this paragraph 
does not fully apply, will be found in the sections of this chapter 
devoted to those Colleges. 

The tenure of College Open Entrance Scholarships and Exhibi¬ 
tions, some Close Scholarships and Exhibitions, and some Uni¬ 
versity and College post-graduate awards entitles the holders on 
certain conditions (including domicile in Great Britain and the 
receipt of the maximum value of the College award) to the award of 
Stole Scholarships by the Ministry of Education or, for holders demi¬ 
sed m Scotland, supplementary allowances by the Scottish Office. 
The value of such a State Scholarship or supplementary allowance is 

etermined in the light of the holder’s financial circumstances; its 
m^imum value is the sum considered necessary by the Ministry of 
tductotion to make up the award to the cost of maintenance in 
'-ambndge and the payment of approved fees by the Ministry 
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Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions are ordinarily tenable for 
two years from the beginning of residence. The tenure may be 
prolonged for a third year if the holder has sufficiently distinguished 
himself in University examinations, and may sometimes be further 
extended. 

The Scholarship papers of previous years are published by the 
University Press and can be obtained from booksellers; further 
information may be obtained from the Tutor of the College at which 
the candidate proposes to enter. A time-table of the next examina¬ 
tion with a statement of the scope of the papers is published about 
six months in advance in an issue (price 6^/., postage extra) of the 
Cambridge University Reporter which may be ordered through any 
bookseller or from the Cambridge University Press at Bentley House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 

For the award of Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions the 
(Tolleges have formed groups, each holding a common examination, 
as follows: (1) Christ’s, Emmanuel, Queens’, St John’s, and Sidney 
Sussex; (2) Clare, Downing, Jesus, Magdalene, Trinity, and Trinity 
Hall; (3) Corpus Christi, Gonville and Caius, King’s, Pembroke, and 
Peterhouse; (4) St Catharine’s and Selwyn; (5) Girton and Newnham. 

The first three groups examine simultaneously in December, the 
fourth in February and March, and the fifth in some subjects in the 
Michaelmas Term, in others in the Lent Term. Separate examina¬ 
tions in English are held in December by Pembroke and King's 
Colleges. 

Subjects for which Awards are Offered 

Scholarships and Exhibitions which are offered by the Colleges for 
study of the subjects listed below may be awarded on performance in 
the Entrance Scholarship Examinations, although papers in all those 
subjects are not necessarily set in the examinations. A suc^ssful 
candidate normally reads in the University the subject for which his 
Scholarship or Exhibition is awarded, but it may be possible for 
him, with the leave of his College, to read some other subject. 

Classics, History, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and Natural 
Sciences; Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered by all the 

Colleges. . 

Archaeology: awards are offered by Peterhouse for proficiency in 

Mathematics, Classics, Natural Sciences, or History. 

Agriculture: a Coulthurst Scholarship for Agriculture may be 
awarded annually by Magdalene College on [performance in Natural 
Sciences. 
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Architecture: awards are oflered at Girton and Newnhani 
Colleges. 

English: Scholarships and Exhibitions are olTered by Christ's, 
Clare, Downing, Emmanuel, Jesus, King's, Magdalene, Pembroke, 
Queens’, St Catharine's, St John's, Selwyn, Trinity, Trinity Hall, 
Girton, and Newnham. 

Geography: Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered by Clare, 
Downing, Jesus, St Catharine’s, St John's. Selwyn, Trinity, Girton, 
and Newnham Colleges. 

Mechanical Sciences: candidates who intend to read Mechanical 
Sciences may usually compete for Scholarships and Exhibitions 
awarded on performance in the papers in Mathematics, Mathe* 
matics with Physics, or Natural Sciences, or in a combination 
of papers in those subjects. Awards specifically for the study of 
Mechanical Sciences are offered by Gonville and Caius, Peterhouse, 
St Catharine's, St John's, and Trinity Hall. 

Law: Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered by Clare, Downing, 
Gonville and Caius, Peterhouse, and Trinity Hall. The Squire Law 
Scholarships (£50-£80 a year for three years) and the Whewell 
Scholarships in International Law are also open to candidates who 
have not yet begun residence (see Chapter XII). 

Medicine: awards are offered by Corpus Christi, Downing, Peter¬ 
house, St John's, and Trinity Hall. The Tancred Studentships in 
Physic are tenable at Gonville and Caius College. 

Moral Sciences: Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered by 
Trinity, Girton, and Newnham Colleges. 

Music: Scholarships are offered at Clare, Gonville and Caius, 
King’s, Magdalene, St John's, Sidney Sussex, Trinity, Girton, and 
Newnham Colleges; and Choral Scholarships, Exhibitions, or 
Studentships are offered from time to time by Christ's, Clare, Corpus 
Christi, Gonville and Caius, King’s, Peterhouse, St Catharine's, St 
John's, and Selwyn. An Organ Scholarship is offered from time to 
time, as vacancies occur, by Clare, Corpus Christi, Downing, 
Emmanuel, Gonville and Caius, Jesus, King's, Pembroke, Peter¬ 
house, Quwik , St Catharine's, St John's, Selwyn, and Trinity Hall; 
and at Christ s the post of Organist is held by an undergraduate. At 
Girton, Turle Musi^l Scholarships are awarded from time to time 
on an examination in organ playing or singing or composition 

Oriental Languages: an E. G. Browne Scholarship is offered by 

Pembroke College with a preference for a candidate in Classics or 

M(^era Languages who mtends to proceed eventually to the study 
ol Onental Languages. 
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Under the head of Theology the following Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are to be noted: (i) The Scholarships and Exhibitions 
in Hebrew offered by Queens', St Catharine’s, and St John’s. At 
St John’s some other subject besides Hebrew—either Classics or 
Modern Languages—is included in the examination; (ii) TheTancred 
Studentships in Divinity tenable at Christ’s; (iii) the Purvis Exhibi¬ 
tion and the Wolvesey Exhibition (Ordinands) at Corpus Christi. 

Christ’s, Emmanuel, St John’s, Sidney Sussex, and Queens’ 
Colleges offer Scholarships on a General Examination in which 
questions are set on subjects of a political, economic, scientific, and 
literary interest, intended to test a candidate’s general ability, 
judgement, and originality. Candidates are also required to take an 
oral examination, and are at liberty to choose any subject of study 
at the University leading to an examination in honours. 

The Robert Styring Scholarships at Trinity College are offered to 
candidates who intend to read for an Honours Degree in any subject 
other than Classics, Oriental Languages, Theology, and Archaeo¬ 
logy. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS SUBJECT 

TO LIMITATION 

Exhibitions, Sizarships or grants, limited to or giving preference to 
persons who are in special need, are offered on entrance by Emmanuel, 
King’s, Magdalene, Queens’, St John’s, and Sidney Sussex. Scholar¬ 
ships and Exhibitions limited or giving preference to sons of the 
clergy are offered on entrance by Christ’s, Corpus Christi, Emmanuel, 
Jesus, King's, Queens’, St John's, Selwyn, Sidney Sussex, and Trinity. 
Certain Scholarships and Exhibitions at, for example, Pembroke, 
Queens’, and Trinity are for candidates for Holy Orders; and at 
Selwyn a Scholarship is offered in the first instance to candidates who 
intend to become missionaries. At Downing preference is given for 
the Richmond Scholarships and Exhibitions to the sons of officers of 
the Royal Navy and Royal Marines. 

Another form of limitation or preference is in favour of natives or 
residents (or sons of residents) of certain places or districts. Among 
these are Southwell, the diocese of Manchester, the Wallasey 
Parliamentary Division of Cheshire, Wales or Monmouthshire, 
Herefordshire, Leicester, and Liverpool. Other Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are limited to students from Commonwealth Universities. 

For some Scholarships and Exhibitions preference is given to 
students from particular schools. In alphabetical order these schools 
are Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Basingstoke (Queen’s School), Bedford, 
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Birkenhead, Birmingham, Blundell's, Bolton, Bradfield, Bury St 
Edmunds, Caistor, Cambridge (Perse School), Canterbury, Chigwell, 
Clifton, Colchester, Derby, Dulwich, Durham, Eastbourne, Epsom, 
Eton, Exeter, Giggleswick, Grantham, Halifax, Harrow, Hereford, 
Heversham, Hoddesdon, Hull, Huntingdon, Hurstpierpoint, Isle of 
Man (King William’s College), Kirkby Lonsdale, Leatherhead, Leeds, 
Loughborough, Manchester, Mansfield, Market Bosworth, Marl¬ 
borough, Merchant Taylors’, Mexborough, Monmouth, Newcastle, 
Nonvich, Oakham, Oundle, Peterborough, Pocklington, Rossall, 
Rugby, St Paul’s, Sedbergh, Sevenoaks, Sheffield (King Edward V!I 
School), Shrewsbury, Skipton, Stamford, Stowe, Sutton Valence. 
Trinity School of John Whitgift, Uppingham, Wakefield, Wallasey, 
Westminster, Whitgift, Wisbech, and Worksop. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER AWARDS OFFERED 

TO RESIDENT MEMBERS 

While Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions are open only to 
students who have not begun residence, resident members of the 
University may qualify for some of the restricted awards mentioned 
in the previous section and more fully described in the table that 
follows this chapter. Students already in residence who wish to enter 
for any of those awards should therefore refer to that table and, if 
they are in doubt as to their eligibility, consult their Tutors. 

There are, however, many other awards for which students already 
in residence are eligible; for all the Colleges from time to time award 
Scholarships and Exhibitions to resident members. Usually such 
awards are made at the end of the second year of residence, but some 
may be offered at the end of the first or third year. 

At most Colleges distinction shown in one of the examinations of 
an honours course may be rewarded by election to a Scholarship or 
Exhibition. Minor Entrance Scholars or Exhibitioners may also be 
promoted to higher awards on the results of University examinations. 
Thus a student may obtain financial assistance in the form of 
Scholarships or Exhibitions throughout the whole of his University 
course; he is not debarred from election to a Scholarship or Exhibi¬ 
tion at the end of his first or second year by the fact that he did not 
obtain one before coming into residence. 

Holders of entrance awards may lose them by unsatisfactory 
progress. 


z 


su 
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POST-GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS 

These are usually assigned either to special subjects or to the 
encouragement of research in general. Many, though not 
all of them, are restricted to those who have taken the B.A. or 
LL.B. Degree, and they may range in value from £100 to £300 or 
more. 

University and College post-graduate awards are generally eligible 
for supplementation by State Scholarships awarded by the Ministry 
of Education or supplementary allowances awarded by the Scottish 
Office. 


1. MEN’S COLLEGES 

CHRIST’S COLLEGE 

Christ’s College (which was a re-foundation of an earlier College 
founded in 1448 by King Henry VI under the name of ‘God’s 
House’) was founded in 1505 by the Lady Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond and Derby, the mother of King Henry VII. Junior 
members in residence 410. 

Master: Brian Westerdale Downs, m.a. 

Tutors: C. L. G. Pratt, o.b.e., m.a. {Senior Tutor); J. H. Plumb, ph.d.; 

A. E. Kempton, m.a., ph.d.; G. G. Hough, m.a. 

College and University Lecturers and Directors of Studies: 

Mathematics: S. W. P. Steen, m.a.; J. Hamilton, m.a. Classics: 
S. W. Grose, m.a.; A. L. Peck, m.a., ph.d. Natural Sciences: A. E. 
Kempton, m.a., ph.d.; P. Sykes, ph.d. Medicine: C. L. G. Pratt, 
o.b.e., m.a. Modern and Medieval Languages: L. R. Lewitter, m.a., 
PH.D. English: G. G. Hough, M.A. Mechanical Sciences: R. D. Davies, 
M.A., PH.D.; O. H. Wyatt, m.a., ph.d. History: J. H. Plumb, ph.d. 
Law: D. E. C. Yale, m.a., ll.b. History of Science: A. R. Hall, m.a., 
ph.d. Economics: A. R. Prest, m.a., ph.d. 

Supervisors {in addition to the Lecturers and Directors of Studies): 

Modem Languages: R. F. Derome, A. de L. (French); J. P. Stern, 
m.a., ph.d. (German); F. S. Foster, m.a., ph.d. (Italian); T. W. I. 
Bullock, m.a. (Spanish). Natural Sciences: D. E. Coombe, m.a., ph.d. 
Theology: Rev. J. S. Brown, m.a. Oriental Languages: E. B. Ceadel, 
M.A. History: F. C. Spooner, m.a., ph.d. Anthropology; J. C. Trevor, 
m.a., ph.d. Music: H. S. Middleton, mus.d. Agriculture: H. H. 
Nicholson, m.a. Estate Management: D. R. Denman, m.a. 
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Payments on admission 

A candidate for admission is required to pay a fee ot £2; on 
coming into residence he pays an entrance fee of £5 and deposits £30 
caution money (which is returned when he graduates or ceases to 
reside). Foreign students who have no guardian residing in Great 
Britain or Ireland deposit £75 caution money. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

The following Entrance Scholarships and E.xhibitions are offered 
in December of each year: (a) nine Scholarships of £100; (b) six 
Scholarships of £60; and (c) Exhibitions of £40. One or two of the 
Scholarships are Robert Owen Bishop Scholarships reserved for 
History. A Harvey Exhibition of £50 and other closed Exhibitions 
are also offered (see Appendix B at the end of this chapter). 

One or more Tancred Studentships in Divinity of £100 for six 
years may be awarded by the Tancred Trustees on the results of this 
examination. Candidates may be examined in any subject or in any 
permitted combination of subjects, but must be bona-fide candidates 
for Holy Orders in the Church of England and at some point of their 
training read Theology. For these Studentships candidates must not 
be under seventeen nor over twenty-one years of age. Further 
details may be obtained from the Clerk to the Trustees, Mr R. M. C. 
Howard, D.S.O., B.A., 28, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Choral Exhibitions of £40 are also awarded. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of the annual University examinations certain 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are usually awarded. A student may 
hold such a Scholarship or Exhibition until he is of standing to take 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

One or more Research Scholarships are offered annually in July for 
a B.A. of the College below M.A. standing; an A. H. Lloyd Research 
Studentship of £250, tenable for two years is offered in alternate years in 
July to graduates of the University below M.A. standing, preference 
being given to candidates in literary, historical, archaeological, or 
antiquarian subjects; an Adelaide Stoll Bachelor Research Student¬ 
ship is offered annually in July to a graduate member of the 
University below M.A. standing for research either in the History 
and literature of the Drama or in Economics, preference being 
given to the former subject; a Bachelor Research Scholarship is 
offered annually in July to a graduate member of any Cambridge 
or Oxford men’s College other than Christ's College; an Emily 


2-a 
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Gordon Boitomley Tra\elling SiudenishJp is offered in aliemaie 
years to enable a Bachelor of Arts in certain subjects to travel for 
purposes of study. Further particulars about these awards may be 
obtained from the Tutor of the College. 

CLARE COLLEGE 

Clare College was founded in 1326 by Richard de Bade\v as 
University Hall, and refounded by L.\dv Elizabeth, grand-daughter 
of King Edward I and sister and co-heir of Gilbert, Earl of Clare. 
Junior members in residence 360. 

Master: Sir Henry Thtrkju.., c.b.e., .m.c., .vla. 

Tutor: H. McDonald, m.a., ph.d. 

Assistant Tutors: B. Cooper. .m.a. (Fz/ij/rdij/ Tutor)-. M.G.P. Stoker, m.d.; 

J. R. North\m. m.a., ph.d.; D. Walker, m.a., ph.d. 

Directors of Studies and Principal Supervisors: Agriculture: F. H.ANLFi', 
.M.A. Anatom>: J. W. NBllen. m.a. .Architecture: W. P. D^'sos, m.a. 
Biochemisuy: E. C. Webb, m.a.. ph.d. Botany: R. G. West, m.a., ph.d. 
Chemical Engineering: W. D. .Armstrong, .m.a.. ph.d. Chemistry: 

B. C. Saunders, sc. d. Classics: R. M. Ogilnte. b.a. Economics: W. B. 
Reddawa^. m.a. English: J. R. North.u.m, m.a.. ph.d. Geography: 

C. T. Smith, m.a. Geology : C. L. Forbes, .m.a., ph.d. German: P. 
Roubiczek. Hon. .m.a. History : G. R. Elton, m.a. Law: K. W. 
Wedderbutin, m.a., ll.b. Mathematics: F. C. Powell, .m.a.. ph.d. Me¬ 
chanical Sciences: B. Cooper, m.a. Metallurgy: D. .A. Melford, m.a.. 
ph.d. .Mineralogy: M. G. Bown. m.a.. ph.d. Pathology: M. G. P. 
Stoker, st.D. Physics: .A. B. Pippard, ph.d. Physiology: E. N. 
WiLUMER, sc.D. Theology: Re\. J. .A. T. Robinson,M.A. .PH.D. Zoology: 
G. S. Carter, m.a., ph.d. 

Payments on admission 

The College registration fee is £2, the College admission fee £2. 
Each student on admission is required to make a prepayment of £30,* 
which remains in the hands of the College until the terrmnation of 
residence. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 
In December each year there are offered for competition not more 
than thirty-three Entrance Scholarships and E.\hibitions, of which 
not more than twenty-three are Scholarships, for proficiency in 
Classics, MaLh.'matics, Natural Sciences, History, Modem Lan¬ 
guages, English, and Geography. A candidate may take one of these 

' £50 in ihe case of foreign students. 
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subjects or may combine them so far as the arrangement of the 
papers in the examination permits. Certain Close Exhibitions re¬ 
stricted to particular schools are also usually awarded on the results 
of this examination. In addition a Scholarship is offered for Music 
at intervals of three years. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

On the resultsof University examinations certain awards are usually 
made each year, including: (i) Foundation Scholarships; (ii) Exhibi¬ 
tions; (iii) Grants made from time to time by the Master and Fellows 
to deserving students in straitened circumstances, whether Scholars 
or not; (iv) a Denman Baynes Studentship, of £100 and normally 
tenable for two years, for research in Mathematics, Physics, 
or Chemistry. This is awarded to a graduate, preferably of the 
University of Cambridge, and ceteris paribus a member of the 
College. The successful candidate, if not already a member of 
the College must become so on election; (v) Research Studentships, 
tenable for two years, the major awards being of a value not 
exceeding £250, the minor of a value not exceeding £150. The latter 
may be held by registered Research Students of at least two years’ 
standing, but the major Research Studentships will be confined 
to graduate members of the College; (vi) a Beck Exhibition of about 
£40, for students intending to take Orders in the Church of England 
who are preparing for an honours examination or are engaged 
in research; (vii) a Brindley Exhibition of £40 awarded from time 
to time to a freshman; (viii) a Harrison Watson Studentship awarded 
from time to time to a graduate of any University in any country 
for research in tuberculosis or other diseases of an allied character, 
and normally tenable for three years. The successful candidate, if not 
already a member of the College, must become one on election. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE 

Corpus Christi College was founded by the Cambridge Guilds of 
Corpus Christi and of the Blessed Virgin Mary, who through the 
intercession of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, obtained a licence from 
King Edward III in 1352. Undergraduates 205, Research Students 35. 

Master: Sir George Paget Thomson, sc.d., f.r.s. 

Tutor: M. McCrum, m.a. 

Second Tutor: J. R. Lucas. 

Lecturers: Classics: M. McCrum, m.a. Natural Sciences: G. S. Carter, 
M.A., PH.D. (Zoology); J. Harley-Mason, m.a. (Chemistry); T. e! 
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Faber, m.a., ph.d. (Physics). Medicine; The Hon. R. H. Adrian, m.a., 
M.B., B.cHiR. Theology: Rev. R.C. Walls, m.a. Law: E. Garth Moore, 
M.A. History: J. P. T. Bury, m.a.; R. Vaughan, m.a., ph.d. Modem 
Languages: P. E. Char vet, m.a. Mechanical Sciences: P. G. Spens, 
m.a. Economics: R. F. Henderson, m.a., ph.d. 

Directors of Studies and Supervisors: The Lecturers and the following: 
Mathematics: N. A. Routledge, m.a., ph.d. Classics: A. G. Woodhead, 
M.A. Philosophy: J. R. Lucas. Psychology: R. H. Thouless, sc.d. 
Theology: Rev.G. M. Styler, m.a. History: J. P. C. Roach, m.a., ph.d. 
Modern Languages (Italian): U. Limentani, m.a. Mechanical Sciences: 
J. C. S. Shaw, m.a. English: J. P. W. Gaskell, m.a., ph.d. Geography: 
W. W. Williams, m.a. Medicine: J. H. Ross, m.a., m.b., b.chir. Music: 
B. Ord, m.a., mus.b., f.r.c.o. Architecture:P. Bicknell,m.a. Agricul¬ 
ture: A. J. Brookes, m.a. 

Payments on admission 

£30 must be prepaid on each term’s account, and consequently 
this sum must be paid before an undergraduate comes into residence. 
The requirements from overseas candidates differ somewhat: par¬ 
ticulars may be had from the Tutor. On acceptance all candidates, 
other than Entrance Scholars, Mawson Scholars, and Open Ex¬ 
hibitioners, must pay the College entrance fee of £5. 

Entrance Awards 

(i) In December of each year there are offered for competition 
thirteen Scholarships, eight (Entrance Scholarships) of £100, four 
(Mawson Scholarships) of £60, and one (Langdon-Brown Scholar¬ 
ship) of £60, and not less than six Open Exhibitions. Awards 
restricted to candidates from certain schools are also offered at this 
examination. A Wolvesey Scholarship (or Exhibition) is restricted 
to candidates who intend to enter the ministry of the Church of 
England. A Smyth Scholarship of £100 and a Smyth Exhibition of 
£40 are offered to candidates who wish to read Medicine. A Seaman 
Scholarship of £100 or £60 and an Exhibition of £40 are offered to 
candidates who are sons of clergy of the Church of England. 

(ii) In July of each third year an external Donaldson Research 
Studentship (maximum value £450) may be awarded to graduate 
members of Colleges in this University other than Corpus Christi 
College and to graduates of Universities other than Cambridge 
who have undertaken to read for the Ph.D. Degree in a literary 
subject. 

In July of each third year a Plumian Research Scholarship 
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(maximum value £60) may be awarded to graduate mem^rs of this 
College and of other Colleges in this University and of other 

Universities. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of University examinations the following awards 
may be ma'de to residents: (i) Scholarships on the Old Foundation 
of £100; (ii) Boyd Scholarships of £100; (hi) Scholarships on the 
Manners Foundation of £60; (iv) Bridges Scholarships of £60, 
(v) Exhibitions of £40; (vi) the Jean Pierre Lazard Scholarship 
awarded to a member of the College in June for the purpose of three 
months’ study in France; the value is ordinarily an amount not 
exceeding £150, but this may be increased; (vii) Exhibitions on the 
Spencer Foundation. £40 each, in the gift of the Master, awarded to 
undergraduates needing assistance in their second or third year; 
(viii) the Caldwell Studentships or Scholarships awarded to members 
of the College who have taken the B.A. Degree and who wish to 
remain in residence for purposes of research; (ix) the Donaldson 
Studentships or Scholarships, awarded under the same condition as 
those on the Caldwell Foundation, but for research in literary sub 
jects; (x) the Plumian Research Scholarship in Natural Sciences 
(maximum value £60) awarded to graduate members of this College 
and of other Colleges in this University and of other Universities; 
(xi) the Avory Studentship—of an amount not exceeding £400 and 
tenable in the first instance for two years—awarded to a member of 
the College who has taken his B.A. Degree and who intends to 
practise at the English bar; (xii) the Purv'is Exhibition (of £40), 
awarded to a student or prospective student of Theology. 

DOWNING COLLEGE 

Downing College was founded in 1800 by Sir George Downing, 
Baronet. Junior members in residence 350. 

Master: Sir Lionel Ernest Howard Whitby, c.v.o., m.c., m.a., m.d. 
Tutors: F. Wild, m.a., ph.d. {Senior Tutor)\ J. Stevenson, m.a.; K. R. 
Norman, m.a. 

Directors of Studies and Supervisors: Classics: K. R. Norman, m.a.; 
J. Stevenson, m.a.; Very Rev. R. J. Corboy, m.a. Economics: M. R. 
Fisher, ph.d. English: F. R. Leavis, ph.d. Geography: W. W. 
Williams,m.a. History: R.J. White, m.a. Law: H.C.Whalley-Tooker, 
m.a., ll.m. Mathematics: D. Rees, m.a. Mechanical Sciences: G. E. 
Middleton, m.a. Medical Subjects: F. Wild, m.a., ph.d.; J. Marks, 
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M.A.; D. H. Northcote, m.a.; D. H. M. Woollam, m.d. Modern and 
Medieval Languages: J. P. Stern, m.a., ph.d.; M. A. S. Burgess, m.a., 
PH.D. Natural Sciences:(Biological) K.R. Sporne.m.a., ph.d.; (Physical) 
F .Wild, M.A., PH.D ; F.G. Smith, m.a.,ph.d. Theology: Rev.G. F. Woods, 
m.a.: J. Stevenson, m.a. Veterinary Medicine: F. Wild, m.a, ph.d. 

Payments on admission 

A College registration fee of £1 must be paid by a candidate for 
the Previous Examination or any other examination taken before 
entry. An admission fee of £4 and a prepayment of £70 is required 
before coming into residence (but for students who are not of 
European parentage or not domiciled in the British Isles it may be 
a greater sum). 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

There are offered in December each year not more than twenty- 
seven Scholarships and Exhibitions, of which not more than twenty 
are Scholarships. These awards include Graystone Scholarships and 
may include a Harris Scholarship or Exhibition, a Richmond 
Scholarship or Exhibition, and a Saunders Scholarship. 

The Harris award is for a candidate intending to prepare himself 
for practice in some branch of the legal profession or to carry out 
research in Law. If, during his period of residence as an under¬ 
graduate, the Scholar or Exhibitioner is placed in the first class in a 
Part of the Law Tripos of the University he may be elected, after 
taking his first degree, to a Senior Harris Scholarship in Law of a 
value up to £500 a year tenable for a maximum period of three years 
and not requiring residence in Cambridge. 

The Richmond Scholarship or Exhibition is for a candidate in¬ 
tending to read History and preference will be given to the sons of 
officers of the Royal Navy or Royal Marines. 

The Saunders Scholarship of £50 a year for six years is restricted 
to candidates who, offering Classics, Natural Sciences or History, 
undertake to read Law or Medicine; it is tenable outside Cambridge 
after the Scholar has taken his first degree. 

There is also offered an Organ Scholarship tenable for three years. 
It will next be awarded in the academical year 1957-58 for tenure 
beginning October 1959. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of the annual University examinations certain 
Scholarships and Exhibitions may be awarded. In addition, 
under a bequest of Mr F. G. Pilley, a Scholarship of £400, tenable 
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for one year, may be awarded to a member of the College who has 
resided for at least seven terms. The Scholarship may be held away 
from Cambridge subject to the approval of the Governing Body. 
The Alan Buchanan Studentship may be offered for research in any 
Faculty in the University, and the Arthur Paul Saint Scholarship may 
be offered for research in Natural Science (including Medicine and 
Agriculture), Mechanical Science, or Mathematics. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE 

Emmanuel College was founded in 1584 by Sir Walter Mildmay, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Privy Councillor in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Junior members in residence 450. 

Master: Edward Welbourne, m.c., m.a. 

Tutors: P. Hunter Blair, m.a. {Senior Tutor); F. J. Odoers, m.a., ll.b. 
Assistant Tutors: P. G. Ashmore, m.a., ph.d.; J. R. Robinson, m.d.; 
E. R. Sands, m.a.; K. H. Roscoe, m.c., m.a.; A. A. Townsend, ph.d.; 
P. Rickard, ph.d. 

lecturers^ Assistant Lecturers, ami Directors of Studies: Agriculture: 
J. Line, M.A.; W.S. Mansfield,c.b.e.,m.a. Anatomy: W. A. Fell, m.a., 
M.B., B.CHiR. Anthropology: J. C. Trevor, m.a., ph.d. Architecture: 
D. W. Roberts, m.a. Botany: E. J. H. Corner, m.a. Chemistry: 
P. G. Ashmore, m.a., ph.d.; J. B. Whitworth, ph.d. Classics: F. H. 
Stubbings, m.a., ph.d. Divinity: Rev. H. E. Root, m.a. Economics: 
A. J. Youngson, m.a. English: W. G. Ingram, m.a. Estate Manage¬ 
ment: D. R. Denman, m.a. Geography: A. T. Grove, m.a. Geology: 
A. G. Brighton, m.a. History: E. Welbourne, m.c., m.a. ; B. Goulding 
Brown, m.a. Law: F. J. OiXiERS, m.a., ll.b. Mathematics; A. J. 
Ward, ph.d. Mechanical Sciences: K. H. Roscoe, m.c., m.a. Medical 
Studies: J. R. Robinson, m.d.; A. P. Waterson, m.d. Modern Lan¬ 
guages: E. R. Sands, m.a.; P. Rickard, ph.d. Moral Sciences: A. C. 
Ewing, litt.d. Music: H. S. Middleton, mus.d. Physics: A. A. 
Townsend, ph.d. 

Payment on admission 

An accepted candidate who has no permanent domicile in the 
British Isles is required to pay in advance a deposit of the estimated 
total of one term's account. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

The following Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Subsizar- 
ships are offered in December each year: (n) four Scholarships of 
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£100; (h) six Scholarships of £60 (including a Gerald Campbell Owen 
Scholarship restricted to candidates in History); (c) a limited number 
(at present usually about twelve) of Exhibitions of £40. There is also 
offered an Organ Scholarship tenable for three years. The next 
award will be made on the result of an examination to be held in 
November 1956 for tenure beginning in October 1957. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of University examinations awards may be made 
to students in residence. Among these awards are: (i) Bachelor 
Scholarships, for research or other approved post-graduate study, 
normally of £40; (ii) Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, normally 
of £40; (iii) Grants from the Thorpe Fund for the study of Theology; 
(iv) Sizarships (value fl50) open to students of the College in need of 
assistance. 

Besides the preferential Exhibitions (see Appendix B at the end of 
this chapter), there are also six Choral Exhibitions of £15 a year 
normally awarded to members of the College in residence. 

GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE 

Gonville and Caius College, originally called Gonville Hall, was 
founded in 1348 by Edmund Gonville, rector of Terrington in 
Norfolk, but the name of the College and its situation were both 
changed by William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, his executor, 
who in 1353 removed the College from the neighbourhood of 
St Botolph’s Church to where it now stands, and called it the 
Hall of the Annunciation of Blessed Mary the Virgin. In 1558 
John Caius, M.D., obtained a Royal Charter confirming the earlier 
foundations and establishing his own, and by this Charter the (Allege 
received its present name. Junior members in residence 415. 

Master: Sir James Chadwick, ph.d. 

Tutors: I. D. McFarlane, m.b.e., m.a. {Senior Tutor)\ H. T. Deas, m.a.; 
H. E. Tunnicliffe, m.a.; S. R. Dennison, c.b.e., m.a.; Rev. H. W. 
Montefiore, m.a.; G. R. E. Naylor, m.d. 

Lecturers, Assistant Lecturers, and Directors of Studies: Mathematics: 
F. C. Powell, m.a., ph.d.; E. C. Zeeman, m.a., ph.d. Classics: H. T. 
Deas, m.a.; G. T. Griffith, m.a. Law: M. J. Prichard, m.a. History: 
P. Grierson, m.a. Natural Sciences: H. E. Tunnicliffe, m.a.; F. P. 
Bowden, c.b.e., sc.d.; D. Shoenberg. ph.d.; V. M. Clark, m.a., ph.d. 
Medical Studies: H. E. Tunnicliffe, m.a.; G. R. E. Naylor, m.d. 
Modern Languages: E. A. Blackall, m.a.; I. D. McFarlane, m.a. 
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Mechanical Sciences: H. W. Phear, m.a.; E. W. Parses m.a., ph^d. 
Economics: S. R. Dennison, c.b.e., m.a. ; P. T. Bauer, m.a. Geograp y . 
A. T. Grove, m.a. Theology: Rev. H. W. Montefiore, m.a. English. 
G. Storey, m.a. Agriculture: R. E. Evans, m.a., ph.d. 


Payments on admission 

(a) Caution money, returnable when the ^oes out o 

residence of £25 (£10 for Scholars and Exhibitioners of the College, 
£50 for students whose parents do not reside in the United Kingdom). 

(6) Admission fee £3. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

The following Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered 
in December each year; (a) fifteen Scholarships of £100;' (6) six 
Scholarships of £60; (c) Exhibitions. These Scholarships and Ex¬ 
hibitions are offered for proficiency in Mathematics, Classics, 
Natural Sciences, History, or Modern Languages. Scholars and 
Exhibitioners elected in one or more of these subjects may apply 
for permission to read another subject, including any Tripos subject 
not comprised in the above list. In addition, one Scholarship of £100 

is offered in Music. 

Not more than four Choral Exhibitions of £40 are offered annually, 
on an examination held in March. An Organ Scholarship of £100 
is offered every third year, and will be next awarded in April 1958. 

One Tancred Studentship in Physic of £100, tenable for up to 
eight years, is offered annually. The examination is held in January 
each year. Particulars can be obtained from the Clerk to the Tancred 
Trust, 28 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of University and College examinations each year 
certain awards are made, including (i) Scholarships, of up to 
£100 and tenable as a rule until the holders are of standing to 


* Including two or more Rhondda Scholarships, of which one is restricted 
to candidates who arc residents or sons of residents In Wales or Monmouthshire; 
four Tapp Scholarships, of which two are restricted to candidates who intend 
to read for a University Examination in Law; one Salomons Scholarship 
restricted to candidates who intend to read for the Mechanical Sciences Tripos, 
who are required to take the Scholarship Examination in either Mathematics 
(with the option of adding papers on Physics) or Natural Sciences, including 
Mathematics as one subject; one Dennis Teichman Scholarship restricted to 
candidates in History who intend to read the Historical Tripos; and one 
Philip Teichman Scholarship restricted to candidates who intend to read for 
a University Examination in Law. One Duval Scholarship in Classics is offered 
from time to time. 
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take the degree of B.A.; but in special circumstances the tenure 
may be prolonged for a year or more; (ii) the Dunlop Scholarship 
for a candidate studying Chemistry for Part II of the Natural 
Sciences Tripos; (iii) Exhibitions; (iv) one Chapel Clerkship of £30, 
for a candidate needing pecuniary help and recommended by the 
Tutors and Dean; (v) two Exhibitions of at least £30 restricted to 
resident Bachelors of Arts who are candidates for Holy Orders; 
(vi) the Yatman Exhibition of about £30 a year, given without 
examination to a student who needs help and intends to take Holy 
Orders; (vii) the Francis Benefaction, providing additional emolu¬ 
ments for poor Scholars, is restricted to candidates of British parents 
who must be studying Classics, Sanskrit, English Literature, History, 
Law, or Theology: for this award students of the last must also be 
candidates for Holy Orders. 

Bachelors of Arts, Law, or Medicine are eligible for Research 
Studentships for advanced study or research. In addition to 
Studentships which are awarded without restriction of subject, 
endowed Studentships include: (a) the Ramadge Studentship, 
preferably for Law or History; (b) the Christopher James Student¬ 
ship, preferably for Languages or Archaeology: (c) the Shuttleworth 
Studentship, preferably for Zoology or Physiology; (d) the Frank 
Smart Studentship for Botany; (c) two Frank Smart Studentships 
for Natural History. 

Under certain conditions, graduates of the College in Law are 
eligible for Tapp Post-graduate Scholarships, of a maximum value 
of £300 a year, tenable for not more than three years while the holder 
is qualifying as a barrister or articled to a solicitor after ceasing to 
be a resident member of the College. 

JESUS COLLEGE 

Jesus College was founded in 1496 by John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, 
Junior members in residence 326. 

Master: Eustace Mandeville Wetenhall Tillyard, o.b.e., litt.d., 

F.R.SX*, F^B.A. 

Senior Tutor: D. J. V. Fisher, m.a. 

Tutors: A. P. Rossiter, m.a.; D, R. Taunt, m.a., ph.d.; A. G. Sharpe, m.a., 

PH.D. 

Lecturers: Mathematics: L. A. Pars, m.a.; D. R. Taunt, m.a., ph.d. 
Zoology: W. H. Thorpe, sc.d., f.r.s. Physics: D. H. Wilkinson, m.a., 

PH.D. Chemistry: A. G. Sharpe, M.A., PH.D. Medicine: G. F. Roberts, 

M.D.: B. Towers, m.a. Law: G. Ll. Williams, ll.d. History: C. H. 
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Wilson, m.a.: F. J. E. Raby. liit.d.. i.b.a.; I). J. V. Fisher, m.a. 

Modern and Medieval Languages: F. Britlain, Lirr.D. : T. D. Jones, 

M.A. Mechanical Sciences: A. L. Percival, m.a. English: A. P. Ros- 

SITER, M.A.; J. P. BrOCKBANK, M.A., PH.D. 

Directors of Studies: The Lecturers and the following: Classics: D. R. S. 

Bailey, M.A. Chemistry: W. H. Mills, m.a., f.r.s. Zoology: L. E. R. 

PiCKEN. sc.D. Theology: Rev. B. D. Till, m.a. Geography: B. W. 

Sparks, m.a. Music: R. Thurston Dart, m.a. Agriculture: Q. A. 

Geering, m.a. Architecture: P. Bicknell, m.a. Economics: P. T. 

Bauer, m.a. 

Payments on admission 

The fees on admission are: caution money, £25 (£50 for candidates 
whose parents do not reside in the United Kingdom), which is 
repayable on termination of residence; admission fee, £3. 3 j-. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

Not more than thirty-two Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 
in Mathematics, Classics, History, Natural Sciences, Modern Lang¬ 
uages, English, and Geography are given by examination in December. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions on the Rustat Foundation, 
limited to sons of clergy of the Church of England, are awarded in 
the December examinations. These are of the same standard as open 
awards, but grants from the Rustat Fund may be made to candidates 
who perform creditably but fail to reach open award standard. 

Other closed awards are listed in Appendix B at the end of this 
chapter. 

There are also Organ Scholarships. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of University examinations certain awards are made 
to students already in residence. These awards include: (i) Founda¬ 
tion Scholarships of from £60 to £100 and Exhibitions of £40; 
(ii) the following Scholarships and Exhibitions restricted to sons of 
clergymen of the Church of England: (a) Rustat Scholarships or 
Exhibitions ranging in value from £40 to £100, preference being 
given ceteris paribus to orphans. The Scholars on this Foundation 
are elected by the Council; (b) two Gatford Scholarships open to 
clergymen’s orphans and tenable by graduates of less than M.A. 
standing; (iii) two (or more) Lady Kay Scholarships, values from 
£40 to £120 each, tenable three years or less, at the discretion of 
the Council. Candidates must intend to seek Holy Orders in the 
Church of England, have been placed in the First or Second Class in 
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any Tripos, and must, if not already members of Jesus College, 
become so on election. 

Resident members of the College may also receive pecuniary 
assistance from the Morgan Benefaction or from the Briggs Fund. 

Graduates are eligible for Research Studentships for advanced 
study and research, and may also compete for Research Fellow¬ 
ships. Rustat awards may be extended after graduation to students 
who have been placed in the First Class in a Tripos Examination tc 
assist them during periods of professional training. 

KING’S COLLEGE 

King’s College was founded and endowed In 1441 by King Henry VI 
for a Provost and seventy Scholars, and under the Founder’s statutes 
every vacancy had to be at once filled by the admission of a Scholar 
from the sister Foundation of King Henry VI at Eton. By the 
statutes of 1861 Open Scholarships were founded, and provision 
was made for the admission to the College of undergraduates not 
on the Foundation. Junior members in residence 345. 

Provost: Noel Gilroy Annan, o.b.e., m.a. 

Senior Tutor: J. E. Raven, m.a. 

Tutor for Advanced Students: K. C. Dixon, m.D. 

Assistant Tutor: J. P. W. Gaskell, m.a., ph.d. 

Directors of Studies: D. H. Beves, m.a.; D. Stockdale, sc.d.; G. H. W. 
Rylands, m.a.; D. W. Lucas, m.a.; A. E. Ingham, m.a.; G. C. Morris, 
M.A.; J. Saltmarsh, m.a.; L. P. Wilkinson, m.a.; K. C. Dixon, m.d.; 
P. DE K. Dyke-s, m.a.; A. B. Hibbert, m.a.; N. Kaldor, m.a. 
Lecturers: Classics: D. W, Lucas, m.a.; L. P. Wilkinson, m.a.; J. E. 
Raven,m.a. Mathematics: a. E. Ingham, m.a. History: G. C. Morris, 
M.A.; J. Saltmarsh, m.a.; A. B. Hibbert, m.a. Natural Sciences: D. 
Stockdale, sc.d. (Chemistry); G. Salt, sc.d. (Zoology): E. S. Shire, 
M.A. (Physics); K. C. Dixon, m.d. (Pathology); H. B. Barlow, m.a., 
M.B., b.chir. (Physiology). Mechanical Sciences: P. de K. Dykes, m.a. 
Economics: N. Kaldor, m.a. : R. L. Marris,m.a. English: F. L. Lucas. 
O.B.E., M.A.; G. H. W. Rylands, m.a. Modern Languages; D. H. Beves, 
M.A.; C. H. Trevelyan, m.a. 

Ordinary Entrance 

The College, as far as possible, allows entrants the choice of doing 
national service before or after residence, but this does not affect the 
time of application. Correspondence about admission should 1^ 
addressed to the Senior Tutor, and should begin when a boy is 
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sixteen years old, or at latest early in his pcnuliimaie year at school; 
such applicants are generally summoned for interview. There are 
some ordinary vacancies for those who apply later than that, but 
only if they are candidates for Scholarships at the College. All those 
pre-selected on interview and school record must qualify either by 
reaching ordinary entrance standard in the College Scholarship 
Examination or by passing the non-competitive Ordinary Entrance 
Examination in the March or June before they leave school. They 
must be exempt from the University Previous Examination before 
they can begin residence. Late applications can sometimes be con¬ 
sidered in exceptional circumstances. 

Payment on admission 

Entrants are required to deposit, before they begin residence, 
a sum of £30, which stands to their credit in the books of the College 
and is credited on their final College bill on the completion of their 
residence. An entrance fee of £3. 3^. is paid when the entry form 
is sent in, except by Scholars, Exhibitioners, and Choral Scholars. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

The following Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered 

in December each year: fifteen Open Scholarships, of which nine are 

of £100 and six of £60, and not less than nine Exhibitions of £40; 

these Scholarships and Exhibitions are awarded for proficiency in 

Classics, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, History, and Modern 

Languages. There are also six Scholarships restricted to Eton¬ 
ians. 

In addition a Scholarship is offered for Music, and there are 
offered two Scholarships and two Exhibitions for English. Also 
in March are offered Choral Scholarships of £80 and (every third 
year) ^ Organ Studentship of £120; these are open also to students 
in residence; details may be had from the Dean. 

The following Entrance Exhibitions, which, unlike the awards 
mentioned above, cannot be supplemented by the Ministry of 
^ucation, are awarded without examination: (n) the Morton 
E^ibition to a student who intends to be a clergyman; (6) a Gerald 
Shove Exhibition to a student entering under the auspices of the 
Board of Extra-mural Studies. 

An Ehrman Studentship is awarded in alternate years to a graduate 
of the University of California or of Yale University, an Orford 
studentship to a graduate of the University of New Zealand, a Giblin 
studentship to a graduate of the University of Melbourne, a Grainger 
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Studentship to a graduate of the University of Toronto, and a 
Crawford Studentship to a graduate of the University of Cape 
Town. 

A Cohen Studentship is awarded in alternate years to an Arts 
graduate of a University in the Commonwealth designated on each 
occasion, or in Israel. 

A Soley Studentship is awarded in alternate years to a graduate 
of Queen Mary College in the University of London. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of University examinations, the following awards 
may be offered to students in residence: (i) Foundation Scholarships 
of £100, tenable in the first instance for one year. The tenure may 
be prolonged for a further period and the value increased by addi¬ 
tional allowances in certain cases, (ii) Scholarships of £60 and 
Exhibitions, (ili) Studentships for research or advanced study in one 
or more of a wide variety of subjects. These last are offered in July to 
B. A. members of the College. The annual value of each Studentship 
is £200, though this may be increased or reduced in special 
circumstances. Studentships and grants for research totalling £3030 
were awarded to junior members of the College in the year 1955-56. 

MAGDALENE COLLEGE 

Magdalene College was founded in 1542 by Thomas, Baron Audley 
OF Walden, and the Mastership is still in the gift of the holder of the 
Barony of Braybrooke, as descended from and representing the 
Founder. Junior members in residence 259. 

Master: Rt Hon. Henry Urmston Willink, m.c., q.c., m.a. 

Tutors: F. R. F. Scott, m.a.; F. McD. C. Turner, m.c., d.f.c., m.a.; 

D. W. Babbage, o.b.e., m.a., ph.d.; R. F. Bennett, m.a. 

Lecturers: Mathematics: D. W. Babbage, o.b.e., m.a., ph.d. Classics: 
F. R. F. Scott, m.a. English: J. E. Stevens, m.a., ph.d. History: R. F. 
Bennett, m.a.; F. R. Salter, o.b.e., m.a.; F. McD. C. Turner, 
M.C., D.F.C., M.A.; J. D. Walsh, m.a. Medicine and Natural Sciences: 
B. C. Saunders, sc.d.; G. M. Hughes, m.a., ph.d. Modern Languages: 
R. W. Ladborough, m.a., ph.d. Music: F. McD. C. Turner, m.c., 
d.f.c., m.a. Law: R. W. M. Dias, m.a., ll.b. 

Directors of Studies: The Lecturers and the following: Economics: M. J. 
Farrell, M.A. Engineering: C. W. B. Gregson, m.a., ph.d. Agriculture: 
A. J. Brookes, m.a. Geography: Mrs M. J. Clegg, m.a. Theology: 
Rev. H. Chadwick, b.d., mus.b. 
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Payments before admission 

Before admission a candidate must pay the College entrance fee 
of £5 and £30 caution money (a deposit of £50 is required from 
a candidate whose parents are not domiciled in the United 
Kingdom). 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

There are offered in December each year not more than tsventy-one 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions of which not more than 
eleven will be Scholarships. These include when available the John 
Bond Scholarship restricted to the sons of clergy intending to take 
Holy Orders in the Church of England, and the Keable Scholarship 
or Exhibition restricted tocandidates in History from Whitgift School. 

The Scholarships are of £100 or £60 and the Exhibitions of £40. 
Of the Scholarships offered not more than six will be of £100. 

The College also offers annually in December a Coulthurst 
Scholarship of £80 for Agriculture. The Coulthurst Scholar must 
take either the first Part of the Natural Sciences Tripos and the 
Diploma in Agriculture, or both Parts of the Natural Sciences Tripos 
and the Diploma in Agricultural Sciences. The Coulthurst Scholar¬ 
ship is awarded on performance in Natural Sciences in the open 
scholarship examination, thus enabling candidates to be eligible for 
an open award in Natural Sciences as an alternative to the Coulthurst 
Scholarship. 

In addition the College offers every three years in December 
a Scholarship of £100 for Music. The next examination will be held 
in December 1958. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of University examinations. Entrance Scholarships 
and Exhibitions may be increased in value and the following bene¬ 
factions may be distributed: (i) the Pepysian Benefaction; (ii) the 
Mynors Bright Benefaction; (iii) the Alfred Peskett Benefaction. 

Other awards 

(i) The Donaldson Bye-Fellowship or Research Studentship; 
(ii) one or more Charles Kingsley Bye-Fellowships or Research 
Studentships in Natural Sciences or in any other branch of study 
approved by the Governing Body; (iii) the J. H. Stothert Bye- 
Fellowship or Research Studentship in Biological Sciences. 

A Bye-Fellowship or Research Studentship is tenable for one year 
and the holder may not be re-elected more than twice. Awards are 
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normally made to B.A.’s of the College, but applications are some¬ 
times invited from members of other Colleges. A Bye-Fellow has 
some of the privileges of a Fellow but is not a member of the 
Governing Body. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE 

Pembroke College was founded in 1347 under the name of Valence- 
Mary by Mary de St Paul, the widow of Aymer de Valence, Earl 
of Pembroke. King Henry VI was a liberal benefactor and obtained 
the name of second Founder. Junior members in residence 370. 

Master: Sydney Castle Roberts, m.a. 

Tutor: J. W. F. Rowe, m.a. (W. A. Camps, m.a.). 

Assistant Tutors: Rev. M. B. Dewey, m.a.; W. S. Hutton, m.a.; G. D. S. 

MacLellan, m.a., ph.o.; T. G. S. Combe, m.a. 

Directors of Studies, etc.: Mathematics: R. Stoneley, sc.d. Classics: 
(W. A. Camps, m.a.); M. C. Lyons, m.a. Natural Sciences: G. C. Smith, 
m.a.; F. B. Kipping, m.a., ph.d. Medicine: W. R. Keatinge, m.a., 
M.B., B.CHiR. History: D. M. Joslin, m.a.; Rev. J. C. Dickinson, m.a. 
Theology: Rev. G. M. Styler, m.a. Law: J. Campbell, m.c., 
m.a., ll.b. Modem Languages: T. G. S. Combe, m.a. Mechanical 
Sciences: G. D. S. MacLellan, m.a., ph.d.; R. E. D. Bishop, m.a. 
Economics: J. W. F. Rowe, m.c., m.a.; C. A. Blyth, m.a. Archaeology; 
J. D. Evans, M.A. English: M. J. C. Hodgart, m.a. Geography: W. W. 
Williams, m.a. Music: H. S. Middleton, mus.d. Agriculture: A. J. 
Brookes, m.a. Estate Management: D. R. Denman, m.a. 

Payments on admission 

Registration fee (payable on acceptance or on entry for certain 
University examinations taken before entering residence) £2; admis¬ 
sion fee (payable on entering residence) £3. Caution money £25 (or, 
if domiciled outside the British Isles, £50); this is a deposit repayable 
at the end of a man’s residence. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

In December each year there are offered between nine and thirteen 
Entrance Scholarships of £100 or £60 and between six and twenty 
Exhibitions of £40. The subjects of examination are Classics, Mathe¬ 
matics, Natural Sciences, History, and Modem Languages. A candi¬ 
date may take any one of these subjects, or (in some cases) any two 
subjects so far as the arrangement of the papers in the examination 
permits. The Scholarships offered include from time to time an 
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E. G. Browne Scholarship with preference for a candidate in Classics 
or Modern Languages who intends to proceed eventually to the 
study of Oriental Languages. A separate examination is also held 
in December for the award of Scholarships and Exhibitions in Eng¬ 
lish. An Organ Scholarship is also offered periodically. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

Awards normally made each year on the results of University 
examinations include 

(i) Foundation Scholarships and Exhibitions awarded to 
members of the College completing their second (occasionally their 
first or third) year of residence. 

(ii) Studentships of varying amount awarded to members ot 
the College for post-graduate research. 

PETERHOUSE 

Peterhouse was founded in 1284 by Hugo de Balsham, Bishop of 
Ely. Junior members in residence 220. 

Master: Herbert Butterfield, m.a. 

Tutors: J. W. S. Pringle, sc.d., f.r.s.; B. H. G. Wormald, m.a.; 

D. Mack Smith, m.a.; E. J. Kenney, m.a. 

College Lecturers: Mathematics: J. C. Bukkill, sc.d., f.r.s. Classics: 

E. J. Kenney, m.a. Natural Sciences: J. W. S. Pringle, sc.d., f.r.s.; 
J. C. Kendrew, m.a., ph.d. Medicine: R. D. Keynes, m.a., ph.d 
Theology: Rev. J. N. Sanders, m.a. History: B. H. G. Wormald, m.a. 
D. Mack Smith, m.a.; R. W. K. Hinton, m.a., ph.d. MechanIciU 
Sciences: R. Lubbock, m.a. Economics: R. M. Goodwin, m.a. 

Directors of Studies: Law; G. P. Wilson, m.a., ll.b. Modern Languages: 
T. W. 1. Bullock, m.a. Archaeology and Anthropology; E. R. Leach, 
m.a. English: G. Storey, m.a. Geography: C. T. Smith, m.a. 
Music: H. S. Middleton, mus.d. Agriculture: R. M. Woodman, ph.d. 

Admission of Pensioners 

Application for admission to the College should normally be made 
as soon as a boy has passed the General Certificate of Education at 
Ordinary level. All candidates are required to come to Cambridge 
for interview and must take the College Entrance Examination in 
the March of their last year unless they are granted exemption on 
the results of the Entrance Scholarship Examination, or exception¬ 
ally, for other reasons. Enquiries about admission should be 
addressed to the Senior Tutor. 


3-2 
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Payments on admission 

Before admission a candidate must pay £40 caution money (this 
sum is reduced to £20 for Scholars and Exhibitioners, and increased 
to £60 for students not domiciled in Great Britain) and £3 College 
registration fee. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

There are offered in December each year not more than four 
Scholarships of £100, five of £60, and not less than six Exhibitions of 
£40. Any of these may be awarded for proficiency in Mathematics, 
Classics, Natural Sciences, History, or Modern Languages, but not 
more than two awards (Scholarships or Exhibitions) are made to 
candidates in Modern Languages. A Wilhelm Brauer Scholarship is 
offered to candidates who intend to study Medicine, a Morgan 
Scholarship to candidates who intend to enter the Ministry of the 
Church of England, and there are additional Scholarships for can¬ 
didates who intend to study Theology, Law, Engineering or Archaeo¬ 
logy; these Scholarships will be awarded for proficiency in Mathe¬ 
matics, Classics, Natural Sciences, or History. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

At the end of the Easter Term certain Scholarships and other 
awards are offered to students in residence who have distinguished 
themselves in examinations. Among these awards are Hugo de Bal- 
sham Studentships awarded to graduates of the College who under¬ 
take research, and the J. M. Dodds Studentship for the promotion of 
advanced study or research in Mathematics or Physics. Other awards 
offered include (i) Choral Exhibitions; (ii) a Leaf Studentship (value 
not more than £50) to enable an undergraduate to travel abroad 
during the Easter or Long Vacation for some approved purpose in 
connexion with his studies; (iii) a Morgan Sizarship which may be 
awarded to candidates for the Ministry of the Church of England, 
normally at the end of their second year. Grants for travel in the 
vacation are made from the Leaf and Peter Storrs Funds. 

QUEENS* COLLEGE 

Queens’ College was founded in 1448 by Queen Margaret of 
Anjou, consort of King Henry VI, and refounded in 1465 by 
Elizabeth Widville, consort of King Edward IV. Junior members 
in residence 401. 

Presideni: John Archibald Venn, c.m.g., litt.d. 

Senior Tutor: G. P. McCullagh, m.a. 
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Tutor: A. Ll. Armitage, m.a., ll.b. 

Assistant Tutors: J. R. Trevaskis, m.a.; W. Hagenbuch. m.a. 

Lecturers and Directors of Studies: MflthcruEtics. E. A. Max\^ell, m.a., 
PH.D. Classics: J. R. Trevaskis. m.a. Natural Sciences: J. A. Ramsay, 
m.a., PH.D., F.R.S.: R. N. Haszeldine, m.a., PH.D. Pliysics (Advanced 
Students): J. A. Ratcliffe, m.a., f.r.s. Medicine: G. P. McCullagh. 
M.A. Theology and Music: Rev. H. Chadwick, b.d.. mus.b. Hebrew 
and Oriental Languages: Rev. H. St J. Hart, b.d. Law: A. Ll. 
Armitage, m.a.. ll.b.; G. P. Wilson, m.a., ll.b. History: P. Mathias, 
M.A. Modern Languages: D. Parmee, m.a. Mechanical Sciences: A. D. 
Browne, m.a.; C. S. Deakin. m.a. Economics: W. Hagenbuch, m.a. 
English: L. J. Potts, m.a.; J. Holloway, m.a. Agriculture and Estate 
Management: J. A. Ramsay, m.a., ph.d., f.r.s. 

Expenses 

There is a system of inclusive payment under which a student pays 
before the beginning of each term a sum of £58. Is. 3</. This covers 
College fees (other than e-xamination and degree fees) and the cost of 
meals in Hall. It includes the College fee for supervision of studies, 
but does not include rent of rooms or the University Composition 
Fee. 

When a name is accepted for admission the sum of £23 has to be 
paid. This payment covers the College admission fee (£3) and 
caution money (£20). When a student ceases to reside, or if he 
withdraws his name after admission, the £20 (less any sums due to 
the (College) is returned. The College admission fee is not returnable. 
A student whose parent or guardian is not domiciled in the United 
Kingdom must pay £40 caution money instead of £20, making the 
total to be paid on admission £43. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

Four Entrance Scholarships of £100 and six of £60 are offered in 
December each year. A limited number of Exhibitions of £40 may 
also be awarded. These Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered for 
proficiency in Mathematics, Classics, Natural Sciences, History, 
Modern Languages, English, or the General Examination. 

In addition two Frodsham Scholarships of £100 restricted to the 
sons of clergymen of the Church of England, a Kennett Hebrew 
Scholarship of £100, five Paterson Exhibitions of £40 and a Glen- 
dinning Nash Exhibition of £40 are offered at this examination. 

The Phillips Organ Scholarship of £70 is awarded on an examina¬ 
tion normally once in three years. 
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A Bolton Exhibition of £40 a year is awarded to members of 
the College who are candidates for Holy Orders in the Church of 
England. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

Awards without restriction of age are made on the results of 
University examinations. They include: (i) Foundation Scholarships; 
(ii) Scholarships or Studentships for advanced study or research, for 
which Bachelors of Arts or of Law are eligible; (iii) a Munro 
Studentship of £150 for one year (renewable for one or two further 
years) preferably in Mathematics or the Physical Sciences; (iv) a 
Joshua King Scholarship of up to £40, tenable for one year by 
a commencing Bachelor; (v) a Campion Scholarship of £40; (vi) two 
Sidgwick Exhibitions of about £20, with a preference to the sons of 
poor clergymen—these are in the gift of the President; (vii) a Sandys 
Exhibition of £10; (viii) a Rahere Studentship for a medical student; 
(ix) grants to deserving students of limited means. 

In addition College Prizes of books and of money are awarded on 
the result of the examinations or under special conditions. 

ST CATHARINE’S COLLEGE 

St Catharine’s College was founded in 1473 by Robert Wodelarke, 
D.D., Chancellor of the University and Provost of King’s College. 
Junior members in residence 415. 

Master: Donald Portway, m.a. 

Tutors: T. R. Henn, c.b.e., m.a. (Senior Tutor); Rev. Canon C. D. 
Waddams, m.a.; R. C. Evans, m.a., ph.d.; R. N. Gooderson, m.a.; 
K. E. Berrill, m.a. (Financial Tutor). 

Lecturers and Directors and Assistant Directors of Studies: Agriculture and 
Estate Management: D. B. Wallace, m.a. Archaeology and Anthro¬ 
pology: J. R. Goody, m.a., ph.d. Architecture: W. P. Dyson, m.a. 
Chemical Engineering: W. D. Armstrong, m.a., ph.d. Classics: W. K. 
Lacey, m.a.; W. H. S. Jones, litt.d. Economics: K. E. Berrill, 
M.A. English: T. R. Henn, c.b.e., m.a. Geography: A. A. L. Caesar, 
m.a. History: O. O. G. M. MacDonagh, m.a., ph.d. Law: R. N. 
Gooderson, m.a. Mathematics: Rev. Canon C. D. Waddams, m.a. 
Mechanical Sciences: The Master: F. D. Robinson, m.a. Medicine: 

R. S. Comline, m.a., ph.d. Modem Languages: S. C. Aston, m.a., 
ph.d.; L. T. Top.sfield, m.a., ph.d. Moral Sciences: Mrs M. M. 
Braithwaite, M.A. Music; H. S. Middleton, MUS.D. Natural Sciences: 

S. Smith, m.a., ph.d.; R. C. Evans, m.a., ph.d.; R. S. Comline, m.a.. 
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PH.D.; A. G. Maddock, m.a.; D. H. Northcote, m.a.; C. C. D. Shute. 

M.A..M.B., B.CHIR.; I. A. SILVER. M.A.;C L. Smith, M.A., PH.D.; H. L. K.. 

Whitehouse, m.a., PH.D. Theology: Rev. G. M. Styler, m.a. 

Payments on admission 

The College registration fee of £l must be paid by a candidate for 
the Previous Examination or any other examination taken before 
entry. In no circumstances is this fee refunded, but should 
a candidate subsequently come into residence it will be used in part 
payment of the College entrance fee of £5. £25 caution money 
(£50 where the parent or guardian does not reside within the United 
Kingdom) must be deposited by all students who are accepted for 
admission. Caution money is refunded when the student ceases to 
reside. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

One Scholarship of £100, not less than four Scholarships of £60, 
and a number of Exhibitions of £40, are offered in February or 
March each year for proficiency in Mathematics, Classics, Natural 
Sciences, History, Modern Languages, Mechanical Sciences, English, 
and Geography. 

The following special awards are also offered from time to time: 
(i) an Organ Scholarship of £60 (this will probably be offered in 
1959); (ii) a Sizarship of £50, in the gift of the Master; (iii) one or 
more Birfield Scholarships or Exhibitions in Mechanical Sciences. 

Choral Exhibitions of £30 are awarded annually by competition. 
Candidates for these may also enter for the Entrance Scholarship 
Examination; if they attain a certain standard therein, their Ex¬ 
hibitions may be raised to £40 and they may be recommended to 
the Ministry of Education for a University supplemental award. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of the annual examinations in June, awards are 
made (irrespective of age limitation), either in the form of increase of 
Scholarship, special grants, or election to Scholarship or Exhibition, 
to students who distinguish themselves as candidates for honours 
in any Tripos. 

The Bishop Sherlock Librarian Scholarship, of the annual value 
of £40 together with rooms, is normally given to a B. A. of the College, 
with a preference for candidates who are prepared to undertake some 
course of research leading to the Ph.D. Degree. 

The College offers from time to time Junior Research Student¬ 
ships. These are awarded on the results of the final honours 
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examinations, and particulars are available on application to the 
Senior Tutor. 

ST JOHN’S COLLEGE 

St John’s College, dedicated to St John the Evangelist, was founded 
in 1511 by the Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
mother of King Henry VII, and Foundress of Christ’s College. It 
succeeded the Hospital of St John, founded about 1135, from which 
Hugh Balsham, Bishop of Ely, removed his Scholars to Peterhouse 
in 1284. In consequence of the death of the Foundress before the 
completion of her designs, much difficulty was experienced in 
establishing the College on as large a scale as was originally intended, 
and it was mainly owing to the exertions and beneficence of her 
executor, John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, that sufficient funds 
were obtained. Junior members in residence 600. 

Master: James Mann Wordie, c.b.e., m.a. 

Tutors: R. L. Howland, m.a. {Senior Tutor); G. C. L. Bertram, m.a., 
PH.D.: F. H. Hinsley, m.a.: J. R. Bambrouch, m.a.; J. A. Crook, m.a.; 
Rev. A. T. Welford, m.a. 

Lecturers, Directors of Studies, and Supervisors: Mathematics: F. P. 
White, m.a.; F. Smithies, ph.d.; F. Hoyle, m.a.; R. A. LYrrLrroN, 
M.A., PH.D.: A. Salam, B.A., PH.D. ClassIcs: R. L. Howland, m.a.; 
A. G. Lee, m.a.; J. A. Crook, m.a.; J. R. Bambrough, m.a. Moral 
Sciences: Rev. J. S. Boys Smith, m.a.; Rev. A. T. Welford, m.a. 
(Psychology). Natural Sciences: P. A. G. Monro, m.d. (Anatomy); 
G. D. Greville, m.a. (Biochemistry); G. C. Evans, m.a., ph.d.; S. M. 
Walters, m.a., ph.d. (Botany); W. G. Palmer, sc.d., F. B. Kipping, m.a., 
ph.d. (Chemistry); N.F. Hughes,m.a. (Geology); F.W. Campbell, m.a. 
(Medical Studies); N. F. M. Henry, m.a., ph.d., I. D. Muir, b.a., ph.d. 
(Mineralogy and Petrology); F. G. J. Hayhoe, m.d. (Pathology); K. G. 
Budden, m.a., ph.d., T. W. Wormell, m.a., ph.d. (Physics); B. A. Cross, 
M.A., PH.D. (Physiology); F. S. J. Hollick, m.a., ph.d., R. A. Hinde, 
M.A. (Zoology). Theology: Rev. J. S. Bezzant, b.d. Hebrew and 
Oriental Languages: Rev. H. St J. Hart, b.d. Law: R. M. Jackson, 
ll.d.; K. Scott, m.a.; J. C Hall, m.a., ll.b. History: E. Miller. 
M.A.; F. H. Hinsley, m.a.; F. Thistlethwaite, m.a.; R. E. Robinson. 
M.A., ph.d. Modem Languages: J. P. Stern, m.a., ph.d. (German); 
E. D. James, m.a. (French); T. W. I. Bullock, m.a. (Spanish). Mechanical 
Sciences: H. G. Rhoden, m.a.; W. D. Womersley, m.a.; A. M. P. 
Brookes, m.a.; M. Appleby, m.a.; M. R. Horne, m.a., ph.d.; K. J. 
Pascoe, m.a.; j. H. Horlock, m.a. Economics: C. W. Guillebaud, 
c.b.e., m.a. ; R. C. O. Matthews, m.a. Music: G. H. Guest, m.a., mus.b. 
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English: H. S, Davies, m.a.; D. Daiches. ph.d. Geography: B. H. 
Farmer, m.a.; C. T. Smith, m.a. Agriculture: F. Hanley, m.a. Archi¬ 
tecture: D. W. Roberts, m.a. Archaeology and Anthropology: O. t. 
Daniel, m.a., ph.d. Anglo-Saxon: J. I’a. Bro.mwich, m.a. Chemical 
Engineering: W. D. Armstrong, m.a., ph.d. 

Payments on admission 

The sum of £37. 3s. payable on admission is made up of the 
following items; (a) the College admission fee of £2. 3s.: {/)) the 
University matriculation fee (£5); and (c) the caution money 
a deposit of £30. The caution money is £50 for a student whose 
parent or guardian does not reside within the United Kingdom. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

Fourteen Scholarships of £100 and eight of £60 and a limited 
number of Exhibitions of £40. are offered for competition in 
December of each year. Amongst these are included as available: 
two Baylis Scholarships of £100 for Mathematics, a Henry Arthur 
Thomas Scholarship of £100 for Classics, a Strathcona oraTownsend 
Scholarship of £100 for a candidate in Mathematics or Natural 
Sciences who intends to read Mechanical Sciences, two Humphry 
Davy Rolleston Scholarships for candidates who intend to read 
Medicine; a United Steel Companies Scholarship of £100, which may 
be augmented in certain circumstances to £150, for candidates who 
intend to study Physical or Mechanical Sciences; a McAulay 
Scholarship of £100 and a Whytehead Scholarship of £100 both 
open to candidates in any subject. 

In addition the following are offered at this examination: a 
Rogerson Scholarship of £100 for the study of Hebrew, a Lister 
Scholarship of £100 for Physical Sciences and tenable on condition 
that the Scholar reads Botany or Zoology for each Part of the 
Natural Sciences Tripos, a MulHnger Scholarship in Medieval 
History, a Hamlet Horace Mayor Scholarship of £100 open to 
candidates in any subject who are sons of clergymen of the Church 
of England, and certain close awards. 

A Scholarship in Music for candidates intending to read for the 
Music Tripos is offered each December at the time of the Open 
Scholarship competition. The examination is held jointly with 
King’s, Gonville and Caius, and Clare Colleges. 

An Organ Scholarship is offered from time to time. 

Four Choral Studentships of £60 are offered annually in March to 
candidates who intend to come into residence in the following 
October. Choral Students are required to take part in the musical 
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services of the College Chapel and to attend choir practices. 
Choral Students of the required academic standard may be recom¬ 
mended to the Ministry of Education for supplemental awards. The 
examination for Choral Studentships is held jointly with King’s 
College. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

Certain awards are made to students who distinguish themselves 
in University examinations. They include: (i) Scholarships; (ii) Exhi¬ 
bitions; (iii) the Hughes Exhibition of £35 for Biblical and Eccle¬ 
siastical History; (iv) two Thomas Hoare Exhibitions of £10 each 
for Mathematics, to undergraduates of limited means; (v) Choral 
Studentships—although usually awarded to candidates before resi¬ 
dence these Studentships are also open to resident members of the 
College, who should enter their names through Tutors; (vi) certain 
of the Close Exhibitions limited to candidates from certain schools 
(see Appendix B at the end of this chapter) that are open to 
qualified candidates already in residence; (vii) grants from the 
Tutors’ Praeter Fund, which is privately administered at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Tutors for the benefit of students who are in special 
need of pecuniary assistance. 

Eight or more Travel Exhibitions of £30 are offered annually to 
assist students in residence to travel abroad during the Long 
Vacation. 

The following Studentships are tenable by those who have taken 
the B.A. or LL.B. Degree: (i) Two or more Strathcona Studentships 
each of £200, tenable for one year and renewable for a second, for 
post-graduate study and research, (ii) Naden Studentships for 
Divinity, open to B.A.’s and LL.B.’s who are not Fellows, provided 
that they reside for the major part of each term. The tenure may be 
extended to a second or a third year, (iii) MacMahon Studentships 
for Law of £200 for four years, tenable by B.A.’s who are not 
Fellows. Candidates may have taken some other Tripos than that 
of Law but must be intending to prepare themselves for the legal 
profession, (iv) Two Hutchinson Research Studentships, ordinarily 
of £80, for research in Natural Science or Oriental Languages, 
tenable with Scholarships or Exhibitions and open to students of the 
College of not less than eight or more than nineteen terms’ standing, 
(v) One Slater Research Studentship of about £I 00 for advanced study 
or research in Physical or Natural Science either in Cambridge, or, 
with the permission of the College Council, in the laboratory 
attached to a Medical School, or elsewhere. The Studentship is 
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tenable (for one year) with a Scholarship or Exhibition and is open 
to B.A.’s not yet of M.A. standing, (vi) Mrs Ann Fry’s Hebrew 
Studentship of £150, ordinarily for one year, open to B.A.’s not yet 
of M.A. standing, (vii) Humphry Davy Rolleston Studentships of 
£100 for Medicine, tenable for not more than three years during the 
period of clinical studies, (viii) One Denney Studentship of £100 
for one year for advanced study or research in some branch of 
classical learning. The Studentship is tenable with a Scholarship or 
Exhibition, (ix) One Laski Studentship of not more than £100 for 
advanced study or research in Economics or in History or in 
Modern Languages, tenable for one year. The Studentship is tenable 
with a Scholarship or Exhibition, (x) One Harper-Wood Travelling 
Studentship of a value not exceeding £350 for study or research in 
English Poetry and Literature, open to graduates not over thirty 
years of age from any recognized University of Great Britain, 
Ireland, the British Dominions and Colonies, and of the United 
States of America who are of British ancestry. It is tenable for 
two years, and the student is required to spend not less than six 
months of the period of his tenure in some foreign country of his 
choice. 

SEL^VYN COLLEGE 

Selwyn College, an Approved Foundation, was founded in 1882 in 
memory of George Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand 
1841-67, and of Lichfield 1868-78, to provide a University education 
for young men in accordance with the principles of the Church of 
England, in preparation for professional or business life. Junior 
members in residence 313. 

Master: Rev. William Owen Chadwick, d.d. 

Senior Tutor: P. J. Durrant, m.a., ph.d. 

Assistant Tutors: J. K. S. St Joseph, m.a., ph.d.; W. R. Brock, m.a. 

PH.D.; J. WiNNY, M.A.; D. P. Hardy, m.a. 

Tutor for Admissions: D. P. Hardy, m.a. 

Lecturers: Natural Sciences: P. J. DuRRA>rT, m.a., ph.d. ; J. K. S. St Joseph, 
M.A.. PH.D.; H. B. CoTT, sc.d. Theology: Rev. A. C. Blyth, m.c., m.a. ; 
Rev. E. L. Randall, m.a. History: W. R. Brock, m.a., ph.d. Modem 
Languages; R. Auty, M.A. Engineering: D.B.Welbourn, m.a. English: 
J. Winny, m.a. 

Assistant Lecturer in History: T. G. P. Spear, o.b.e., m.a., ph.d. 

Directors of Studies:'T\\t Lecturers and the following: Mathematics: R. A. 
Lyttleton, m.a., ph.d., f.r.s. Medical Studies: P. A. G. Monro, m.d. 
Agriculture: G. D. H. Bell, ph.d. Law: J. W. C. Turner, m.a. 
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Economics: C. A. Blyth, m.a. Geography: B. W. Sparks, m.a. 
Physics: K. Weekes, m.a., ph.d. Music: R. Thurston Dart, m.a. 
Classics: M. M. Willcock, m.a. 

Payments on admission 

The payment of caution money is not required, but a student 
whose parent or guardian is not domiciled in the United Kingdom 
pays a deposit of £60, which will be returned when he ceases to reside. 

Terminal payments 

A terminal payment (between £83. 5s. and £85. 15 j. for under¬ 
graduates according to the rent of rooms occupied) is made in 
advance by all students at the beginning of each term for ordinary 
College expenses.^ 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

Entrance Scholarships of £100 and £60 and Exhibitions of £40 are 
offered in February each year for proficiency in Mathematics, Classics, 
Natural Sciences, History, Modem Languages, Mechanical Sciences, 
English, or Geography. Of the Scholarships, one isan Orpen Scholar¬ 
ship open only to sons of clergy of the Church of England, and 
another a Barwell Scholarship offered in the first instance to candi¬ 
dates who intend to devote their lives to the spreading of the Gospel 
in the Mission Field abroad. In the absence of such a candidate of 
sufficient merit, the Barwell Scholarship will be open to competition 
under the same conditions as Entrance Scholarships. One Choral 
Exhibition is offered for open competition in February each year. 
An Organist Scholarship is offered for open competition when there 
is a vacancy. 

The Patteson Missionary Studentship is offered for award each 
year to candidates intending to undertake missionary work. 
A selected student, who must join the College if he is not already 
a member, may be of the status of undergraduate, Research Student, 
or graduate. T^ere is no competitive examination. Further informa¬ 
tion may be obtained from the Master. 

A Scholar or Exhibitioner of the College must be a member of the 
Church of England or of some Church within the Anglican Com¬ 
munion. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of the University examinations certain awards are 

‘ It may be necessary lo increase these charges In the academical year 
1956-57 to meet advancing costs. 
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made to resident members of the College. Grants may also be made 
to students in need of financial assistance. Among the awards arc: 
(i) Scholarships and Exhibitions awarded from the College Scholar¬ 
ship Fund; (ii) the Bishop J. R. Sel\v7n Scholarship; (iii) the 
Lyttelton Scholarship; (iv) the Bishop Abraham Scholarship; 
(v) the Bishop J. R. Selwyn Exhibition; (vi) the William Selwyn 
Exhibition. 

Research Studentships are from time to time awarded to graduates 
of the College. 


SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE 

Sidney Sussex College was founded in 1596 under the will of the 
Lady Frances Sidney, Countess Dowager of Sussex, by virtue of 
a Charter granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1594 to Henry, E^l of Kent, 
and Sir John Harrington, her executors. The Society consists of a 
Master, twenty-three Fellows, and twenty-nine Scholars. Junior 
members in residence 226. 

Master: Thomas Knox-Shaw, m.c., m.a. 

Tutors: A. D. Roy, m.a.; M. M. Willcock, m.a. 

College Lecturers: Mathematics: P. C. Clemmow, ph.d., m.a. Classics: 
M. M. Willcock, m.a. Natural Sciences: H. L. H. H. Green, m.d.; 
J. A. Ratcuffe, O.B.E., M.A. Theology: Rev. R. P. Casey, b.d., ph.d. 
Law: J. W. A. Thornely, m.a. History: D. Thomson, m.a., ph.d.; 
R. C. Smail, M.B.E., M.A., PH.D. Mechanica! Sciences: R. H. Angus, 
M.A.: Economics A. D. Roy, m.a. 

Directors of Studies. The Lecturers and the following: Agriculture: 
F. Hanley, M.A. English: A. P. Rossiter,m.a. Geography: C. D. Ovey. 
M.A. Modem Languages: T. S. Wyatt, m.a., m.litt. 

Payments on admission 

The College entrance fee is £2. 2s. A prepayment of £30 is required 
from each accepted candidate before commencing residence; it is 
refunded when he graduates or ceases to reside. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

The following Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered 
in December each year; (o) four Scholarships of £100; (b) five 
Schol^ships of £60; (c) Exhibitions of £40. These Scholarships and 
E^ibitjo^ are offered for proficiency in Classics, Mathematics, 
Natural Scienc^, History, Modem Languages, or the General 
Examination. Certain Close Exhibitions limited to particular 
schools may also be awarded on the results of this examination. 
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Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of University examinations certain awards are made 
to members of the College already in residence. Among them are: 
(i) Foundation Scholarships of from £60 to £100; (ii) Taylor 
Scholarships of from £60 to £100; (iii) Exhibitions; (iv) Sizarships 
of not more than £30. Awards are also made for post-graduate 
research. 

Further information may be obtained from the Master or Tutors. 

TRINITY COLLEGE 

Trinity College was founded in 1546 by King Henry VIU by the 
consolidation and extension of the earlier foundation of Michael- 
house, founded in 1324, and King’s Hall, founded in 1337 by King 
Edward III. Queen Mary afterwards added twenty Scholarships. 
The Mastership is in the gift of the Crown. Junior members in 
residence: over 700. 

Master: Lord Adrian, o.m., m.a., m.d., f.r.s. 

Tutors: J. S. Morrison, m.a. (Senior Tutor); J. M. K. Vyvyan, m.a.; 

M. G. M. Pryor, m.a., ph.d.; A. Ker, m.a. 

Lecturers: Mathematics: J. W. S. Cassels, ph.d.; J. A. Pople, m.a., 
PH.D. ; H. P. F. Swinnerton-Dyer, m.a. Classics; F. H. Sandbach, m.a.; 
J. S. Morrison, m.a.; A. Ker, m.a. Natural Sciences: F. G. Mann, 
sc.D.; M. Black, m.a.; W. A. H. Rushton, sc.d. (Director of Medical 
Studies); J. Ashmead, m.a., ph.d. ; K. Bailey, sc.d. ; M. G. M. Pryor, m.a., 
PH.D. ; S. R. Nockolds, ph.d. ; A. F. Huxley, m.a. ; H. W. Lissman, m.a. ; 

N. Sheppard, m.a., ph.d.; G. L. Squires, m.a., ph.d. Theology: H. A. 
Williams, m.a. Law: H. W. R. Wade, m.a.; E. Lauterpacht, m.a., 
ll.b.; j. A. JoLowicz, m.a. History: J. M. K. Vyvyan, m.a.; J. 
Gallagher, m.a.; T. P. R. Laslett, m.a.; J. H. Elliott, m.a., ph.d. 
Modern Languages: D. H. Green, m.a.; R. A. Leigh, m.a. Mechanical 
Sciences: A. M. Binnfe, m.a.; C. W. Oatley, m.a.; E. N. Fox, sc.d.; 
J. G. Yates, m.a. Economics: P. Sraffa, m.a.; M. H. Dobb, m.a.; 
R. R. Neild, m.a. Geography: W. V. Lewis, m.a. English: R. T. H. 
Redpath, m.a., ph.d. 

Directors of Studies: The Lecturers and the following: Music: H. S. 
Middleton, mus.d. Russian: E. R. Sands, m.a. Archaeology and 
Anthropology: E. E. D. M. Oates, m.a. Architecture: W. P. Dyson, 

m.a. Agriculture and Estate Management: M. G. Barker, m.a. Moral 
Sciences: C. Lewy, m.a., ph.d. Chemical Engineering: J. F. Davidson, 
m.a., ph.d. 
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Payments on admission 

The College admission fee is £5. Every accepted candidate 
is required to deposit £30 as caution money, £15 being due on 
acceptance and £15 on admission. 

Entrance awards 

(i) In December of each year there are offered (a) thirty-one 
Entrance Scholarships, including ten Robert Styring Scholarships, 
of £100 or £60 a year, of which not more than twenty will be of £100 
a year, and (6) sixteen Exhibitions of £40 a year. 

(ii) In May of each year (a) one or more Research Studentships 
(maximum value £425) may be awarded to graduates of Universities 
other than Cambridge who have undertaken to read for the Ph.D. 
Degree and who have been nominated not later than 1 April by the 
Heads of their Universities; and (6) one or more Exhibitions of £40 
may be awarded to members of Commonwealth Universities who 
intend to read for the B.A. or LL.B. Degree and who have been 
nominated not later than 1 May by the Heads of their Universities. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

On the results of University examinations, and on other evidence 
of attainments, Senior Scholarships of £100 and Exhibitions of 
£40 may be awarded to undergraduates in their first, second, or third 
year of residence. An Exhibition is tenable for one year but may be 
prolonged. A Senior Scholarship is tenable until the end of the fourth 
year from the beginning of the holder’s residence, but the Council 
may prolong it until the end of the fifth year, or convert it into 
a Research Scholarship tenable until the end of the academical year 
in which the holder is last eli^ble to compete for a Fellowship. The 
following awards are appropriated to particular classes of persons or 
to particular subjects or purposes: 

(i) Awards open to members of the College who wish to reside for 
a fourth or fifth year for study or research: 

{a) The AUhusen Scholarship (about £90), not for Classics. 
(6) The Dealtry Exhibition (£50) for Theology, (c) The Dunning 
Scholarship (about £200). {d) The Lees Knowles Exhibition (about 
£60); preference is given to a student bom in the County of 
Lancaster, (e) The Peter Leigh Exhibition (about £45). (/) The 
Potts Exhibition (about £45). (g) The Woodward of Bitton and Past 
Scholar’s Exhibition (about £55). 

(ii) Awards open to members of the College for travel: 

(a) The Cooke Hurle Travelling Studentship (about £25) 
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tenable for the purpose of travel or study in classical lands by a- 
member of the College in his first four years of residence who has 
taken or is about to take at least one Part of the Classical Tripos. 
(6) The Crawford Travelling Scholarship (about £75) tenable for the 
purpose of travel or study in Europe and the Mediterranean countries 
by a member of the College in his first four years of residence who 
has worked for at least two terms for the Historical Tripos. 

(iii) Other awards: 

(<3) Choral Clerkships (£30) are awarded early in the Michaelmas 
Term each year to a limited number of members of the College who 
undertake to perform as members of the College Choir such duties 
as may be prescribed by the Dean of Chapel and the Organist. 
Tenure is for one year, but may be prolonged for a second or a third 
year, {b) TheJamesStuari Exhibition (about £85) maybe awarded on 
the recommendation of the Board of Extra-mural Studies to an adult 
student resident under the auspices of the Board. This Exhibition 
may also be awarded as an entrance emolument (see Appendix B 
at the end of this chapter), (c) Three Jeston Exhibitions (£50) may 
be awarded to poor students of the College, with a preference for 
lineal descendants of members of the Haberdashers’ Company or 
Staffordshire men who are actual or intending students of Divinity. 
Subject to this preference the Council may award Exhibitions either 
to other candidates who have been admitted or are qualified to be 
admitted to the B. A. Degree, or, failing such candidates, to any other 
poor student, {d) One or more Whittaker Scholarships may be 
awarded to members of the College who are or are about to become 
members of Lincoln's Inn as students of law preparatory to entering 
into practice as barristers-at-iaw. The value of a First Scholarship is 
£105; the value of a Second Scholarship is £52. IOj. 

Subject to various rules of age and standing, members of the 
College (and where stated other members of the University) may 
compete for the following awards for advanced study or research. 
When an award open to candidates who are not members of the 
College is offered for competition, notice is given in the Cambridge 
University Reporter, {a) The Baldwin Scholarship (about £80) for 
Mathematics. (6) The Coutts Trotter Studentship (not more than 
£320) for Physiology or Experimental Physics, or failing suitable 
candidates in those subjects, other branches of Natural Science, 
(c) The Earl of Derby Studentship (about £100) for History, {d) The 
Perrott Studentship (not more than £300) for Psychical Research, 
tenable by a graduate of the University or by any other person who 
has completed his twenty-first year, (e) The Rouse Ball Studentship 
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in Mathematics (£136) for the study of mathematics in a foreign 
University or school. (J) The Sheepshanks Exhibition (about £50) 
for Astronomical Research, tenable by a member of the Univer¬ 
sity. (g) The Stanton Studentship (about £135) for Divinity, including 
the Philosophy of Religion, tenable by a male graduate of the 
University. (A) The Twisden Studentship (about £360) for Mathe¬ 
matics or Experimental Physics, tenable by a male graduate of the 
University. (/) The Wyse Studentship (not more than £400) for 
study, in the field, of the sociology of primitive peoples, tenable by 
a graduate of the University or a person who has been granted the 
University Diploma in Anthropology. 

TRINITY HALL 

Trinity Hall was founded by Willum Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, 
in 1350, and was especially designed by him for the study of Law. 
This has been recognized by the establishment of Law Lectureships, 
Law Studentships, Open Scholarships for intending students of Law, 
and Foundation Scholarships; but members of the College are not 
restricted to any particular subject of study, and a normal balance 
of numbers is maintained among all the usual subjects. Junior 
members in residence 270. 

Master: Sir Ivor Jennings, k.b.e., q.c., utt.d., f.b.a. 

Vice-Master and Tutor: C. W. Crawley, m.a. 

Dean ami Assistant Tutor: Rev. R. A. K. Runcie, m.c., m.a. 

Assistant Tutor: G. Storey, m.a. 

Directors of Studies: Law; J. W. C, Turner, m.c., m.a., ll.b.; T. Ellis 
Lewis, ph.d.; T. C. Thomas, m.a., ll.b. Classics; G. S. Kirk, d.s.c., 
M.A. History; C.W.Crawley.m.a.;G.F.A.Best, M.A., PH.D. English: 
G. Storey, m.a. Modern Languages: J. W. Barker, m.a., ph.d.; 

R. Kelly, M.A. ;R.D. Gray, M.A., PH.D. Moral Sciences: A. C. Ewing, 
LiTT.D. Theology: Rev. R. A. K. Runcie, m.c., m.a. Mathematics: 

S. Wylie, m.a. Medicine: Professor H. R. Dean, m.d. Natural Sciences: 
G.W. Kenner, ph.d.; W. Cochran, m.a. Engineering: E. K. Frankl, 
M.A. Agriculture: N. Dean, m.a. 

Payments on admission 

The College entrance fee of £3 must be paid as soon as a candidate 
has been provisionally accepted for admission. Before a candidate 
is entered for any pre-entry University examination there must be 
paid the University matriculation fee of £5; and, before he comes 
into residence, this fee and also £27. IOj. caution money (£12. lOj. 
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for Scholars and Exhibitioners) must have been paid: the latter is 
returned when the student pays his final account. For candidates 
living abroad a guarantee in addition to caution money, or a deposit 
in place of caution money, is required (normally £100). 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

Entrance Scholarships of £100 or £60 and Exhibitions of £40, 
twenty-five in number, of which not more than fifteen will be 
Scholarships, are offered in December of each year. The full titular 
value of the Wootton Isaacson Scholarship, the Thomas Cannon 
Brookes Scholarship and the Brockhouse Scholarship is paid with¬ 
out regard to the financial circumstances of the holder. Entries must 
reach the Tutor not later than 1 November. 

The subjects of examination are Classics, Mathematics, Natural 
Sciences, History, Modern Languages, and English. Provided that 
the Tutor’s consent is obtained, a Scholar or Exhibitioner is free to 
choose his subject of study on coming into residence, unless he has 
been elected to one of the following Scholarships or Exhibi¬ 
tions: 

(fl) A Scholarship or Exhibition open to candidates in any of the 
above subjects who have sent to the Tutor a written undertaking to 
read for at least one Part of the Law Tripos. 

{b) A Scholarship open to candidates in Classics who undertake 
to read Medicine. For details of the conditions of this Scholarship 
application should be made to the Tutor. 

If no suitable candidates apply for the above Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, they will be available for unrestricted competition. 

(c) One Wootton Isaacson Scholarship of £100 or two of lesser 
amount open to candidates in Modern Languages who undertake to 
study Spanish or Portuguese for at least two years at Cambridge and 
to offer at least one of these languages in Part 1 of the Modern and 
Medieval Languages Tripos. Candidates who do not offer Spanish 
in the Scholarship examination may show their knowledge of that 
language by means of the oral examination. 

id) A Thomas Cannon Brookes Scholarship of £100 may be 
awarded whenever there is a vacancy (at least in every third year) to 
the candidate who has shown the greatest proficiency in Mathematic 
or in Mathematics applicable to the Physical Sciences and who 
undertakes to read for at least one Part of the Mathematical Tripos 
or for Part I of the Mechanical Sciences Tripos or for Part I of the 
Natural Sciences Tripos including the half-subject Mathematics. 
This Scholarship is not offered in December 1956. 
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(e) A Brockhouse Scholarship of £100 may be awarded whene\’er 
there is a vacancy to a candidate who undertakes to read tor at least 
one Part of the Mechanical Sciences Tripos. This Scholarship is not 
otfered in December 1956. 

Awards open to students already in residence or to graduates 

The following awards may be made to members of the College in 
the light of their academical record: (i) Foundation Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, usually tenable only until the holder is of standing for 
the degree of B.A., although in certain circumstances they may be 
extended for one year more, (ii) Trinity Hall Law Studentships, of 
not less than £50 a year and not more than £200 a year tenable for not 
more than three years and not requiring residence in Cambridge, 
which may be awarded without further examination to graduates 
who intend to follow some branch of the legal profession, and who 
have been placed in the First Class in a Law examination of the 
University, (iii) Dr Cooper's Law Studentships, of not less than 
£50 a year, tenable for not more than three years and not requiring 
residence in Cambridge, which may be awarded to deserving 
Trinity Hall graduates in Law who are at the date of the award 
under the standing of Master of Arts or Master of Law and who 
intend to follow some branch of the legal profession or to pursue 
further studies in Law. (iv) Research Studentships tenable by 
graduates wishing to remain in Cambridge for the purpose of 
research. 

FITZVVILLIAM HOUSE 

Fitzwilliam House was established in 1887 (but was known as 
Fitzwilliam Hall until 1924) as the centre of the corporate life of 
the Non-Collegiate Students, who were first admitted to the Uni¬ 
versity in 1869 under the control of a Board appointed by the 
Senate. Students in residence 430. 

Censor: {vacant). 

Assistant Censor and Bursar: W. W. Williams, m.a. 

Tutor: R. N. Walters, m.a. 

Assistant Tutors: R. Kelly, m.a.; B. M. Herbertson, m.a. 

Directors of Studies: Agriculture: S. Dickinson, m.a. Classics: R. N. 
Walters, m.a. Economics: J. E. G. Utting, m.a. English: R. N. 
Walters, m.a. Geography: A. Hyde, m.a. History: C. L. Wayper^ 
M.A., PH D. Law: J. W. C. Turner, m.a., ll.b. Mathematics: R. A. 
Lyttleton, m.a., ph.d. Mechanical Sciences: R. W. Haywood ma 
Medicine: B. M. Herbertson, m.a. (m.d. Durham). Modem Languages'- 


4-2 
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R. Kelly, M.A. Moral Sciences: Mrs M. M. Braithwaite, m.a. Music: 

P. A. Tranchell, M.A., MUS.B. Natural Sciences: J. B. Whitworth, 

I’H.D. Theology: Rev. P. R. Ackroyd, m.a., ph.d. 

Payments on admission 

Every entrant is required to pay caution money before first coming 
into residence. The amount to be paid, which is returnable after the 
completion of residence, is £25, or if the student is not ordinarily 
resident in Great Britain or Northern Ireland, £50. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions 

The following Entrance Exhibitions are offered annually in 
February by Fitzwilliam House: two R. H. Clough Entrance Ex¬ 
hibitions of £40, tenable for up to three years; two Clothworkers’ 
Entrance Exhibitions of £40, tenable for up to three years. 

One or more Exhibitions from the fund established by students 
resident in 1912 may be awarded to students in residence. 

Entrance Exhibitioners, and in certain cases 1912 Exhibitioners, 
may be recommended to the Ministry of Education for University 
supplemental awards. 

The Noel Player Bursary, of £30 to £40, is awarded by the Censor 
to a student in residence who is a candidate reading for honours and 
intending to take Holy Orders. 

In addition, various prizes of books or money may be awarded to 
students in residence on the results of examinations or under special 
conditions. 

The Censor has at his disposal a Gift Fund with which to help 
students in straitened circumstances. 


2. WOMEN’S COLLEGES 

GIRTON COLLEGE 

Girton College was founded in 1869, obtained a Royal Charter in 
1924, and in 1948 became a College in the University. 

Mistress: Mary Lucy Cartwright, sc.d., f.r.s. 

Tutors: Miss A. Duke, m.a.; MissS. M. Gillies, m.a.; Mrs Grant, m.a. 
Secretary: Miss K. M. Peace, m.a. 

Directors of Studies and Lecturers: Mathematics: Lady Jeffreys, m.a., 
PH.D. Classics: Miss A. Duke, m.a. Natural Sciences (Physical Sciences): 
Miss H. D. Meoaw, m.a., ph.d. Natural Sciences (Biological Sciences): 
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Miss J. E. Marker, m.a. Medicine: Mrs Heard, ph.d. History: Mrs 
Lindsay, m.a., ph.d. Modem and Medieval Languages: Miss A. A. B. 
Fairlie, ph.d. Economics: Mrs Hollond, m.a. English: Miss M. C. 
Bradbrook, litt.d. 

Directors of Studies: Moral Sciences: Miss M. C. Bradbrook, liit.d. 
Theology: Miss E. M. Chrystal, m.a. Law: Mrs Hollond, m.a. 
Oriental Languages: Miss A, Duke, m.a. Mechanical Sciences. Lady 
Jeffreys, m.a.. ph.d. Archaeology and Anthropology: (Section A) Mrs 
Wheatley, m.a.; (Section B) Mrs Chadwick, m.a. Geography; 
Mrs Grove, m.a. Music: Mrs Vlasto. m.a., mus.b. Agriculture and 
Estate Management: Miss S. M. Gillies, m.a. Architecture: Mrs 
Chibnall, ph.d. Veterinary Medicine: Miss J. E. Harker, m.a. 
Lecturers or Assistant Lecturers: Classics: Miss N. V. Dunbar, m.a. 
History: Mrs Chibnall, ph.d. French: Madame de Mouruues, ph.d. 
Spanish: Mrs Grant, m.a. German: Miss E. J. Engel, m.a. English: 
Mrs Bennett, m.a. Geography: Mrs Grove, m.a. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 

Major and Minor Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered each 
year on the results of the College Scholarship Examination. The 
standard values are £30 for a Major or Minor Scholarship and £15 
for an Exhibition. Augmentation to maximum values of £60 for 
a Major Scholarship, £50 for a Minor Scholarship, and £40 for an 
Exhibition, may be granted on evidence of financial need, and will 
normally qualify the holders for supplemental State Scholarships. 
The normal tenure of the awards Is for three years. 

Awards open to students already in residence 

Scholarships and Exhibitions may be awarded at the end of the 
first or second year for notably meritorious performance. 

Other awards 

Post-graduate awards (many of which are open to women 
graduates of any University) include: (i) Old Girtonians’ Student¬ 
ship. (ii) Amelia Gurney Graduate Scholarship, (iii) Carlisle 
Research Scholarships, (iv) J. E. Caimes Scholarship for Political 
Economy or Economic History, (v) Ethel Sargant Studentship for 
Natural Sciences (with preference for Botany), (vi) Tucker-Price 
Studentships for Natural Sciences, (vii) M. T. Meyer Studentship 
for Mathematics, (viii) M. M. Dunlop Scholarship with preference 
for Classics, (ix) Maria Degani Scholarship for Italian, (x) O. M. 
Gardner Scholarship for History. 
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Particulars of Scholarships and Studentships, and also of certain 
Fellowships and Bye-Fellowships, can be obtained from the College 
Secretary. 

NEWNHAM COLLEGE 

Newnham College was founded in 1871 and obtained a Royal 
Charter in 1917. In 1948 it became a College in the University. 

Principal: Ruth Louisa Cohen, m.a. 

Tutors: Miss H. J. Pybus, m.a.; Miss I. V. Morris, m.a.; Miss P. Burne, 
M.A.; Miss P. L. Cook, m.a., ph.d. 

College Secretary: Miss C. S. M. Abbott, m.a. 

Directors of Studies and Lecturers: Mathematics: Miss M. E. Grimshaw, 
m.a. Classics: Miss J. M. Reynolds, m.a. Natural Sciences: MrsD. M. 
Agar, m.a., ph.d. Medicine and Veterinary Medicine: Miss M. C. C. 
Lobban, m.a., ph.d., m.r.c.v.s. History: Miss C. B. A. Behrens, m.a. 
Modern Languages: Miss M. G. Wallas, m.a. English: Miss K. M. P. 
Burton, m.a. Geography: Miss J. B. Mitchell, m.a. 

Directors of Studies: Moral Sciences and Music: Miss P. Burne, m.a. 
Theology and Oriental Languages: Miss E. M. Chrystal, m.a.. Law: 
Miss H. J. Pybus, m.a. Mechanical Sciences: Miss M. E. Grimshaw, 
M.A. Economics: Miss P. L. Cook, m.a., ph.d. Archaeology and 
Anthropology: (Section A) Miss J. B. Mitchell, m.a., (Section B) Mrs N. 
Chadwick, m.a. Architecture: Miss J. B. Mitchell, m.a. 

Lecturers: Mathematics: Miss S. M. Edmonds, m.a.,ph.d. German: Miss I. V. 
Morris, m.a. English: Miss V. J. Pnr, m.a. History: Miss K. W. 
Hughes, m.a. Physics: Mrs A. C. Horton, m.a. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions 

A number of awards are made yearly, or from time to time as 
funds permit, on the results of the Scholarship examination 
Scholarships are either Major (of a minimum value of £30 which 
may be increased up to £60), or Minor (of a minimum value of £30 
which may be increased up to £50). Exhibitions are of a minimum 
value of £15, which may be increased up to £40. College awards 
assessed at the maximum values make the holder eligible, subject to 
the regulations of the Ministry of Education, for a State Scholar¬ 
ship. 

A certain number of small Scholarships and Exhibitions may be 
awarded on the results of the Tripos and Preliminary Examinations. 
They include: (i) the Arthur Hugh Clough Fourth Year Scholar¬ 
ship; (ii) the Mary Ewart Second Year Scholarship; (iii) a Caroline 
Turle Scholarship; (iv) a Mary Sparke Scholarship; (v) the Felicia 
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Lamer Scholarship for History; (vi) the Dorothy Stevenson Post- 

Graduate Scholarship for English or Classics. 

Further particulars of these awards and information about 
Research Studentships may be obtained from the College Secretary. 

hughes hall 

Principal : Miss M. A. Wileman, m.a. 

Tutor: Miss E. M. Tomlin, m.a. 

Elizabeth Phillips Hughes Hall, formerly known as the Cambridge 
Training College for women, was founded in 1885 for the training 
of women graduates intending to follow the profession of teaching. 

In 1949 it became a Recognized Institution of the University, and 

its students are members of the University. 

The Course of Study lasts for one year, beginning in the 

Michaelmas Term. 

The cost of residence is £147 together with the normal College 
and University charges; the greater part of this may be met by 
grant from the Ministry of Education in the case of ‘recognized’ 
students in the Department of Education. State or County Major 
Scholarships extended for a fourth year are also tenable at the 
College. 

In cases of financial need a bursary may be awarded from the 
E. P. Hughes Memorial Fund. There is also a fund maintained by 
the Old Students’ Gild, from which small sums may be allotted to 
meet special needs and emergencies. 

Inquiries and applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, Hughes Hall, Cambridge. 

NEW HALL 

Tutor: Miss A. R. Murray, m.a. 

Lecturer: Miss H. Hammond, m.a., ph.d. 

New Hall was established in 1954 by the Association to Promote a 
Third Foundation for Women in the University of Cambridge and 
is a Recognized Institution of the University. Its students prepare for 
Tripos Examinations or research degrees. Scholarships have been en¬ 
dowed and are to be awarded for the present to students in residence. 

Inquiries and applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Tutor, New Hall, Silver Street, Cambridge. 


^ See Chapter XVII ‘The Training of Teachers*. 
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APPENDIX A 
MADINGLEY HALL 

The Hall, a large country house dating back in part to 1540 and 
four miles west of Cambridge, has been acquired by the University, 
renovated and equipped, and is, with its park and gardens, available 
during Full Term for fifty residents. Accommodation is in study- 
bedrooms, centrally heated, fitted with hot and cold water, and 
furnished. There are two sets, each of two rooms, and three or four 
double rooms for married couples. There is also a dining-hall, a 
large common room and a library, two hard tennis courts and 
garage accommodation for twenty cars. On weekdays during Full 
Term there is a bus service to and from Cambridge four times a day, 
with a late bus twice a week. 

Members of the University who have graduated and are working 
for a second Tripos or a further degree, students from other Univer¬ 
sities who have been approved by the Board of Research Studies, 
visiting lecturers from overseas, and members of the Overseas 
Service Course are eligible for acceptance as residents. In special 
circumstances other students working in the University can be con¬ 
sidered for admission. A limited number of places are available for 
women. The terminal charge for a single study-bedroom, breakfast, 
and dinner is £50 inclusive of linen and its laundry. Outside Full 
Term the charge is six guineas a week; a limited amount of accom¬ 
modation is available during the Christmas and Easter vacations, 
but the Hall is then also used for residential Courses for adult 
students arranged by the Board of Extra-mural Studies. 

Applications should be made to the Warden. 
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Most of the above Scholarships offered by Jesus College are awarded at the December Entrance Scholarship Examination 
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CHAPTER 111 


THE PREVIOUS EXAMINATION 


No student is admitted to any examination leading to any of the 
decrees of B.A.. LL.B., M.B.. B.Chir., Mus.B., and\’et.M.B. (except 
the Qualifvinc Examination for the Mechanical Sciences Tripos and 
the First m'b. Examination) who has not passed or obtained 
exemption from the PreNious Examination: and to ha\e passed it 
or obtained exemption from it is a necessarx’ condition of matricu¬ 
lation for all save certain restricted classes of students (e.g. Research 
Students and candidates for certain Diplomas). 

The examination is held in Cambridge four times a year, in 

October. December. March, and June. 

Entries must be made through a College or Fitzwilliam House 
at least five weeks in advance: but late entries may sometimes be 
accepted on payment of additional fees. 

The following is a summaix' of the regulations governing the 
Pre\ious Examination: 

The examination is di\ ided into three Parts which may be taken 
separately or in combination, and a student who has been exempted 
from the whole of the examination except certain papers may be a 
candidate for those papers. No candidate may take in any Part 
a subject which is substantially the same as a subject in \irtue of 
a qualification in which he has been granted exemption from any 
other Part. 

The use of dictionaries is not allowed in any paper. 

Part 1 

Part 1 consists of the following fourteen papers: 

(1) and (2) Latin 

(3) and (4) Greek 

(1) and (3): .A choice of two sections from the following: 

(i) Unseen prose translation. 

(ii) Unseen verse translation. 

(iii) Simple sentences for translation into Latin or Greek. 
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(2) and (4): (i) Unseen translation, with grammatical questions 
arising from the passages chosen. 

or (ii) Twelve questions, of which candidates must answer five, 
dealing with the following topics: 

(a) Outlines of Greek and Roman history, especially of such 
periods as are covered by the authors most commonly read in schools; 

(b) The main features of the Homeric world, of domestic life, 
and military, political and constitutional organization at Athens, 
Sparta and Rome, and of Roman Britain; 

(c) The main features of Greek and Roman religion, mythology, 
and legend. 

The following books are recommended for study in connexion 
with Papers 2 and 4; 

C. E. Robinson, History of the Roman Republic (Methuen)', Charles- 
worth, The Roman Empire (O.U.P.); Barrow, The Romans (Pelican); 
Limebeer, The Romans (C.U.P.); Treble & King, Everyday Life in Rome 
(O.U.P.); Collingwood, Roman Britain (O.U.P.); C. E. Robinson, History 
of Greece (Methuen); Kitto, The Greeks (Pelican); Limebeer, The Greeks 
(C.U.P.); Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion (Watts); Kent, Stories 
from Ancient Greece (Simpkin Marshall); Lowes Dickinson, The Greek 
View of Life (Methuen); Glover, The Ancient World (Pelican). 

(5) and (10) French Papers (5), (6), (7), (8), (9). Translation from 

(6) and (11) German the language of three prose passages, 

(7) and (12) Italian selected, adapted, or composed for the 

(8) and (13) Spanish purpose, their vocabulary being in the 

(9) and (14) Russian main that of everyday life. 

Papers (10), (11),(12),(13),(14). Translation 
of English sentences and a brief passage 
of continuous prose into the language. 

Candidates must take (a) either Papers 1 and 2 or Papers 3 and 4 
(except as mentioned below) and (b) either Papers 5 and 10, or Paper 
6 and any one of Papers 5, 7, 8, 9, and 11, or Papers 7 and 12, or 
Papers 8 and 13, or Paper 9 and any one of Papers 5, 6, 7, 8, and 14. 
No candidate may take more than four papers. In order to pass in 
Part I, a candidate must obtain a certain minimum aggregate of marks 
on the papers taken and a certain minimum of marks in each 
language. No marks below a certain minimum in any paper will be 
counted. 

Asiatic^ or African Candidates who are not of European descent 

* For these regulations, and for the regulations for exemption from the 
Previous Examination, Asia is regarded as including European Turkey, and 
Turkish descent as being non-European. 
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may take, instead of Papers (1) and (2) or Papers (3) and (4) two 
papers in Arabic (Papers 28 and 29), Persian (Papers 30 and 31), 
Lnskrit (Papers 32 and 33), Pali (Papers 34 and 35), or Chinese 


(wen-yen) (Papers 36 and 37). 

Notice of intention to offer these subjects should be given, through 
a College or FitzsvilUam House, before 1 January for the March 
examination, I April for the June examination, 15 July for the October 
examination, or 1 October for the December examination Late 
entries may be accepted after the above dates, on certain conditions, 

and on payment of additional fees. 

For each language one paper will contain: 

(<j) passages for translation into English from set books or por¬ 
tions of books with grammatical or other questions on them; 

(b) questions on the subject-matter; 
and the other will contain two or more unprepared passages for 


translation into English. 

Such candidates may also in place of a second language in Part 1 
take a paper on an English prose set book (Paper 38) with questions 
on its subject-matter, and a paper on a classic English play or poem 
with grammatical and other questions on it (Paper 39). 

The set books for Asiatic and African candidates are as follows 

for the years 1956 and 1957: 


Arabic 

Qur’an, Surahs n and v (al-Baqarah and al-Md'idah). 

Al-Fakhri from the beginning of the reign of Harun al-Rashid to the end 
of the reign of al-Wathiq (pp. 263-325 in Derenbourg’s edition; pp. 173- 
213 in the Cairo edition of the Dar al-Ma’arif of 1945). 

The Hamasa of Abu Tammam, Bab al-Adab (pp. 2-59 in Part u of the 
edition published at Cairo in 1927). 


Persian 

Siyasat-namah of Ni^am al-Mulk: Chapters 1-40 in edition of Schefer 
(Paris, 1891) or ‘Abbas Eghbal (Tehran, 1320). 

Shah-namah of Firdausi: pp. 333-93 in Muntakhab~i Shdhmdmah ed. 
Furughi (Tehran, 1321). 

Sanskrit 

(1) Kathaka Upani^d I, i-iii, with Sankara’s Commentary. (2) Hito- 
padesa I. (3) Sakuntala. 

Pali 

(1) Dhammapada. (2) Jataka, nos. 151-72 (ed. Fausboll, ii, pp. 1-67). 
(3) Tcvijja Sutta. 
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Chinese 

(1) Meng-tzu, I A, 2a, 6a. (2) Tso-chuan, Hsuan-kung. (3) Shih-chi, 
ch. 87 {Li Ssu lieh-chuan). 

English Literature 

1956: Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities, and Shakespeare, Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

1957: Thomas Hardy, The Trumpet Major, and Shakespeare, As You Like 
It. 


Part II 

Part II consists of the following subjects: 

(1) General Science (Papers 15 and 16). 

(2) Mathematics (Papers 17 and 18). 

(3) Biology (Papers 19 and 20). 

(4) Physics and Chemistry (Papers 21 and 22). 

No candidate may take more than two papers, which must be 
either the papers in General Science or in Mathematics or in Biology 
or in Physics and Chemistry. A candidate must obtain a certain 
minimum aggregate of marks on the papers taken. No marks below 
a certain minimum in any paper are counted. 

The papers will contain questions within the limits of the Schedules 
printed below. 

15, 16. General Science I and 11. 

Each paper consists of three sections: (<?) Physics, containing four 
questions; (6) Chemistry, containing three questions; and (c) Biology, 
containing five questions. Candidates must answer six questions in each 
paper, including at least one from each section. 

The candidate’s study of the scientific principles contained in the fol¬ 
lowing syllabus should be based on observation and experiment; emphasis 
should be placed upon practical applications in everyday life. Questions 
may be set with the object of discovering whether an adequate course of 
experimental work has been pursued. 

Physics: Classification of substances as solids, liquids, and gases. 
Measurement of length and volume. Simple methods of measuring the 
densities of solids and liquids. Pressure In liquids and gases; mercury and 
aneroid barometers. Hydraulic press and its applications. Bicycle pump; 
water pumps. Archimedes’ principle applied to bodies totally or partially 
immersed; the common hydrometer. 
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Idea of movement and change being produced by forces such as gravity 
and friction. Simple machines: lever, wheel and a\le, gears, single-string 
pulley system, inclined plane, screw. Mechanical advantage and velocity 
ratio. Idea of work and efticiency applied to machines. Energy and con¬ 
servation of energy. Power. Principle of moments and simple problems. 
Centre of gravity treated experimentally. 

Experimental treatment of surface tension, capillarity, diffusion, and 
osmosis. 

Mercury and alcohol thermometers. Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales. 
Maximum and minimum thermometers; clinical thermometer. Thermal 
expansion treated qualitatively; its effects and applications. Maximum 
density of water; freezing of ponds. Quantity of heat (calorie, British 
thermal unit, therm); specific heat (e.xcluding its determination); meaning 
of calorific values of fuels and foodstuffs. Change of state. Cooling curves; 
latent heats of fusion and vaporization (excluding their determination). 
Cooling by evaporation. Heat as a form of energy; conversion of heal 
into work illustrated by the steam and internal combustion engine treated 
very simply. Transfer of energy by conduction, convection, and radiation 
illustrated by simple experiments. Conductivities of common materials 
in relation to their uses, e.g. clothing, heat insulation. Hot-water system, 
motor-car cooling system; ventilation, land and sea breezes; thermos 
flask: Davy lamp. 

Rectilinear propagation of light exemplified by the pinhole camera; 
shadows and eclipses. Reflexion of light at a plane surface; parallel and 
perpendicular mirrors. Refraction by a parallel glass block and by a 
prism (qualitative treatment only). Converging and diverging lenses; 
images formed by converging lenses, including solution of problems by 
graphical construction (use of formulae permitted but not required). 
Application of simple lens to: magnifying glass, projection lanterns, the 
camera, the eye. Qualitative treatment of short sight and long sight, and 
their correction by spectacles. Simple experiments on the dispersion of 
light by a prism. Mixing of coloured lights. The colours of materials. 

Production of sound by vibrating systems; its transmission in a material 
medium. Determination of the velocity of sound by a simple method. 
Echoes. Frequency and its relation to pitch. Effect of length, tension, 
and mass per unit length on the frequency of a vibrating siring (qualitative 
treatment only, of a string sounding Its fundamental note); application 
to one musical instrument. Qualitative treatment of the relation between 

frequency and length of an air column; application to one musical instru¬ 
ment. Resonance. 

The simple quaUtative phenomena of magnetism. The magnetic field 
of the Earth, the compass. Simple voltaic cell, Leclanch6 cell (wet and 
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dry), one type of accumulator (simple theory only with no chemical 
equations, but including practical details of charging and discharging, and 
of care and maintenance). Magnetic effect of an electric current—electro¬ 
magnet; electric bell; moving-magnet galvanometer; moving-coil and 
moving-iron ammeter. Chemical effect of an electric current—electrolysis 
of dilute sulphuric acid and copper sulphate solutions; applications to 
electroplating and to chemistry. Heating effect of an electric current- 
electric fires and lamps; house wiring circuit; the use of switches and fuses. 
The ampere and the volt. Ohm’s law. Resistance and the ohm. Resistances 
in series and parallel. Electrical power and energy; the watt, kilowatt, and 
kilowatt-hour. Simple experiments to illustrate electromagnetic induction; 
a simple a.c. generator; the transformer; the grid system of transmission 
of electrical energy. A simple d.c. generator and a simple motor. 

Chemistry: The theory, principles, and processes prescribed in part (i) 
are to be illustrated by reference o the subject-matter of part (ii). 

(i) Classifications of matter: solids, liquids, and gases; metals and non- 
metals; elements, compounds, and mixtures. Laws: conservation of mass; 
constant proportions. Atoms and molecules, formulae and chemical 
equations in so far as they assist in giving a mental picture of chemical 
action. Oxidation and reduction (addition or subtraction of oxygen and 
hydrogen only). Characteristics and preparation of acids, bases, and salts. 
Meaning and illustration of the terms hypothesis, theory, law. Processes: 
fusion, evaporation, boiling, distillation, sublimation, solution, precipita¬ 
tion, crystallization, filtration. 

(ii) Air and its chief constituents; proportion of oxygen in air. Oxygen 
in relation to burning, rusting, respiration. Preparation and properties of 
oxygen. Preparation of oxygen from liquid air (without technical details). 
Acidic and basic oxides. Water as an oxide of hydrogen; preparation and 
properties of hydrogen; hydrogen as a reducing agent for copper and lead 
oxides. Water as a solvent, other solvents; saturated solutions; gases 
dissolved in water and their biological significance. Hard and soft water. 
Carbon dioxide, its preparation and properties; ways in which carbon 
dioxide is added to the air. Lime, limestone and chalk, mortar and cement. 
Ci^rbon; diamond, graphite, charcoal. Combustion of carbon in plentiful 
and in limited supplies of air. Reduction of carbon dioxide by carbon. 
Carbon monoxide; its reducing power and use as a fuel; its physiological 
effect. Producer gas and water gas. Bunsen burner and its flames. Coal, 
coal gas, coke, coal tar, and ammonia as products of the distillation of 

coal. The carbon cycle. Properties of acids, using as examples hydrochloric, 
nitric, and sulphuric acids, and other acids in everyday use (acetic, ci^c, 
tartaric); baking powders. Preparation of bases; the oxides and hydroxides 
of common metals. Caustic soda, washing soda, quicklime and slaked 
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lime, ammonia. Preparation of salts by ncutraliziUion and by the action 
of acids on metals. Preparation of zinc sulphate and copper sulphate. 
Nitrogen as a constituent of the atmosphere. The nitrogen cycle. Prepara¬ 
tion of ammonia; synthesis of ammonia. Ammonium salts. Nitrogenous 
fertilizers. Preparation of nitric acid; potassium and sodium nitrates. 
Sulphur, sulphur dioxide, sulphuric acid (preparation by contact process). 
Sodium chloride, sea-water and salt deposits. Hydrochloric acid, chlorine. 
Metals, the occurrence, physical properties, and uses of: magnesium, 
aluminium, zinc, iron and steel, lead, copper, and mercury. The action of 
air, water, and dilute acids on these metals. 

Biology: Characteristics of living organisms and their comparison with 
non-living and dead matter. Interdependence of plants and animals. 

Structure and life-history of Amoeba or Paramecium, Plant and animal 
cells. Distinction between cells, tissues, and organs, by reference to a 
mammal and a flowering plant. 

The general elementary structure of a mammal, e.g. rabbit or rat. The 
alimentary canal, respiratory, circulatory, excretory, nervous, and repro¬ 
ductive systems. The skeleton, excluding detail of skull structure, but in¬ 
cluding the structure of a tooth; types of mammalian teeth. The part played 
by the skeleton in body movement. 

Physiology of the mammal including the elementary physiology of 
respiration; structure and functions of the blood; functions of the liver 
and kidneys; food requirements; the part played by enzymes in bringing 
about digestion. The sense organs, including a simple account of the struc¬ 
ture of the eye; reflex action. Hormones with special reference to the 
secretion of the thyroid and adrenal glands. Outline of the nutrition, 
respiration and excretion of the embryo. The skin and its functions; heat 
regulation. 

A study of the external features and life-histories of the frog, a bird, 
a fish, and two common insects, e.g. cockroach, bee, cabbage white 
butterfly, and housefly. The relationship between form and function. 

An outline of the formation and structure of the soil; physical and 
chemical properties of soil in relation to plant and animal life. Mineral 
requirements of plants. 

Elementary general structure of a flowering plant, e.g. wallflower or 
buttercup. A simple account of the internal structure of a leaf. The parts 
of the flower and their functions. Pollination and fertilization. Formation 
of fruits; methods of fruit and seed dispersal. 

Structure of seeds, e.g. broad bean and sunflower. Simple physiology 
of germination, including enzyme action and stages in development. 

Vegetative reproduction and perennation; the structure of a bulb, corm, 
rhizome, and tuber; the characteristic features of two common trees. 
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e.g. beech, lime, oak, Scots pine, ash, sycamore, horse-chestnut; leaf 
fall. 

Plant physiology including the absorption of water and minerals from 
the soil; transpiration; photosynthesis; respiration. Food storage. The 
responses of root and shoot to the stimuli gravity and light. 

Bacteria and the part they play in human affairs; a mould fungus, e.g. 
Mucor\ the nitrogen and carbon cycles. 

17, 18. Mathematics I and II. 

Questions on Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, within 
the limits of the following Schedules. The required number of questions 
can be answered without knowledge of the topics enclosed in square 
brackets. 

Arithmetic: The standard elementary processes. Fractions, decimals, 
ratio, and percentage. The commoner systems of weights and measures. 
Metric units. Money. Simple properties of logarithms, and use of four- 
figure tables. Mensuration of the rectangle and triangle, and simple figures 
derivable from them, with easy extensions to solid figures. 

(The use of algebraic symbols and processes will be permitted.) 

Algebra: Generalization of arithmetical results. Construction, inter¬ 
pretation, and manipulation of simple formulae. Use of indices. Factoriza¬ 
tion of simple algebraic expressions; highest common factor; least common 
multiple. Fractions whose denominators arc single terms or linear ex¬ 
pressions. Linear and quadratic equations in one unknown. Simultaneous 
equations with one at least linear. Problems depending on such equations. 
Arithmetical progressions and finite geometrical progressions. (Simple 
graphs and their use. Measurement of gradient. Graphical treatment of 
rate of increase, distance-time and space-time curves; maxima and minima.] 

‘ Geometry and Trigonometry: Knowledge of the following topics will 
be required. Proofs of the theorems in italics may be asked, but not of 
other properties except as riders to such theorems. Non-geometrical proofs 
of riders will be accepted. Angles at a point and at intersections of a 
transversal with parallel lines. The exterior angle property of a triangle 
and the sum of the angles. Angle sum properties of polygons. Congruence 
of triangles. Similarity of triangles. The parallelogram, rhombus, rectangle, 
and square; the trapezium. Parallelograms on the same base and between 
the same parallels have the same area. The straight line joining the mid¬ 
points of two sides of a triangle is parallel to the third side and equal to half 
its length. The sine, cosine, and tangent of an angle, obtuse or acute. Use 
of four-figure tables of these functions. The sine rule for a triangle. Simple 
applications in two or three dimensions, but excluding the ambiguous case. 
The theorem of Pythagoras, sin-/4-hcos*/4= 1; a^=b^+c^~2bc cos A, 
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area of triangle=i6c sin A. The symmetrical properties of chords of a 
circle. T/ie angle ai ihe centre of a circle is twice the angle at the circnnt- 
ference. Other angle properties of the circle. Perpendicularity of tangent 
and radius. Distance between centres of circles in contact. Equality of 
tangents from an external point. The alternate segment theorem. The 
intersecting chord theorem for an internal point, and for an external point 
(OP.OQ = OR.OS=OT-). The relationship between areas of similar 
triangles. The corresponding results for areas of similar plane figures, and 
volumes of similar solids. The bisector of the vertical angle of a triangle 
diviiles the base in the ratio of the sides. The corresponding property for 
the external bisector. Simple geometrical loci, with easy extensions to 
three dimensions. Practical Geometry: Bisection of angles and straight 
lines. The perpendicular to a given line. Angles equal to a given angle. 
Construction of particular angles (e.g. 30 , 45', 60'). Construction of 
triangles, quadrilaterals, and circles from simple data. The inscribed and 
circumscribed circles of a triangle. Division of a straight line into a given 
number of parts, and in a given ratio. Construction of a triangle equal 
in area to a given quadrilateral. Construction of the tangents to a circle 
from an external point. 

19,20. Biology I and 11. 

There is no practical e.xamination. but one compulsory question of 
a practical nature may be set, not requiring the use of any apparatus 
other than a hand lens and mounted needles with which candidates should 
provide themselves. 

Characteristics of living organisms and their comparison with non-living 
and dead matter. Interdependence of plants and animals. The relationship 
between form and function. 

Plant and animal cells; cell structure; cell specialization; distinction 
between cells, tissues, and organs by reference to mammal and flowering 
plant. 

The general elementary structure of a mammal, e.g. rabbit or rat. The 
alimentary canal, respiratory, circulatory, ner\’ous, and reproductive 
systems. The skeleton, excluding details of skull structure, but including 
the structure of teeth; types of teeth. Teeth in relation to diet as shown by 
a camivor, a herbivor, and an omnivor. The part played by the skeleton 
in head and body movements. 

The physiology of a mammal including the elementary physiology of 
respiration; structure and functions of the blood; functions of the liver 
and kidneys; food requirements and the part played by enzymes in the 
digestion of food in the stomach and small intestine. The sense organs, 
including an account of the eye and ear (excluding details of the cochlea); 
reflex aaion; voluntary action. Hormones with special reference to the 
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secretions of the thyroid and adrenal glands. Outline of the nutrition, 
respiration and excretion of the embryo. The skin and its functions; 
heat regulation. 

The elementary structure, physiology, and life-history of the following 
organisms: Chlamydomonas, Spirogyra, Mucor, Pythium (or Peronospora)y 
Yeast, Amoeba (or Paramecium), Hydra (or Taenia), earthworm. 

The external features, modes of life, and life-histories of the frog, a bird, 
a fish, and two common insects, e.g. bee, cabbage white butterfly, house fly, 
gnat. 

An outline of the formation and structure of soil; physical and chemical 
properties of soil in relation to plant and animal life. Humus. Mineral 
requirements of plants and of animals. 

Elementary structure of a flowering plant, e.g. wallflower or buttercup, 
including a simple account of the vascular system and internal structure 
of a leaf. Flower structure as exemplified by common flowers, e.g. butter¬ 
cup, svallflower, sweet pea, deadnettle, and a grass. Pollination and fer¬ 
tilization; formation of fruits and methods of fruit dispersal. 

Structure of seeds, e.g. broad bean, sunflower, and maize. Simple 
physiology of germination, including enzyme action and translocation of 
foodstuffs and stages in development. 

Plant physiology including the absorption of water; transpiration; 
photosynthesis; respiration. Food storage. The perception of and responses 
to stimuli affecting shoot and root with special reference to gravity, light, 
and water. 

Vegetative reproduction and perennation; structure of a bulb, corm, 
rhizome, and tuber; characteristic features of two common trees, e.g. beech, 
lime, oak, Scots pine, ash, sycamore, horse-chestnut; leaf fall. Secondary 
thickening. 

A simple study of bacteria; the nitrogen and carbon cycles. 

Ecology: the relation of plants and animals to their environment, based 
on studies of two kinds of habitats, e.g. an aquatic habitat, woodland, 
heath, moor. 

Candidates should be familiar with the idea of evolution, which should 
be illustrated at relevant points in the syllabus; evidences for evolution, 
e.g. from the occurrence of fossils and from simple comparative 
morphology. Outline of Mendelian inheritance (not going beyond the 
monhybrid ratio), illustrated by simple examples drawn from plants and 

animals. 

21, 22. Physics and Chemistry I and II, Each paper contains seven ques¬ 
tions in Physics and seven in Chemistry; two questions in each subject are 
substantially harder than the remainder. Candidates must answer six ques¬ 
tions in each paper. Questions will be set so as to test a knowledge of 
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general principles, and to test whether the candidates have completed 
a course of experimental work; there is no practical examination. 

PU YSICS 

Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and general properties of matter 

Density and specific gravity. Principle of Archimedes and its applications. 

Pressure in liquids and gases. Atmospheric pressure. 

Simple applications, e.g. hydraulic press, pumps, siphon, barometers. 
Boyle’s law. 

Phenomena of surface tension, capillarity, diffusion, and osmosis, 
experimentally treated. 

Elementary treatment of bodies moving in a straight line; velocity, 
acceleration, mass, force, work, and energy. 

Moment of a force. Centre of gravity. Parallelogram law. Conditions 
of equilibrium of parallel and non-parallel forces. Simple machines, e.g. 
lever, pulleys, wheel and axle. Mechanical advantage, velocity ratio, and 
efficiency of machines. 

Simple experiments on friction. 

Heat 

Liquid-in-glass thermometry. Temperature scales and their conversion. 
Special types of liquid-in-glass thermometer, e.g. clinical, maximum and 
minimum. 

Expansion of solids, liquids, and gases. Practical importance of thermal 
expansion. Anomalous expansion of water. Coefficient of linear expan¬ 
sion. Charles' law. Absolute temperature. 

Calorimetry. Simple methods of determining specific heats and latent 
heats. 

Change of state. Boiling and freezing points and the effects of pressure 
on them. 

Water vapour in the atmosphere. Saturated and unsaturated vapours. 

Simple ideas of the transfer of heat (conduction, convection, and 
radiation). 

Simple ideas of transformations of energy and the mechanical equivalent 
of heat. Simple qualitative treatment of the kinetic theory. 

Light 

Rectilinear propagation; shadows and eclipses; the pin-hole camera. 

Transmission, reflexion and refraction at plane surfaces. Total internal 
reflexion and critical angle. Refraction through prisms. Image formation. 

Refraction through simple lenses (calculation limited to converging 
lenses). 

Dispersion; the spectrum; colour. 

Simple optical instruments. The eye as an optical instrument. Correction 
of long and short sight treated qualitatively. 


6-2 
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Sound 

The production, propagation, and characteristics of sounds. 

Experimental determination of the velocity of sound in air. 

Echoes. 

Simple experiments on vibrations of strings and columns of air. 

Resonance. 

Electricity and Magnetism 

Simple qualitative phenomena of magnets and magnetic induction. 
Terrestrial magnetism. Lines of force. 

Elementary principles of electrostatics. Electrification by friction, con¬ 
ductors and insulators; electrostatic induction; gold-leaf electroscope. 

Simple cell, Leclanch6 cell (wet and dry), Daniell cell; one type of 
accumulator very simply treated. 

General ideas of e.m.f., potential difference, current and resistance. 
Electrical power and energy. Units in which these quantities are measured. 

The chemical and thermal effects of an electric current treated quan¬ 
titatively; the magnetic effect treated qualitatively. 

Ohm’s law; resistances in series and parallel; measurement of resistance 
and use of shunts. 

Instruments for measuring current and voltage (excluding the tangent 
galvanometer). 

Use of the metre bridge and potentiometer. 

Simple phenomena of electromagnetic induction and simple practical 
applications. 

C HEMISTR Y 

The Atomic theory and the laws on which it is based. 

Equivalent weights of elements and the methods of their determination. 
Determination of atomic weights of metals by applying Dulong and Petit’s 
law. 

Volume composition of hydrogen chloride and steam. Laws of Gay 
Lussac and Avogadro. Relation between vapour density and molecular 
weight; calculation of empirical and molecular formulae. 

Simple calculations, based on experimental results, involving weight 
and volume of substances that take part in chemical reactions. 

Differences between mixtures and compounds. 

The air. One laboratory preparation of oxygen; preparation of oxygen 
on a commercial scale (without techmcal details). Properties and uses of 
oxygen. Acidic and basic oxides. 

Preparation and properties of hydrogen. 

Oxidation and reduction (addition or subtraction of oxygen and hydrogen 
only). 
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Water as a solvent; saturated solution; solubility of solids. Soft and 
hard water; temporary and permanent hardness; softening of hard water. 

Composition of water by weight. . r u 

Allotropes of carbon and phosphorus; chemical properties of carbon. 
Preparation and properties of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. 
Carbonates and bicarbonates. Producer gas, water gas, and coal gas. 

Preparation and properties of nitric acid. Thennal decomposition of 
nitrates of potassium, sodium, lead, and copper. Preparation and properties 
of ammonia. Synthesis of ammonia (without technical details) and its 
catalytic oxidation. Ammonium chloride and sulphate. The nitrogen cycle. 

Preparation and properties of hydrogen chloride and chlorine. Bleaching 
powder and hypochlorites. 

Sulphur; its extraction and-uses. Sulphur dioxide. Sulphuric acid; its 
manufacture by the contact process and its properties as a dibasic acid 
and as a dehydrating agent. Calcium and copper sulphates. 

Differences between metals and non-metals. 

Iron; its extraction from its ores and its chemical properties. Calcium; 
its carbonate, oxide, hydroxide, and bicarbonate. 

Electrolytes and non-electrolytes. Electrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid 
and of copper sulphate solution. Faraday’s laws. Manufacture of sodium 
and of sodium hydroxide by electrolysis. 

The electro-chemical series. 

Preparation and properties of acids, bases, and salts. 

Equivalent weights of simple acids and alkalis. Normality. Calculations 
based on simple acid—alkali titrations. 

Part in 

Part III consists of the following five papers: 

(1) English Language I (Paper 23). 

(2) English Language II (Paper 24). 

(3) History (Paper 25). 

(4) Geography (Paper 26). 

(5) A combined paper on (i) Religious Knowledge, (ii) English • 
Literature, and (iii) Art and Music (Paper 27). 

No candidate may take more than three papers, which must be 
the two papers in English Language and any one of Papers 25, 26, 
and 27. A candidate must obtain a certain minimum aggregate of 
marks on the papers taken. No marks below a certain minimum 
in any paper are counted. 
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The papers will be set in accordance with the Schedules printed 
below. 

23. English Language I: A choice of essay subjects and other forms 
of prose composition, which may include direct descriptions, narrative 
based on a piece of verse, the composition of letters and speeches, and 
similar exercises. 

24. English Language 11: The precis of prose; direct questions on 
the subject-matter of prose or verse; simple questions designed to test 
comprehension, grammar, punctuation, and knowledge of English idiom 
and usage. 

25. History: The outlines of English History. The paper contains 
a large number of questions so that it is not necessary for a candidate to 
study the outlines of the whole period of English History. 

26. Geography: a paper in two sections: candidates must answer ques¬ 
tions from each section. 

Section (i) World Geography, on the following subjects: 

(a) Practical. The interpretation of Ordnance Survey Maps; the con¬ 
struction of simple climatic and statistical maps and diagrams. 

(b) Physical. The earth as a planet; important land forms and topo¬ 
graphical features such as mountains, plateaux, valleys, plains, shorelines; 
the effects of erosion and deposition; elementary knowledge of the oceans; 
temperature, pressure, wind systems, and rainfall. Climatic and vegetation 
regions. 

(c) Human. An outline of the relief, climates, vegetation, and resources 
of the continents; distribution of population and modes of living in relation 
to natural vegetation and cultivated crops, mineral wealth, and industrial 
development; lines of communication and transport. 

Section (ii) Regional Geography, of the geography of the British Isles 
and (for 1956 and 1957) of either Australia and New Zealand or South 
America or the United States of America. 

27. A paper in three sections, each section containing eight questions; 
candidates must answer five questions drawn from one or more sections. 

Section (i) Religious Knowledge: eight questions, including five questions 
on a selected Gospel (one question of which requires comments on the 
text). 

The selected Gospel is (for 15>56) The Gospel according to St Matthew, 
(for 1957) The Gospel according to St Mark. 

Section (ii) English Literature: eight questions designed to test elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of common literary forms of prose and verse; knowledge 
of standard authors appropriate to the age of the candidates; exercises 
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in comprehension of prose and verse; application of elementary judgement 
to the comparison of passages of prose and verse. .. . • 

No special authors or periods are prescribed, but there is a wide choice 
of questions on writers from about 1580 to the present day. 

Section (iii) Art and\fusic: four questions designed to test a candidate s 
knowledge of architecture, painting, and the other arts in England, as well 
as his powers of observation and discrimination; and four questions on 
music, one dealing with an acoustical topic, one with musical forms, one 
involving the actual writing of musical notation, and one of a more general 
character. 

EXEMPTION FROM THE PREVIOUS EXAMINATION 

The regulations siimniarized below came into operation on IJanuary 
1950, and the former regulations (see the 1949 edition of this Hand¬ 
book) have ceased to have effect. But a person who if those 
regulations had continued in force until 30 September 1951 would 
have been or would have become entitled to any measure of exemp¬ 
tion by virtue of qualifications obtained before that date will continue 
to be entitled to that measure of exemption. 

On application through the authorities of a College or of Fitzwilliam 
House candidates may be exempted from the whole or part of the 
Previous Examination under the regulations summarized below. 
These regulations may be obtained in full in pamphlet form from 
the Registrary of the University. 

The Council have power to grant exemption on evidence not 
comprised in the regulations here described, or on the joint evidence 
of two or more certificates, and in exceptional circumstances they 
may grant a larger measure of exemption than is prescribed. 

Entries will not be accepted for the papers in Latin or Greek only, 
or for Papers 23 and 24 only, unless at the same time satisfactory 
evidence is produced of entitlement to exemption from the whole of 
the remainder of the examination. 

No candidate will be entitled to any exemption in virtue of 
a qualification in a subject which is substantially the same as 
a subject in which he has passed in the Previous Examination itself. 

To Asiatic and African candidates who are not of European descent 
the Council may give exemption on examinations not comprised in 
these regulations. Such exemption is, however, to be given in general 
accordance with the regulations, and complete exemption will not 
be given to a student whose certificate does not include Latin or 
classical Greek unless it includes an Asiatic or African language and 
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English; but such a student who would have been given complete 
exemption if his certificate had included English may be exempted 
from all except the papers (Papers 23 and 24) in that subject. 

In the regulations summarized below Asiatic and African candi¬ 
dates who are not of European descent may substitute an Oriental or 
African language for Latin or classical Greek, and English Litera¬ 
ture for a second language other than English. 

Approved Certificates 

The holder of one or more approved certificates who has passed'at 
a standard not lower than that prescribed below in the subjects shown 
below is exempt: 

{a) from the whole of the Previous Examination if he has passed 
in (i) Latin or classical Greek;- (ii) an approved scientific or mathe¬ 
matical subject; (iii) English Language or an approved equivalent;® 
(iv) either (o) a second language^ other than English and one other 
approved subject, or ifi) three other approved subjects; 

(6) from the whole of the Previous Examination except the papers 
in Latin or classical Greek if he has passed in the subjects required 
under (a) above with the exception of Latin or classical Greek; 

(c) from Part I of the Previous Examination if he has passed in 
Latin or classical Greek* and in a second language' other than 
English; 

{d) from Part II of the Previous Examination if he has passed in 
an approved scientific or mathematical subject; 

(e) from Part III of the Previous Examination if he has passed in 
English Language (or an approved equivalent®) and in one other 

‘ References to passes in examinations will not be interpreted as including 
references to aegrotat passes. The Council will consider applications made by 
or on behalf of particular candidates that an aegrotat pass may be deemed to 
be equivalent to a pass for the purpose of exemption, but such applications 
are likely to be granted only in exceptional circumstances. 

2 A pass at the ordinary level in the subject General Classics in a General 
Certificate of Education awarded by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board will be deemed to be a pass in Latin or classical Greek. 

* The following are approved: The Use of English: English (in the Scottish 
Leaving Certificate, or in the Scottish Universities Preliminary Examination, 
or in the Matriculation Examination of the Queen’s University of Belfast); 
Special English for Foreign Students (in the Scottish Universities Preliminary 
Examination). 

* A pass at the ordinary level in the General Certificate of Education lo 
a linguistic or literary subject (e.g. ‘FrenchTranslation and Prdcis or French 
Literature, History and Institutions’) will not be accepted as a pass in the 
language concerned. 
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approved subject; but a pass in one subject, or passes in one subject 
on more than one occasion, will not be reckoned for purposes of 
exemption from more than one Part of the examination. 

The following are approved certificates and standards: 

(fl) The General Certificate of Education awarded by an examining 
body approved by the Ministry of Education: standard, a pass at 
the ordinary level. 

{b) An Oversea School Certificate. Sudan School Certificate, or 
West African School Certificate awarded by the Cambridge 
University Local Examinations Syndicate, or a certificate of having 
passed in certain subjects: standard, a pass with credit or with the 
note ‘very good’. 

(c) A Cambridge Oversea Higher School Certificate, oracertificate 
of having passed in certain subjects: standard, a pass in a subject as 
a subsidiary subject or a principal subject. 

{d) A General Certificate of Education awarded by the Delegates 
of Oxford Local Examinations to a candidate examined outside 
England and Wales: standard, a pass at the ordinary level. 

(e) A certificate of having passed in certain subjects in Responsions 
in the University of Oxford: standard, a pass. 

if) A Leaving Certificate of the Scottish Education Department, 
or a certificate of having passed in certain subjects: standard, a pass 
at the lower standard. 

{g) A Senior Certificate of the Ministry of Education of Northern 
Ireland: standard, a pass at the ordinary level, provided that the 
candidate has in two approved subjects passed with credit at the 
ordinary level or passed at the advanced level. 

{h) A Leaving Certificate of the Department of Education, Dublin, 
or a certificate of having passed in certain subjects: standard, a pass 
with honours. 

(0 A certificate of having passed in certain subjects in the 
Matriculation or Entrance Examinations of the University of Dublin 
(Trinity College), the Queen’s University of Belfast, or the National 
University of Ireland: standard, a pass. 

O') A certificate of having passed in certain subjects In the 
Preliminary Examination of the Scottish Universities Entrance 
Board: standard, a pass at the lower standard. 

(A:) A Ceylon Senior School Certificate, or a certificate of having 
passed in certain subjects, or a Ceylon General Certificate of 
Education (English medium): standard, a pass with credit. 
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(/) A School Certificate awarded before 1951 by an examining 
body approved by the Ministry of Education, or a certificate of 
having passed in certain subjects: standard, a pass with credit or 
with the note ‘very good'. 

(m) A Higher School Certificate or Higher Certificate awarded 
before 1951 by an examining body approved by the Ministry of 
Education, or a certificate of having passed in certain subjwts; 
standard, a pass in a subject as a principal subject, a group subject, 
a subsidiary subject, or an additional subject. 

(«) A certificate of having passed in certain subjects in any higher 
examination conducted by any of the bodies specified above: 
standard, a pass. 


Approved subjects 

Mathematics and science: (a) Mathematics^ or Elementary Mathe¬ 
matics or Pure Mathematics or General Mathematics, (b) Additional 
Mathematics or Further Mathematics' or Higher Mathematics' or 
Mathematics and Theoretical Mechanics' or Mathematics for 
Science or Applied Mathematics, (c) Mathematics (Pure and 
Applied) (c may not be counted with a or b), {d) Physics or Applied 
Physics, (<?) Chemistry, (/) Zoology, (^) Botany, (/i) Biology Rural 
Biology {h may not be counted with/or g), (0 Geology or Physical 
Geography and Elementary Geology, O') Physics-with-Chemistry ^ 
Physics-and-Chemistry or Chemistry-with-Physics (J may not be 
counted with d or e), (k) General Science or General Scien^ I (A: may 
not be counted with any of subjects d-j), (/) General Scien^ II or 
General Science (second subject) or Additional Geneml Science 
(/ may not be counted with any of subjects d-J), (m) Elementory 
Physiology (m may not be counted with / or h), (n) Applied Me¬ 
chanics or Mechanics, (o) Navigation or Navigation and Astronomy, 
(p) Agricultural Science (p may not be counted with any ot subjects 
e-m). Subject to what is stated above, more than one^subject may be 

counted. 


* In the Genera! Certificate of Education awarded by ^^0 O^ord ^d 

Cambridge Schools Examination Board the subject ”b£s 

Mathematics' will be treated as ‘^^uivalent to passes m the t o bj ^ 

•Mathematics’ and ‘Higher Mathcmat.es . In .Mathe- 

by the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board t J 
matics and Theoretical Mechanics’ will be treated as m t PP 

mathematical or scientific subjects. A Pass a the advanced level m the pape 
•Mathematics I. H. HI* and ‘^''^^er Mathcmal.c^^^^^^^ 

Examinations Syndicate for the General Certificate of . 

as passes in the two subjects ‘Mathematics’ and Further Mathematics . 



H.M. Forces Examinations 

Candidates who have since June 1925 passed the Navy, Army, and Air Force Entrance Examinations 
(taken by certain candidates for commissions) and candidates who have passed the Dartmouth Passing 
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Commissioned Officers of H.M. regular Forces, Including regular Forces of the Commonwealth, who are sent to the 
University by the service authorities, are exempted from the whole of the Previous Examination. A midshipman in the 
regular Naval Forces is treated as a Commissioned Officer. 
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Languages} Any language other than English. More than one 
such subject may be counted. 

Other subjects, (a) English Literature or English, (b) History, or 
any subject covering the history of a particular period or area, 
including its economic history, and including Ancient History or 
History with Foreign Texts,^ (c) Religious Knowledge or Scripture 
Knowledge, (d) Geography (may not be counted with Physical 
Geography and Elementary Geology), (e) Economics or Public and 
Economic Affairs or Economics and Public Affairs or Economics and 
Political Science or Civics or Economic Structure of England, 
(/) Music, (^) Art or History and Appreciation of Art, (h) General 
Paper, (/) Classical Greek Literature in Translation (may not be 
counted with Classical Greek), (j) Logic, {k) History of Science, 
(/) British Constitution (may be counted with Economics but not 
with Public and Economic Affairs or Economics and Public Affairs 
or Economics and Political Science or Civics), (w) Archaeology. 
Subject to what is stated above, more than one such subject may 
be counted. 

Examinations held in the U.S.A. 

A candidate educated in the U.S.A. who has taken the tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board is exempt from the whole of 
the Previous Examination if he has taken the following tests and 
has attained therein, at one sitting, a standard approved by the 
Council of the Senate: 

(a) The Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal and Mathematical 
Sections). 

(b) Achievement Tests in: 

(i) English Composition, 

(ii) Latin Reading or classical Greek Reading, 

and (iii) one of the following: French Reading, German Reading, 
Italian Reading, Spanish Reading, Latin Reading (if not offered 
under (ii)), classical Greek Reading (if not offered under (ii)). Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Intermediate Mathematics, Advanced Mathe¬ 
matics. 

> In the General Certificate of Education, consideration will be given to the 
question of accepting a pass at the ordinary level in a literary or linguisuc 
subject (e.g. ‘French Translation and Precis’ or ‘French Literature, History 

and Institutions') as a pass in an approved subject. j a 

- In the General Certificate of Education awarded by the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board the subject ‘History with Foreign 
Texts’ will be treated as the equivalent of two approved subjects. 
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Candidates from the Dominions and certain foreign countries.^ 

A candidate who produces a certificate showing that he is qualified 
for admission without further examination to an approved University 
in a British Dominion* (other than India or Pakistan), or in a 
European* country may be exempted from Part I of the Previous 
Examination if his qualification for such admission includes either 
the passing of an examination or the satisfactory completion of a 
course of study in Latin or classical Greek and in a language other 
than English; from Part 11 of the Previous Examination if it includes 
such qualification in an approved mathematical or scientific subject; 
from Part III of the Previous Examination if it includes English and 
one other subject which has not been used for the purpose of 
exemption from either Part I or Part 11. Such a candidate may be 
exempted from the whole of the Previous Examination except the 
papers in Latin or classical Greek if he satisfies all the above require¬ 
ments save that he has not passed an examination (or satisfactorily 
completed a course of study) in Latin or classical Greek. 

Holders of the Cambridge University Local Examinations 
Syndicate’s Certificate of Proficiency in English are exempted 
from Part III, and, for the purpose of e.xemption from this Part, 
holders of the Certificate of Proficiency in English for Foreign 
Students, awarded by the Department of Extra-mural Studies of 
the University of London, are deemed to have passed in the subject 
‘English Language’ in an examination for the General Certificate 
of Education. 

Certificates from India and Pakistan 

A candidate who has attained the First Class in the Inter¬ 
mediate Examination in Arts or Science, or the First or Second 

‘ It is advisable that applications should be submitted before the student 
comes into residence. Unless the certificate shows on its face that it would 
admit the holder to a University, it should be accompanied by a sufficiently 
authenticated declaration by a government official or officer of a University, 
Embassy, Legation, or Consulate of a specified Dominion or European country, 
testifying that the certificate would entitle the holder to enter, without further 
examination, on a regular course of study in a University. When certificates are 
in any other language than English, Latin, French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, or Spanish, they should be accompanied by an English translation, 
attested by a public diplomatic, or consular officer, or by a notary or public 
translator. 

* Save for sp^ial cause, exemption will be granted only when the candidate 
IS ordinarily resident in the Dominion in question. 

* Save for special cause, exemption will be granted only when the candidate is 
a national of the country in question or when his education has been conducted 
in the language of that country. 
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Class in the Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
or Bachelor of Science, in any approved University in India 
or Pakistan, is granted exemption from the whole of the Previous 
Examination, provided that, in some examination leading up 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
in that University, he has passed in an oriental language; in Mathe¬ 
matics or Science; and in English. 

A candidate who has attained the First Class in the Intermediate 
Examination held by the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education of the State of Uttar Pradesh, or by the Central Board of 
Secondary Education, Ajmer, or in the Intermediate Examination of 
the Board of Intermediate or Secondary Education, Dacca, 
is granted exemption from the whole of the Previous Examina¬ 
tion if either in the Intermediate Examination or in the High 
School Examination which leads up to it he has passed in 
a classical or in an oriental language, in Mathematics, in English, 
and in History or Geography. 

Miscellaneous provisions 

The following are exempt from the whole of the Previous 
Examination: 

(1) Graduates of any approved University. 

(2) The holder of a certificate that he has passed Responsions in the 
University of Oxford. 

(3) Holders of the Egyptian Government Secondary Education Certificate, 
not of European descent. 

(4) Adult students,^ recommended by the Board of Extra-mural Studies 
as fit to undertake an honours course, and approved by the Council. 

^ The Council of the Senate may exempt from the Previous Examination 
an adult student who has been awarded a Technical State Scholarship, or other 
award similar thereto, and is in their opinion fit to undertake a course leading 
to an honours degree. Exemption from the whole examination will not normally 
be given to a student who is less than twenty-five years of age. 
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RESIDENCE AND DISCIPLINE 

RESIDENCE 

The University Statutes require an undergraduate to keep nine 
terms of residence before proceeding to the degree of B.A., and 
terms must be kept by candidates for certain other degrees also. 
The regulations for each of the Honours Examinations of the Uni¬ 
versity generally provide that the examination may not be taken 
later than a prescribed period after the candidate’s first term of 
residence (i.e. the first term in which he resides in the manner 
prescribed for keeping terms, whether or not he keeps that term); 
and the fact that an undergraduate may be out of residence for 
a period does not prevent the lime from running against him; on 
sufficient grounds, however, such as that of illness, * leave to degrade’, 
i.e. leave to take an honours examination later than is normally 
permitted, may be given. 

University Terms 

The academical year begins in October and consists of three terms: 
the Michaelmas Term, 1 October to 19 December; the Lent Term, 
5 January to 25 March (in a leap year, 24 March); the Easter Term, 
14 April to 22 June. It is usual to begin residence in the Michaelmas 
Term; but possible to begin it (as a ‘bye-termist’) in a Lent or an 
Easter Term. If his first term of residence is a Lent Term, an under¬ 
graduate will generally find that the University regulations treat 
him for the purpose of standing for examinations as if he had 
come into residence in the preceding Michaelmas Term; if an 
Easier Term, as if he had come into residence in the following 
Michaelmas Term. 

Full Term 

Residence must extend over three-fourths of a term if the term is 
to be kept, and in theory the necessary three-fourths may be kept 
during any part of the term; but in fact University and College 
teaching and the residence of undergraduates are almost entirely 
confined to a period, known as ‘Full Term’, fixed by the University 
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from time to time. The periods of Full Term for the academical 
years 1956-59 are as follows: 



Full M.T. 1 

Full L.T. ! 

Full E.T. 

Year 

Begins 

Ends 

Begins 

Ends 

1 “ 

Begins 

Ends 


Oct. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

March 

April 

June 

1956-57 

9 Tu. 

1 

7 F. 

15 Tu. 

15 F. 

23 Tu. 

14 F. 

1957-58 

8 Tu. 

6 F. 

14 Tu. 

14 F. 

15 Tu. 

6 F. 

1958-59 

7 Tu. 

5 F. 

13 Tu. 

13 F. 

21 Tu. 1 

1 

1 12 F. 


The Long Vacation 

Residence during the vacation is not ordinarily allowed by the 
Colleges, but in July and August a certain number of students are 
permitted to reside in their Colleges for a period of six weeks. 
Laboratories and libraries are open, and lectures are usually given 
in engineering, agriculture, most scientihe subjects, and law. 

The place of residence 

If it is to count towards the keeping of a term, residence must be 
kept within the Precincts of the University, i.e. within three miles of 
Great St Mary's Church (or at a greater distance if the University 
so determines), and kept in one of the following places: 

(1) a College or a house provided by a College; 

(2) a Recognized Institution for Women (Hughes Hall or New 
Hall); 

(3) an approved House of Residence (St Edmund’s House, 
Westminster College, Cheshunt College, or Wesley House); 

(4) licensed lodgings (Research Students may be allowed by the 
Lodging Houses Syndicate to reside in unlicensed lodgings); 

(5) with the student’s parent; 

(6) with the leave of the Syndicate, his own or his hired house or 
with his relatives, or, in exceptional cases, with other persons; 

(7) the Evelyn Nursing Home, Addenbrooke’s Hospital, or the 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Mill Road; or, with the approval of 
the Syndicate, any other hospital or nursing home within the 
Precincts of the University; 

(8) Madingley Hall. 

The Lodging Houses Syndicate may on application declare other 
places of residence to be within the Precincts. 

To count residence for any day, except the day of departure for 
the vacation, it is necessary to spend in Cambridge the following 
night. 
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Rooms m College 

The allotment of rooms in College is usually at the discretion ol 
the Tutors and is governed by various considerations, but in most 
Colleges the Scholars have priority. Rooms are ordinarily let 
furnished. 

Licensed lodgings 

Licensed lodgings are taken by the Tutor for those students who 
cannot be accommodated in College. They are officially inspected 
by the University every year. Lodgers are subject to the same 
University and College regulations as if they were resident in 
College. 

Unless the contrary is expressly stated, lodgings are taken for a 
single term only, but a student who does not wish to take his 
lodgings for the following term usually gives notice of the fact not 
later than half-term, by which time the lodging-house keeper is 
required to ask him what he intends. If he wishes to take the rooms 
for the next term he must inform the landlord in writing; otherwise 
the rooms may be let to another. There is no middle course by which 
he may retain a claim to the rooms for the following term without 
accepting responsibility for the rent whether he occupies them or not. 
The tenant should not without permission leave his property in the 
lodgings after the end of the period for which he has taken them. 
The rent is usually paid by the lodger himself at the end of the term, 
but at some Colleges the account is accepted by the Tutor for inclu¬ 
sion in the College bill. In this event the account should be examined 
by the lodger before the landlord sends it to the Tutor, and he should 
sign it if it is correct. If he declines to sign it he should state his 
grounds to his Tutor. 

Undergraduates who are resident in lodgings are advised to 
apply to their Tutors for a notice, issued by the Lodging Houses 
Syndicate, about charges at lodging houses. 

Allowances of terms 

If a student is prevented by illness or other serious cause from 
keeping a term his Tutor may apply to the Council of the Senate for 
the allowance of that term. Before they will approve the application 
the Council will require to be satished that the applicant has kept or 
will keep by actual residence as much as possible of Full Term in the 
term applied for. If a student to whom one term has been allowed 
again applies for the allowance of a term, the Council will notapprove 
the second allowance unless a substantial part of the two terms has 

7 
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been kept. A term allowed is reckoned, e.g. for purposes of standing 
for examinations, as a term kept. 

Peace-time conscription 

The Council will grant to students whose approved National 
Service prevents their keeping terms leave to degrade to the extent 
necessary to prevent their being caused undue hardship. Candidates 
for emoluments for which there is an age-limit will be allowed to 
deduct the length of approved National Service from their actual 
ages. Candidates elected to University emoluments may be allowed 
to postpone their tenure in order to complete their National Service. 

DISCIPLINE 

‘Status pupUlaris* 

A person in statu pupillari is defined by the University Statutes as 
a member of the University (in which term is included a member of 
a College, or of Fitzwilliam House, or of a Recognized Institution 
for Women, resident in the University with the view to matriculation) 
who has not been admitted to some office or post in the University, 
to a Fellowship or office of a College, or to any degree higher than 
that of Bachelor of Arts, Law, Surgery, or Music, and is of less than 
three and a half years' standing from admission to his first degree if 
he is a graduate. Such persons are subject to the authority of the 
Court of Discipline and the Proctors. 

Court of Discipline 

The Court of Discipline, which consists of the Vice-Chancellor and 
six Heads of Colleges, has jurisdiction over any person in statu 
pupillari who is charged with an offence against the discipline of the 
University or with acting in a manner discreditable to the Uni¬ 
versity. A person who is required to appear before the Court of 
Discipline may be advised and assisted during the hearing by his 
Tutor or some other officer of his College. 

The Proctors 

Two Proctors are appointed annually to hold office for a year. 
There are also a number of Pro-Proctors who have the same 
authority as the Proctors in dealing with persons in statu pupillari. 

Regulations for discipline 

Members of the University in statu pupillari are required to pay 
due respect and obedience to the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, and 
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Pro-Proclors, and all who are in authority in the University; to state 
their names and the Colleges to which they belong when asked by 
the Proctors, Pro-Proctors, or others in authority or by any Master 
of Arts or other member of the Senate, and to behave themselves at 
all times modestly and becomingly. All members of the University 
are required so far as they are able to assist the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Proctors, and Pro-Proctors in the preservation of order. 

Academical dress 

Members of the University in statu pupillari are required to wear 
their proper academical dress at all University lectures and examina¬ 
tions (unless they are informed to the contrary by the lecturer, 
presiding examiner, supervisor, or invigilator), in the University 
Church, the Senate-House, and the Library, in the streets after dusk, 
and at all other times at which the Vice-Chancellor may by public 
notice direct. A gown must be worn and not carried. The wearing 
of the academical cap is not compulsory, but no other head-dress 
may be worn with a gown (except that women may wear hoods or 
scarves with gowns in bad weather or in the evening). Smoking 
while wearing academical dress is a breach of discipline as is the 
wearing of blazers (other than plain dark blue or black blazers) 
with academical dress except on the way to or from a dinner at 
which blazers are worn with evening dress. 

Edicts 

On coming into residence each undergraduate is given a copy of 
A Compendium of University Regulations which contains in full the 
Proctorial Edicts, which forbid or restrict gaming, resort to money¬ 
lenders, giving promissory notes, bonds, or other written securities, 
entry into hire-purchase agreements, the use of fire-arms or loud¬ 
speakers, and residence in Cambridge otherwise than as permitted by 
the University and the Colleges; and which regulate entertainment, 
clubs and societies, and the use of bicycles, motor-vehicles, and 
aeroplanes. The Compendium may also be purchased from any 
bookseller (price 9d.). 

College regulations 

In addition to the regulations of the University each College 
formulates its own regulations for the conduct of persons in statu 
pupillari. 
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EXPENSES 

It is difficult to generalize about the expenses that an undergraduate 
must incur during his period of residence, because of the many 
variable factors that must be taken into account, such as his tastes 
and habits, the difference in charges from College to College, and 
indeed within a College, where some sets of rooms may be sub¬ 
stantially more expensive than others, as well as the greater 
expenses entailed by, for example, most courses of study in the 
Sciences than those in the Arts. Nevertheless, provided that it 
is regarded as an indication rather than as an authoritative guide, 
some very general estimate may perhaps be given. 

In round figures, the actual living expenses of an undergraduate 
will probably amount to at least £300 a year, this sum being taken 
to cover travel to and from Cambridge, board and lodging, books, 
clothes, and personal expenses, but not the fees to be paid to the 
University and the College for teaching and administration. If these 
are included, the total annual expenditure is likely to amount to 
upwards of £400. A student who lives very simply and refrains from 
any expenditure that is not absolutely essential can manage on a 
somewhat smaller sum. These figures make no allowance for expendi¬ 
ture on board and lodging during the vacations. During any aca¬ 
demical year an undergraduate is in residence only for three terms of 
approximately eight weeks each and, possibly, for a further five 
weeks or so during the Long Vacation, a total in all of some seven 
months out of the twelve. Thus an undergraduate who is not able 
to live with parents or other relations during the vacations, or a 
student from overseas with no home in this country, will have to 
bear in mind that a sum sufficient to maintain him in term time will 
have to be very materially increased if it is to cover his needs through¬ 
out the year. A student from overseas, indeed, who has to maintain 
himself both in and out of term, and who wishes to see something of 
Great Britain during the vacations, will usually need at I^t £600 
a year if he is to make the most of his time at the Umversity. 

At best, the above figures can only be of very limited help m 
arriving at an estimate of expenditure, and are liable to become 
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quickly out of dale. For this reason anyone who hopes to become 
a member of the University would be well advised to seek more 
detailed information from the Tutor of the College of his choice 
in the light of his proposed course of study and other circumstances, 
while bearing in mind that the rough estimate of expenditure given 
above represents the gross figure, and that the actual cost to in¬ 
dividual students may be substantially reduced by Scholarships. 
Exhibitions, and grants of one kind and another. 
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TEACHING AND FACILITIES 

FOR STUDY 

LECTURES 

A great part of University and College teaching consists of lectures 
delivered to audiences varying from a few to many students, under 
the formal conditions of the lecture-room. A course of lectures 
usually consists of one, two, or (more commonly) three lectures 
a week in Full Term, the delivery of each lecture occupying a little 
less than an hour. They are usually given in the morning, but some 
courses are assigned to the afternoon or evening. 

A list of the lectures to be delivered by University teaching 
officers and certain others is published at the beginning of each 
term in a number (price €d.) of the Cambridge University Reporter. 
This gives the subjects of the lectures, the times and places of delivery, 
and the fees. 


TUITION AND SUPERVISION 

In the scientific departments the lectures are supplemented by 
demonstrations in the laboratories or in the field, and for this 
purpose a staff of University Demonstrators is maintained. Both 
in the Arts subjects and in the Sciences supplementary teaching 
is also provided by College tuition or supervision—private and 
informal teaching adapted to the needs of each pupil, as dis¬ 
tinguished from formal lectures adapted to the collective needs of 
a class. A student receives advice about his reading from his College 
Tutor or Director of Studies. 


LABORATORIES AND MUSEUMS 

The museums, laboratories, lecture-rooms, class-rooms, and 
workshops for Chemistry, Physics, and Zoology are entered frorn 
Free School Lane or from Downing Street. The new Chemical 
Laboratory is in Lensfield Road and the Engineering Laboratory 
is in Trumpington Street. 
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The Sedgwick Museum of Geology, the Botany School, the 
Schools of Anatomy, Agriculture, and Geography, the Biochemical, 
Mineralogical and Petrological, Pathological, Physiological, and 
Psychological Laboratories, and the Molteno Institute of Parasitology 
are on the Downing Site. 

The courses of lectures and practical work in connexion with the 
ditTerent departments of science are announced in the Reporter 
mentioned above, or may be ascertained at the Laboratories or 
Museums. 


UMVKRSITY LIBRARY 

The Library is open on Saturdays from 9 a.m. to I p.m.; on other 
weekdays in Term and in the Long Vacation period of instruction 
from 9.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m.; on other weekdays in Vacation from 

9.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m.; e.xcept that the Map Room and the Music 
Room are closed daily between 1 p.m. and 2.15 p.m. and at 

4.30 p.m. throughout the year, and in the Michviclmas and Lent 
Terms the book-stacks also are closed at 4.30 p.m. 

The Library is closed on all Sundays, on Christmas Eve and the 
four following days, on the Thursday before Easter and the five 
following days, from I to 15 September, both days inclusive, and on 
the two days following the quarter-days for the return of books in 
March, June, and December. 

The quarter-days for the return of books are 31 March, 30 June, 
31 August, 31 December. 

Undergraduates in academical dress are admitted into the Library, 
for the purpose of consulting books, except on the first and last 
days of each quarter. 

Tutors of Colleges may borrow from the Library for each resident 
pupil who has kept or been allowed at least six terms and has 
obtained honours or intends to be a candidate for honours in a 
Tripos Examination, or for an Alhliated Student who has claimed 
to reckon his first term as his third or fourth and has kept three 
terms in addition, any number of volumes not exceeding five. Every 
note for the books so borrowed shall bear their titles and be dated 
and subscribed by the Tutor on the prescribed form. Tutors may 
also borrow the same number of volumes under the same regulations 
for Bachelors of Arts. Law, Surgery or Music, Research Students or 
possessors of the status of B.A., and Colonial Probationers. 

Books so obtained must be returned in a fortnight or on the 
day before the next quarter-day appointed for the return of books, 
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whichever is earlier; and they may not be borrowed again for the 
same person before the second day after their return. 

The Tutor is responsible for the books so obtained and for 
the penalties prescribed for the retention of books beyond the 
specified days, viz.: 2^. 6rf. a week or any part of a week for every 
book. 

The general arrangement of the University Library can be studied 
in a list of classes (containing a plan of the first floor), copies of 
which are hung up throughout the Library; or, more fully, in the 
Readers' Guide to the Library, sold at the door (price 3d.). 

College Libraries 

Each College has a library of its own, and there is a library at 
Fitzwilliam House. At one time College libraries contained only 
older books which had been gradually collected in the course of 
several centuries; some of these were, of great value, but the majority 
were of antiquarian interest rather than of practical utility. In recent 
years, however, a large number of modem books have been added 
to College libraries. 

Other Libraries 

Classics 

The Faculty Library is housed on the top floor of the Mill Lane 
Lecture-rooms, and the library of the Museum of Classical Archae¬ 
ology is also of value to students of the Classics. 

Fxonomics 

The Marshal! Library, containingseveral thousand volumes dealing 
with Economics and allied subjects, is in Downing Street. 

Engineering 

The library of the Department of Engineering contains several 
thousand bound volumes and current periodicals dealing with all 
aspects of Engineering except chemical engineering and mining. 
Engineering students may borrow books from the library. 

English 

The English Library is in the Old Schools. The present 
besides containing all the English classics, has in its different sections 
all the most important books bearing on English Literature. 

History 

The Seeley Memorial Library consists of a number of works on 
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History, Political Science, and International Law originally collect^ 
by John Symonds, Regius Professor of Modern History from 1771 
to 1807. added to by his successors, and now kept up to date by the 
Faculty Board of History. The library is housed in the Old Schools. 


The Squire Law Library in the Old Schools contains a large 
collection of law books (including the Law collections of the Uni¬ 
versity Library which are deposited there) and Law Reports. It is 
a reference library and books may not be taken out save with 

special permission. 

Mathematics 

A collection of standard treatises is housed in a special section 
in the Philosophical Library (see under Natural Scietices). Books 
belonging to the Mathematical Library must not in any circum¬ 
stances be removed from the room. 


Modern Languages 

There is a reference library in the Old Schools for the use of 
students who are reading certain languages for the Modem and 
Medieval Languages Tripos. 

Moral Sciences 

A small library consisting of works on Philosophy and Psychology 
is accommodated in the Old Schools. The library is mainly intended 
to be of service to students who are reading for the Moral Sciences 
Tripos. 

Music 

The University Library and the Music School contain large collec¬ 
tions of music, and qualified persons may borrow books from either. 

Natural Sciences 

The Philosophical Library situated in the Arts School (Bene’t 
Street) has become to a great extent the scientific reference library 
of the University. In addition to books it contains many sets of 
journals and scientific transactions. The privilege of taking out 
books is confined to Fellows and Associates of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, but students duly certified by a Fellow of the 
Society or by any recognized teacher in the University are permitted 
to use the library. 

Anatomy. The departmental reference library is now permanently 
established on the first floor on the south side of the lecture-theatre. 
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It contains series of all the more important periodicals of anatomical 
interest as well as books of reference and copies of many anatomical 
works of historical importance. 

Astronomy. A good library is available for astronomical research 
work. Application should be made to the Director of the Obser¬ 
vatories in Madingley Road. 

Botany. In addition to periodicals and modem literature the 
library in the Botany School contains a valuable series of herbals 
and early botanical works. 

Chemistry. The departmental library is to be found at the 
Chemical Laboratory in Pembroke Street. 

Ethnology. The departmental library is housed in the Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology (entrance from Downing Street). 

Geography. There is a large library and map-room in the building 
of the Department of Geography at the south end of Downing Place. 

Geology. A collection of books and maps is to be found in the 
library of the Geological Laboratory in the Sedgwick Museum. 

Medicine. All Departments of the Faculty of Medicine have their 
own libraries. The general Medical Library is now housed by the 
Department of Pathology. 

Physiology. The departmental library is at the Physiological 

Laboratory. . 

Psychology. The library is on the first floor of the Psychological 

Laboratory. 

Zoology. The Frances Maitland Balfour and Alfred Newton 
Libraries occupy part of the first floor of the Department o 

Zoology. 

Oriental Studies 

The Faculty Library in the Institute of Oriental Studies, Mostyn 
House, Brooklands Avenue, contains a valuable collection of 
Oriental works, in particular those dealing with Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Syriac, Chinese, and Japanese. The library of Egyptology 
is housed in Downing Place. 

There are in the University Library large and important 

collections of Oriental books and manuscripts. » /- n «« 

The Robertson Smith Library of Oriental books at Christ s 
is an extremely valuable collection, containing mny rare booKS 
connected with Semitic literature and kindred subjects. 


Theology 

The library of the Divinity School is open to students. 
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museums and other institutions 

Fitzwilliam Museum 

The Fitzwilliam Museum contains extensive and varied art and 
archaeological collections. The chief collections comprise Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman antiquities. Coins and Medals, Paintings, Prints, 
medieval and modern Manuscripts, Ceramics, Textiles, Medieval 
and Renaissance Objects of Art, and a Library. 

The collections of Coins and Medals and of Ceramics are among 
the best in this country, and the Prints are also outstanding, 
especially for the work of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The collection of Paintings is extensive, and includes examples of 
the ItaUan, Flemish, Dutch, French, British and Spanish schools, 
among which are a number of masterpieces. 

The Library contains about 25,000 volumes of which over 12.0(W 
relate to the arts, a collection of early printed books and the Music 
Collection. Admission by application to the Librarian. 

The Museum is open free to the public as follows: 

Weekdays 10 a.m.-4 p.m., September to April. 

10a.m.-5 p.m., May to August. 

Sundays Picture Galleries only, 2-4 or 5 p.m. 

The Museum is closed on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and the 
first Wednesday of every month. 

Museum of Classical Archaeology 

This Museum (in Little St Mary’s Lane) contains a collection of 
casts of ancient sculpture, illustrating the history of Greek and 
Roman art, a large series of ‘squeezes’ of Greek inscriptions, ex¬ 
amples of ancient pottery, a library, and a lecture-room. The galleries 
are open on weekdays from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 
4 p.m. during the months of January, September, and December, and 
to 4.30 p.m. during the other nine months, but may be closed in 
vacation at the discretion of the authorities. The Curator may at his 
discretion allow undergraduates to use the library for purposes of 
archaeological study. 

Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 

This Museum, the entrance to which is in Downing Street, con¬ 
tains the collections of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and a 
large and increasing collection of objects of ethnological interest. 
The Museum is open from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Botanic Garden 

The Botanic Garden is open to all» but children must be accom¬ 
panied by adults. Dogs are not admitted, and refreshments may not 
be taken into the Garden. The Garden is open on weekdays from 
8 a.m. until not later than dusk in the winter, and not later than 
8 p.m. in the summer, the precise hour being posted at each gate. The 
plant-houses may be visited from 2 until 5 p.m. On Sundays the 
Garden is open to key-holders only. Particulars of subscriptions for 
keys may be obtained from the Director. 

Observatory and Solar Physics Observatory 

These Observatories are situated on the Madingley Road, about 
a mile from Cambridge. The Director of the Observatories usually 
gives notice that members of the University and their friends will 
be shown celestial objects through one of the telescopes between 
the hours of 8 and 10 p.m. on fine and clear Saturday evenings 
during Michaelmas and Lent Full Terms. 

Great St Mary’s Church 

A sermon is preached in this church every Sunday in Full Term 
and on Ascension Day by preachers appointed by the University. 
The service begins at 2.30 p.m. A special service for the Com¬ 
memoration of Benefactors is held at 2.30 p.m. on the first 
Sunday in November. The Litany is read by the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Senior Proctor on Ash Wednesday at 10.30 a.m. At all 
University services the galleries in Great St Mary’s Church and some 
of the seats in the nave are assigned to persons in statu pupillari. 

Senate-House 

When degrees are conferred or prize exercises recited in the 
Senate-House, persons in statu pupillari wearing their academical 
dress are admitted to a part of the galleries. On special occasions 
tickets may be required. 

The Scott Polar Research Institute 

The Institute was founded in 1921 in memory of the late Captain 
R. F. Scott, C.V.O., R.N., and is situated in Lensfield Road. The 
museum on the ground floor is open to the public from 2.30 to 
4 p.m. daily except Sundays and Mondays. 

The Institute is the most important repository in the Common¬ 
wealth of information concerning the arctic and antarctic regions. 
In addition to the library there are collections of manuscript records, 
maps, films, photographs, pictures, engravings, relics, clothing and 
equipment. 
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The purpose of ihc Inslitiiie is to provide facilities for research. 
Lectures are held at intervals during term and a lour-monthly journal. 
The Polar Recoup is published, price Is. 6(A a copy. 

Applications for using the resources of the Institute should be 

made to the Director. 

University Archives 

These archives, which are housed in the Old Schools, are available 
for inspection by searchers and other visitors from Monday to 
Friday during term between 10 a.m. and 12.15 p.m., and 2.15 p.m. 
and 5 p.m., and on Saturday between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. In the 
absence of the Deputy Keeper inquiries should be made at the 
University Registry. 



CHAPTER VII 


DEGREES 

The qualifications by residence, examination, and otherwise for the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Law, and Music are dealt with in 
Chapter VIII; for degrees in Medicine and Surgery in Chapter IX, 
for the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Medicine in Chapter X, 
and for the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Letters, and 
Doctor of Philosophy in Chapter XI. 

The present chapter is concerned with the formalities of actual 
graduation (receiving the degree, as opposed to becoming qualified 
for it). In addition it contains brief notes on the degrees of Master of 
Music and Master of Law, Bachelor of Divinity, and Doctor of 
Music, of Science, of Letters, of Law, and of Divinity. 

PROCEDURE FOR TAKING DEGREES 

Degrees are conferred at Congregations in the Senate-House. These 
ceremonies are held during Full Term (and once in the Long Vacation) 
usually at fortnightly intervals on Saturdays at 2 p.m. Although 
the degree of B.A. may be conferred at most Congregations, candi¬ 
dates for that degree are more likely, unless their circumstances are 
unusual, to be admitted to it on one of the two days in June set 
apart as days of General Admission to Degrees. 

Entry of candidates 

Any qualified person who wishes to take a degree should com¬ 
municate with the Tutor or Praelector of his College, or, if a Non- 
Collegiate Student, with the Censor or the Tutor of Fitzwilbam 
House. Anyone who wishes to proceed to the B.A. Degree on some 
date other than a day of General Admission, or to some other degree 
at any Congregation, should give early notice to his College. 

Academical dress 

In general, all men being admitted to degrees must we^ at the 
ceremony in the Senate-House dark clothes, black shoes, wmte ties, 
and bands with their academical dress. Women wear a plain black 
or dark coat and skirt with a plain white blouse, or a plain black or 
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dark dress, and black shoes; their stockings need not be black, but 
must not be of a bright colour. 

A person being admitted to a degree by incorporation (see 
Chapter I) wears the gown and hood of the degree that he or she is to 
receive. A graduate of the University being admitted to a degree 
wears the gown and hood of the highest degree that he has hitherto 
received from the University. An undergraduate being admitted to 
a degree wears his undergraduate gown, and the hood of the degree, 
or of the higher of the two degrees, that he is to receive. 

Presentation 

At each Congregation, after voting on any contested Grace and 
the reading by the Senior Proctor of Graces (motions for the 
approval of University legislation) and of supplicats (motions for 
the approval of the conferment of degrees), degrees are conferred. 
When his turn comes, each candidate is led forward by the officer 
presenting him (generally, except for higher degrees, the Praelector 
of his College) who takes him, right hand by right hand, to the 
Vice-Chancellor and pronounces the Latin formula of presentation, 
stating that the candidate is qualified for the degree by his character 
and his academic attainments. The candidate then kneels and 
places his hands together between those of the Vice-Chancellor, 
who pronounces the Latin formula of admission to the degree. 
The graduate rises, bows to the Vice-Chancellor and withdraws. 
He is then free to leave the Senate-House if he wishes. 

Certificates of degrees 

A certificate of every degree is issued without charge on gradua¬ 
tion. A fee of 55. is charged for a certificate (other than a Certificate 
of Proficiency in Christian Theology, Agriculture, Estate Manage¬ 
ment, Architectural Studies, or Engineering Studies) issued from the 
University Registry attesting matriculation or the passing of any 
examination, or for the repetition of a certificate of a degree or of 
a Certificate of Proficiency. 

The M.A. Degree 

A Bachelor of Arts of the University may without further ex¬ 
amination proceed to the degree of Master of Arts six or more 
years after the end of his first term of residence, provided that not 
than two years have elapsed since he became a B.A. It is usual 
for the College to notify such persons when they are of standing to 
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proceed to the M.A. Degree, but a B.A. whose name has not been 
retained on the College boards, or who has othenvise lost touch 
with his College, may have to take the initiative himself. A can¬ 
didate for the M.A. Degree is required to give notice to the College 
of the day on which he proposes to take the degree, and must pay 
to the College the University and College degree fees. 

The B.D. Degree 

A candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must be of at 
least five years’ standing from admission to his first degree in the 
University and must submit a dissertation or published work; he 
must also establish his competent knowledge of Christian Theology. 

The D.D. Degree 

A candidate for the degree of Doctor of Divinity must be a 
B.D. of the University of at least three years’ standing, and must 
submit a dissertation or published work. 

The LL.M, Degree 

A candidate for the degree of Master of Law must be a LL.B. of 
the University of at least six years’ standing from the end of his first 
term of residence and at least two years’ since his admission to the 
B.A. or LL.B. Degree, and must submit a dissertation. 

The LL.D. Degree 

A candidate for the degree of Doctor of Law must be of at 
least eight years’ standing from admission to his first degree m the 
University, and must submit proof of distinction by some original 
contribution to the advancement of the science or study of Law. 

The Mus.M. Degree 

The examination for the degree of Master of Music 
two Parts. Part I is a written and oral examination held m March. 
Part II consists of an exercise in the form of a musical composition, 
written for the occasion, and conforming to the detailed provisions 

of the regulations. 

A candidate for Part I must be a Mus.B. of the University of at 
least two years’ standing. A candidate for Part 11 m^ av 
passed Part I. A Mus.B. who has been approved for the degree or 
Mus.M. may be admitted to it after three years from admissio 

to the former degree. 
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The Mus.D. Degree 

A candidate for the degree of Doctor of Music must be of at least 
eight years’ standing from his first degree in the University, and must 
submit not more than three works (printed or otherwise) including 
either an oratorio, an opera, a cantata, a symphony for orchestra, 
a concerto, or an extended piece of chamber music. 

The Sc.D. and Litt.D. Degrees 

A candidate for the degree of Doctor of Science or Doctor of 
Letters must be of at least eight years’ standing from his first degree 
in the University, and must submit one or more published con¬ 
tributions to the advancement of science or learning. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


COURSES OF STUDY AND 
EXAMINATIONS LEADING TO 
THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF 
ARTS, BACHELOR OF LAW, AND 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC, AND TO 
CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 

INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter is given an account of the courses of study and 
examinations leading to the degrees of B.A., LL.B., and Mus.B. 
The various courses and examinations are arranged under the names 
of their subjects in alphabetical order. It should be noticed that, 
except for examinations for Diplomas and Certificates and for 
the degrees of LL.B. and Mus.B., the examinations described, 
whether their subjects belong to the Arts, or to the Natural Sciences, 
to Law, or to Music, all lead towards the one degree, that of B.A. 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS IN GENERAL 
Times of examination 

Unless it is otherwise stated it may be taken that any University 
examination is held once only, in the latter part of the Easter Term. 
The dates of examinations are prescribed by Ordinance and published 
in the Cambridge Pocket Diary for each year, but are subject to 

alteration. . . 

Since persons in statu pupillari or candidates for admission are 
entered for examinations by their Colleges it is not necessary here 
to state the date by which entries for examinations must be made: 
but a student who neglects to keep his Tutor fully informed as to his 
intentions may sometimes find that he has as a result incurred 
additional fees for late entry. 

A list of the candidates with a programme of times and places oi 
examination is published some time before each examination begins. 
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and is posted in some prominent place in each College. Every 
candidate is expected to take notice of it, and if his name is omitted, 
or printed inaccurately, he should at once inform his Tutor. A name 
sent in late can usually be added to the final list on payment of a fine. 

Conduct in examinations 

A candidate for a University examination who is detected com¬ 
municating with another candidate, or having in his possession 
during the examination any book or paper unless specifically 
authorized, or removing from the examination room any writing 
paper or blotting paper, is liable to be regarded as having resorted 
to unfair means. Candidates arriving late at an examination room 
may be excluded altogether. 

Candidates may apply to the Examiners if they think that there is 
a misprint or other error in the paper, and also may inquire whether 
they may take some particular point for granted in answering a 
question. For these purposes an Examiner will be present for the 
first twenty minutes of each session. 

Candidates affected by Illness or other serious hindrance 

If a candidate for an honours examination is absent from the 
whole examination because of illness or other sufficient cause, the 
Council of the Senate may, after receiving proof of that cause and 
evidence of his attainments: 

(i) give him leave to proceed to other honours examinations 
and to the B.A. Degree as if he had obtained honours in the 
examination; 

(ii) if he has kept seven terms, allow him to graduate B.A. without 
further examination on completing the residence requirements for 
the degree; 

(iii) make him an allowance towards the Ordinary B.A. Degree. 

(iv) give him leave to degrade. 

A candidate for the LL.B. Degree may in similar circumstances be 
allowed to take the degree. 

If a candidate is prevented by illness or other sufficient cause from 
attending part of the examination the Examiners may be authorized 
by the Council to include his name in the class-list under the heading 
Aegrotat or, if the reason for absence was not illness, to declare him to 
have deserved honours. If the Examiners are unable to do so, or if a 
candidate has failed in an examination because he has taken it under 
exceptional disability, or because his preparation was seriously 
hindered, the Council may take one of the four courses set out above. 


8-2 
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Where the examination concerned is not an honours examination 
but one leading to the Ordinary B.A. Degree the candidate may in 
similar circumstances be allowed the examination, or excused some 
papers in it if he is to lake it again. 

Attention is drawn to the following passage from a report of the 
Council: 

The Council have given very careful consideration to the small but very 
difficult class of case which arises from ‘nervous breakdowns’ resulting 
from or aggravated by the imminence of a Tripos and without any physical 
cause sufficient to account for the symptoms in question. They have con¬ 
sulted both a number of Cambridge physicians with large undergraduate 
practices, and two eminent London consultants, one a neurologbt and the 
other a psychiatrist. They are advised by these, and experience leads them 
to believe, that the possibility of obtaining Aegrotat degrees or permission 
to proceed as though honours had been obtained tends to induce such 
cases, and they are advised, and agree, that it is for this reason much in the 
interests of men of the type concerned that only such allowances should be 
made as will place them in a substantially worse position than if they had 
taken their examinations and obtained honours. The Council recognize 
that allowances are necessary in such cases, but propose regulations which 
will empower the Council to determine what allowances may be made in 
different classes of cases. If the illness is of the nature of a nervous break¬ 
down not ascribable to a physical cause, they will not ordinarily allow the 
candidates in question to proceed as though they had obtained honours, 
nor (if they have taken part of the examination) submit their cases to the 
Examiners for consideration for Aegrotat, but will allow them to degrade 
or will make allowances towards the Ordinary Degree. They will also 
require, if illness is of this character, in addition to a certificate from the 
candidate’s own physician, a certificate from one of the neurologists or 
psychiatrists whose names will be included in a list to be prepared by the 
Council and communicated to Tutors. These consultants will report to the 
Council; and it is intended, with the approval of the Financial Board 
that their fees for such reports shall be paid by the University. If by reason 
of distance or other exceptional circumstances there is a serious difficulty 
in obtaining a report from one of these consultants, permission will be 
obtainable from the Council to substitute a report from some other 
neurologist or psychiatrist who is in practice as a consultant. 


It is very important that any examination candidate who 

(1) finds that his preparation for the examination is seriously 

impeded; 
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(2) withdraws from the examination; 
or (3) completes it under a disability; 

should at once inform his Tutor of the fact and of the full circumstances, 
whatever the cause^ at the earliest possible moment. 

Honours courses of study 

Examinations for honours leading to the B.A. Degree are known 
as Tripos Examinations. An account is given in this chapter of the 
regulations and subjects for each Tripos Examination and of the 
regulations governing the standing of candidates. In interpreting 
the summary given here of the rules of standing the reader should 
remember that a man who comes into residence in a Lent Term is 
generally treated for purposes of standing for examinations as if he 
had come into residence in the previous Michaelmas Term, and a 
man who comes into residence in an Easter Term as if he had come 
in the following Michaelmas Term; for example, a man who comes 
into residence in the Lent Term 1957 will be treated in the summer of 
1958 as a second-year man, while a man who comes into residence 
in the Easter Term 1957 will be treated in the summer of 1958 as a 
first-year man. 

A candidate obtains honours by the inclusion of his name in one 
of the classes or under the heading Aegrotat (or other heading 
descriptive of absence for sufficient cause) in the class-list or by his 
being declared by the Council to have deserved honours. To Part I 
of the Modem and Medieval Languages special provisions apply 
which are described in the account of that Tripos. 

QualifyingExaminations or Preliminary Examinations for Triposes 
are not honours examinations but ‘examinations proper to an 
honours course’. 

If a candidate fails to be classed in an examination proper to an 
honours course the Examiners may (with a small number of excep¬ 
tions) make him an allowance towards the Ordinary B.A. Degree. 

Certain Tripos Examinations are divided into Parts or Sections 
while others are undivided. It is generally (but not invariably) 
possible for a candidate who is of the requisite standing to proceed 
from Part I of one Tripos to Part II, or sometimes to Part I, of another. 

The degree of B.A. with honours 

An undergraduate who has kept or been allowed nine terms may 
proceed to the B.A. Degree if he has obtained honours 

(a) in Part II of any Tripos, or in Part I of the Natural Sciences 
Tripos or Mechanical Sciences Tripos, in any undivided Tripos, in 
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a Section of Part III of the Theological Tripos, or in Part II of Section 
A of the Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos; 
or (b) in any two honours examinations. 

If, however, he completed this requirement in any term earlier than 
his eighth he must produce a ‘Certificate of Diligent Study’, i.e. a 
certificate from his College that since completing this requirement he 
has been engaged upon academic studies suited to his attainments 
and has been regular and diligent therein, or not earlier than in the 
last but one of the terms that he needs for a degree has passed an 
examination leading to the Ordinary B.A. Degree. 

Affiliated Students may proceed to the B.A. Degree with honours 
in the above manner or, with the leave of the Faculty Board con¬ 
cerned, after obtaining honours in Part I of certain Triposes 
(see Chapter I). 

Preliminary Examinations 

In any year in which he does not take a Tripos Examination (or 
in certain subjects a Qualifying Examination) a candidate for 
honours is likely to be advised by his College to sit for a Preliminary 
Examination in his subject. Failure to take or to pass a Preliminary 
Examination does not debar a student from proceeding to the 
corresponding Tripos Examination. 

The Ordinary B.A. Degree 

A candidate may qualify for the Ordinary B.A. Degree by quali¬ 
fying for a Certificate of Proficiency in Agriculture, Architectural 
Studies, Christian Theology, Engineering, or Estate Management, or 
by passing Special Examinations or examinations deemed equivalent 
thereto. 

Examinations leading to Certificates of Proficiency are described 
in the appropriate places in this chapter. In order to qualify for the 
Ordinary B.A. Degree by way of Special Examinations or the 
equivalent the student, apart from having kept nine terms, (a) must 
in an examination proper to an honours course (other than the 
Qualifying Examination for the Mechanical Sciences Tripos) either 
(i) have passed or (ii) have been allowed a Special Examination by 
the Examiners or (iii) have been classed in one language in Part 1 
of the Modem and Medieval Languages Tripos; or (iv) have passed 
one of the examinations leading to the Certifi^tes of Proficiency 
in Agriculture, Architectural Studies, Christian Theology, En¬ 
gineering, and Estate Management oran examination for a Certifica e 

of competent knowledge in a modern language, and (b) must sub- 
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sequently have passed two further Special Examinations or the 
equivalent. 

Each of the following may be reckoned towards the qualification 
for the Ordinary B.A. Degree as equivalent to a pass in one Special 
Examination: 

Honours in a Tripos Examination taken in the student’s first year; a class 
in one language in Part I of the Modem and Medieval Languages Tripos; 
honours in Part I of the Law Tripos taken in the student’s third year; 
a pass in a Preliminary Examination or Tripos Qualifying Examination 
(except (a) one taken in the same term as the Tripos Examination for which 
it is preliminary or for which it qualifies, {b) the Mechanical Sciences 
Qualifying Examination), or in the First or Second Examinations in 
Agriculture, Architectural Studies, Christian Theology, or Estate Manage¬ 
ment, or the Third Examination in Christian Theology or in an examination 
for a Certificate of competent knowledge in a modern language. 

Each of the following may be reckoned as a pass in two Special 
Examinations, except that a student who already has one examination 
towards the Ordinary B.A. Degree to his credit may count them as 
one Special Examination only: 

Honours in a Tripos Examination taken in the student’s second year; a 
pass in a Preliminary Examination in Natural Sciences or in Mechanical 
Sciences taken in the student’s second year; a pass in Section I of the 
Examination in Engineering Studies (but account cannot be taken both 
of this and of a Preliminary Examination in Mechanical Sciences or an 
allowance thereon). 

Special Examinations for the Ordinary B.A. Degree are held in 
Greek, Latin, English, History, Law, certain Modern and Oriental 
Languages, Geography, Moral Sciences, and certain of the Natural 
Sciences. They are described where their subjects are dealt with in 
the remainder of this chapter. 

Diplomas 

The University awards Diplomas in the following subjects: 
Agricultural Science, Agriculture, Anthropology, Architecture, 
Classical Archaeology, Comparative Legal Studies, Economics, 
Education, Estate Management, International Law, Mathematical 
Statistics, Numerical Analysis and Automatic Computing, Oriental 
Languages, Prehistoric Archaeology, and Slavonic Studies. The 
courses of study are described where their subjects are dealt with in 
the remainder of this chapter. 
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SUBJECTS OF STUDY 

AGRICULTURE 

There is no honours course of study in this subject, but there arc 
courses of study followed by candidates for: 

(A) Three Examinations in Agriculture, which lead both to the 
Ordinary B.A. Degree and to the Certificate of Proficiency in 
Agriculture. 

(B) The Diploma in Agriculture. 

(C) The Diploma in Agricultural Science. 

(A) EXAMINATIONS IN AGRICULTURE 

Courses in Agriculture extend over three years with an examination at 
the end of each year. The examinations are also held in October. 
A student who has passed the First, Second, and Third Examinations 
in Agriculture, and has kept nine terms, may graduate B.A. and will 
then be entitled to a Certificate of Proficiency in Agriculture. Before 
admission to the First Examination a candidate must have kept one 
term, and must have completed the Previous Examination; before 
admission to the Second Examination a candidate must have kept 
four terms and have passed the First Examination; before admission 
to the Third Examination a candidate must have kept seven terms 
and have passed the First and Second Examinations, 

The course of study is prepared on the assumption that candidates 
have reached in Chemistry, Physics, and Biology (or Botany or 
Zoology) a standard equivalent to that of a pass at ordinary level in 
the examination for the General Certificate of Education. 

The subjects of the three examinations are as follows: 

The First Examination: 

(1) Agriculture. 

(2) Soil Science. 

(3) Agricultural Botany. 

(4) History and Economics of Agriculture. 

The Second Examination: 

(1) Crop Husbandry. 

(2) Crop Pests and Diseases. 

(3) Farm Machinery. 

(4) Chemis of Foodstry. 
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The Third Examination: 

(1) Agricultural Zoology, Physiology, and Genetics. 

(2) Stock Husbandry. 

(3) Animal Hygiene. 

(4) Economics of Farm Organization and Management. 

In each of the three examinations, a paper contmning a wide choice 
of agricultural subjects for an English essay will also be set. The 
Examiners will take into account literary style and capacity for 
exposition as well as the knowledge of the subject shown by the 
candidate. 

The examinations are each partly written and partly oral and 
practical. 

Fuller details of the subjects are given below: 

FIRST EXAMINATION 
1. AGRICULTURE 
(An outline of the principles of agriculture) 

A. Farming Practice 

A general introduction to the study of agriculture, the physical, bio¬ 
logical, social, and economic principles involved, geographical distribution 
of the main forms of agriculture throughout the world; a general survey of 
British agriculture. 

Agricultural characteristics of British soil types—clay, sand, chalk, loam, 
peat, silt. Farming policy as influenced by climate and soil. The relation 
between arable crops, grassland, and livestock: the integration of cropping 
and stocking policy. Fertility and condition of land. 

The principle of crop rotation. A general description of the principal 
farm crops—cereals, pulses, roots, fodder crops, and grass, including 
disposal and utilization. 

The chief characteristics and uses of different types of livestock on the 
farm—horses, dairy cattle, beef cattle, store cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry. 
The general principles of management and feeding of farm animals: the 
labour requirements of the different types of farm animals; the use of 
livestock in disposal of by-products. 

A general description of the lay-out and equipment of farms; permanent 
and temporary buildings; water supplies; fences and hedges. Shelter belts; 
hedgerow timber. 
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B. Tillage and Tillage Implements 

Objects and general principles of tillage, with illustrations from the 
commoner cultivations. 

Sources of power for traction. 

A general agricultural account (with demonstrations given on the 
University Farm) of the constructional features and uses of the following 
implements: ploughs, cultivators, harrows, rolls, horse-hoes. 

A description (given on the farm with demonstrations) of the more 
important manual operations on a farm. 

Farm Diary. The University Farm; policy; weekly accounts of farming 
operations and livestock. 

Candidates will be expected to have a general knowledge of the working 
of the University Farm. 

The examination will consist of a written paper and an oral examination 
on the University Farm. 


2. SOIL SCIENCE 

Physical properties of soil; particle size-distribution and texture; pore 
space relationships, structure and tilth. 

Soil moisture conditions; the retention and movement of moisture; 
ground water, control of soil moisture, principles of draining. Soil tem¬ 
perature. 

Ionic equilibria. 

The colloid state. The clay fraction of soil; clay minerals; ion exchange. 

The parent material of soils; rocks and minerals, the weathering cycle, 
sedimentation and stratigraphy; use of geological maps. 

Genesis of soils, factors influencing soil formation. Soil survey and 
maps, soil classification; major soil groups of the world, the broad groups 
of British soils, local series. 

The soil population. Soil organic matter, the carbon and nitrogen 
cycles. Soil air. The influence of farming systems on soil stability. 

The role of soil in plant nutrition. Acidity, alkalinity, salinity; the 
nutrient constituents; the significance of trace elements; availability. The 
use of soil analysis. 

The composition and properties of farmyard manure, organic residues, 
liming materials, mineral and manufactured fertilizers. The effects o 
manures on soil and crops. The genera! principles of manuring. 

The elucidation of problems in connexion with soils and manures y 
means of simple qualitative and quantitative examination in the laboratory. 
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3. AGRICULTURAL BOTANY 

Elementary Botany with particular reference to examples of agricultural 
importance: 

1. Elementary morphology of monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous 
plants. 

2. Anatomy. The living cell: structure, growth, differentiation; nuclear 
and cell division. Meristematic activity; tissue differentiation: structure 
of stem, root and leaf of typical monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous 
plants. 

3. Reproduction. The flower; pollination methods and their signi¬ 
ficance; distribution of the sexes; fertilization; seed and fruit development, 
dispersal. Vegetative reproduction; food storage and perennation. 

4. Physiology. Chemical composition of plants; elements; their sources, 
occurrence and physiological role. Fundamental syntheses in the plant 
with special reference to carbohydrates, proteins, fats and oils. Respiration. 
Water relations, absorption and transpiration. Mineral absorption; effects 
of deficiency and excess. Germination; growth; response to stimuli. Plant 
response to seasonal changes in the environment. 

Botany of Plants of Agricultural Importance in Britain: 

5. The elements of systematic botany: a taxonomic study of the 
principal species, varieties and strains of British crop plants. 

6. Botanical aspects of the yield and quality of arable crops and 
herbage plants. Their economic utilization and processing. Ecology of 
main types of grassland. Permanent and temporary swards: seeds 
mixtures. Factors affecting composition, yield and quality of 
herbage. 

7. Common weeds and their occurrence, spread and principal biological 
characteristics; identification. Plants poisonous to livestock. 

8. Origin, purity and quality of seed stocks. Seed testing. Improvement 
of crop and herbage plants. 

4. HISTORY AND ECONOMICS OF AGRICULTURE 

History. Agriculture in Britain about 1600; its crops, livestock, tools, 
cultivations and land tenure. Drainage of the fens and destruction of the 
forests. Growth of the cattle trade. Introduction of new crops and 
practices; the beginning of agricultural science. 

The early improvers; changes in agricultural practice and in village 
structure. Sinclair. Young and the Board of Agriculture. Sheep farming 
in Scotland. Increase in population. General level of prices during and 
after the Napoleonic Wars. 
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Agricultural science and agricultural societies. The Com Laws. New 
forms of transport, land drainage and farm machinery. Foreign com¬ 
petition and changes in farming practice. Agricultural prices and wages. 

The First World War; the Com Production Act, 1917 and the Agri¬ 
culture Act, 1920. The inter-war years; changes in diet, prices and food 
imports and their influence on farming. Measures for agricultural assist¬ 
ance. The second World War and its effects on agriculture. Post-war 
legislation; the Agriculture Act, 1947. 

Economics. The factors of production—land, labour, capital and enter¬ 
prise. Increasing and diminishing returns. Factors affecting the prices 
of agricultural products. The effects of changes in the general price 
level. 

Forms of land tenure and the theory of rent. Regulation of the landlord- 
tenant contract. The provision of small holdings. 

Farm workers and their remuneration; agricultural trade unions and 
minimum wage regulation. Productivity and mechanization. 

Marketing of agricultural produce; elementary aspects of supply and 
demand; the Agricultural Marketing Acts, 1931, 1933, 1949. Theory and 
practice of price control; food subsidies and production grants. The 
agricultural expansion programme, 1947, and the balance of payments. 
The annual price review; its methods, statistics and objects. 


SECOND EXAMINATION 

1. CROP HUSBANDRY 
The distribution of the main British crops. 

Conditions governing fertility of land and indications of fertility. 
Maintenance of soil fertility; organic matter; use of farmyard manure; 
other organic manures; green manuring; composting; liming; the use of 
fertilizers. General practice of manuring: times, rates, and methods of 
application; manuring programmes; placement of fertilizers. 

Land drainage: history, purposes, and effects; indications of the need 
for drainage. Systems of drainage and draining practice: open drains: 
Elkington’s system; tile drains; mole drains; outfalls; ditches. Drainage 
maintenance. Effect of cultivations on drainage. 

Factors which influence cropping policy. 

The control of weeds. 

The production of arable crops: place in rotation; preparation of seed 
bed; selection of variety; selection and treatment of seed; seed rates; 
methods of sowing; manorial requirements; after-cultivations; harvesting; 

storage. 
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Grassland: general management and manuring of established grassland; 
grassland improvement, including direct re-sccding; grazing; hay-making; 
grass drying; grass silage; rough and hill grazings. The laying down ot 
land to grass: preparation of seed bed; seed mixtures; lime and method of 
sowing; manuring; early management; duration. Ley farming, general 
principles, regional variations. 

General principles of vegetable production on the farm; place in rotation, 
preparation of seed beds; varieties; sowing and transplanting; manuring; 
after-cultivations; times and methods of harvesting and marketing for 
peas, carrots, cabbages, brussels sprouts. 

Farm Diary. Candidates will be expected to have a knowledge of the 
working and management of the University Farm. 

The examination will consist of a written paper and an oral examination 
held on the University Farm. 

2. CROP PESTS AND DISEASES 
A. Pests of Agricultural Crops 

Insects: their place in the Animal Kingdom and their part in nature. 

External structure; mouth parts of biting and sucking insects; internal 
structure with special reference to the breathing organs and the alimentary 
canal. 

Classification: the characteristics of the more important Orders as 
exemplified by familiar insects, including immature forms. 

Factors governing abundance of insects. Principles of Insect control; 
(a) biological, {b) chemical, (c) cultural and mechanical. 

Detailed account of the chief Orders of agricultural importance and their 
metamorphoses: Hemiptera, Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Hymenoptera, and 
Diptera, with detailed methods of the control of the major pests, viz.: 

Hemiptera: aphides; capsid bugs; Hemiptera as vectors of virus diseases. 

Coleoptera: predaceous beetles; chafers; click beetles, flea beetles; 
weevils and other plant-feeding beetles. 

Lepidoptera: the white butterflies; Noctuid, Geometer, Tortrix, and 
Tineid moths. 

Hymenoptera: sawflies, ants, bees, wasps, ichneumons. 

Diptera: cereal flies; crane flies; root flies and midges. 

Examples of familiar insects belonging to other Orders. 

Mites: the distinguishing features. 

Myriapods: the distinguishing features of centipedes and millipedes. 

Slugs: the common species, life cycle, damage to crops, and control. 

Eelworms: saprophytes and plant parasites, life-history and control. 

Rodents: rats and rabbits. Recent population and other studies. 
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B. Diseases of Agricultural Crops 

A general description of the structure, reproduction, life-cycle, and 
classification of the fungi, including at least one representative from each 
of the major groups of the fungi. 

The principles of Plant Pathology; incidence of epidemics; infection 
processes; symptoms; types of parasite nutrition; disease resistance; host- 
parasite relations; methods of plant disease control, including legislation. 
Physiologic specialization of fungi. Cost and consequence of disease. 

The mycological features, agricultural importance, method of prevention 
and control of diseases included in the following genera: Plasmodiophora, 
Synchytrium, Pythium, Phytophthora, Peronospora, Erysiphe, Exoascus, 
Sclerotinia (and Botrytis), Claviceps, Ophiobolus, Venturia, Ustilago, 
Tilletia, Puccinia, Phoma, Helminthosporium, Cladosporium, Fusarium, 
Circosporella, and Actinomyces. 

The more important bacterial diseases of plants in Britain. 

The nature of virus diseases, with examples of agricultural importance. 

Symptoms of mineral deficiencies, frost, drought, waterlogging, etc. 


3. FARM MACHINERY 

Simple Machines: lever, wheel and axle, inclined plane, screw, wedge, 
pulley; mechanical advantage, velocity ratio, and mechanical efficiency of 
machines. 

Transmission of Power: belt, chain, and friction drives; toothed gears; 
positive and friction clutches; pawl and ratchet; cams, eccentrics, and 
brakes. 

Friction: the principles and methods of lubrication. 

Measurement of Power: dynamometers; measurement of drawbar and 
belt horse-power. 

Materials used in Construction of Farm Machinery: types and properties. 

Interna! Combustion Engines: 4-stroke and 2-stroke cycles; petrol, 
paraffin, and Diesel engines; principal types, principles of operation, and 
main constructional features. 

Tractors: development; use in British agriculture; influence on farming 
organization; principles of operation, including correct loading, operating 
speeds, choice of tractor, and costs. Main constructional features of 
principal types of tractors. 

Principal Types, Main Constructional Features and Principles of Operation 
of the following: 

Drills; broadcasting machines; potato planters; transplanting machines; 
manure distributors; row-crop machinery. 
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Hay and silage har\’esting machinery; reapers and binders; threshing 
machines; combine han-estcrs; root harvesting machinery: crop dryjng 
machinery. Machinery for land drainage and reclamation. Barn machinery. 
Pumps and spraying machinery. Dairy machinery. Uses ol electricity in 
agriculture; costs. Farm transport. Care and maintenance of farm 
machinery. 

Development and economic aspects of mechanization of agriculture: 
farm organization and equipment; initial cost, life, annual use, running 
costs, and replacement of farm machinery. 

Mechanization of agriculture at home and abroad. 


4. CHEMISTRY OF FOODS 

Significance of organic chemistry in the study of animal nutrition. 

Identification of the elements carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, and 
phosphorus as constituents of the organic matter of plants and animals. 

Purification of organic compounds by distillation and by crystallization. 
Determination of melting-points and boiling-points. 

The preparation, properties, reactions, and constitution of the simpler 
members of the following classes of organic compounds: hydrocarbons 
(aliphatic and aromatic), alcohols (including methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
amyl alcohol, and glycerol), phenols, aldehydes, ketones, ethers, organic 
acids, and esters. 

Among the organic acids special attention is devoted to the series of 
fatty acids (including formic, acetic, butyric, palmitic, and stearic acids); 
oleic, linoleic, and linolcnic acids; benzoic and salicylic acids; lactic, 
pyruvic, oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids. 

Fats and oils: their occurrence and chemical nature. Hydrolysis and 
saponification. 

Waxes: their occurrence and chemical nature. 

Carbohydrates: their occurrence and classification. The chemistry of 
the pentoses (including xylose and arabinose), the hexoses (including 
glucose, fructose, and galactose), the disaccharides (including maltose and 
lactose), the pentosans (including gums, mucilages, and pectoses), and the 
hexosans (including starch, dextrin, glycogen, cellulose, and inulin). 

Optical activity and the use of the saccharimeter. 

The chemistry of the glucosides, with special reference to the cyano- 
genetic glucosides. 

The chemistry of the amides (including acetamide, oxamide, urea, and 
asparagine). The significance of amides in plant and animal metabolism. 

Uric acid, its chemistry and significance in animal metabolism. The 
chemical reactions of the simple amines. 
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The classification of the proteins; thecolourreactionsoftheproteins;acid 
and enzymatic hydrolysis of proteins; the chemistry of the amino acids; the 
constitution of iheprotein molecule; biological valueor efficiency of proteins. 

The nature of enzyme action. 

Milk: its composition and analysis; the nutritional factors which in¬ 
fluence the yield and quality of milk; the souring of milk; pasteurization 
of milk; the chemistry and analysis of butter and cheese; the composition, 
feeding value, and uses of dairy by-products; the composition of the milk 
of different species. 

Colostrum: its composition and nutritional significance. 

Vitamins: their classification, occurrence, chemical nature, and signifi¬ 
cance in the feeding of livestock. The animal protein factor. 

Feeding stuff's: their classification; the composition, nutritive value, and 
other characteristics of the following classes: coarse fodders such as the 
straws and hays; green fodders, including pasture grass and forage crops 
such as lucerne, clovers, sainfoin, vetches, the kales, green maize, etc.; 
roots and tubers; cereal grains and their by-products; leguminous grains; 
oil cakes and extracted meals; sugar beet by-products; tapioca flour; 
industrial by-products such as feeding blood meal, fish meal, meat meal, 
meat and bone meal, whale meal meal, condensed fish solubles, dried 
yeast, etc. 

Analysis of typical feeding stuffs, such as hay, straw, lucerne meal, 
mangolds, sugar beet, linseed cake, barley meal, and fish meal. 

The scientific principles underlying the conservation of crops in harvesting, 
hay-making, ensilage, and artificial drying. 

The chemistry of digestion; the special features of ruminant digestion. 
Protein, carbohydrate, fat, and mineral metabolism. Mineral requirements 
and use of mineral supplements. The digestibility of feeding stuffs; digestion 
trials. ‘Total digestible nutrients ’ as a measure of feeding value. The deter¬ 
mination of the gross, metabolizable, and net energy of feeding stuffs. The 
Scandinavian food unit system. 

The starch equivalent system; direct determination of the starch equi¬ 
valents of feeding stuffs by the respiration chamber technique; calculation 
of starch equivalents from digestible composition. Nutritive ratio and 
manurial value of feeding stuffs. The cost per lb. of starch equivalent as 
a criterion of relative dearness or cheapness of feeding stuffs. 

Maintenance requirements of cattle, sheep, and pigs of varying live 
weights. Basal metabolism of pigs; critical temperature and its practical 
significance. Production requirements for growth, fattening, work and 
milk. TTie scientific principles underlying the nutrition of grazing animals. 

The use of antibiotics in the feeding of livestock. 

The computation of rations. 
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THIRD EXAMINATION 

I. AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. PHYSIOLOGY, 

AND GENETICS 

The General Principles of Zoology: evolution, ecology, origin of the 
domesticated animals. Structure and properties of the animal cell. 
General build of the animal body as exemplified by the fowl and rabbit. 
Comparative anatomy with special reference to the skeleton, dentition, 
alimentary canal, and reproduction of the dog, horse, ox, sheep, and pig. 

The General Principles of Animal Physiology with 
Special Reference to Animal Production 

Histology: The histological structure of the different tissues and organs 
of the body. 

Digestion: The digestive processes, with special reference to those 
occurring in farm animals. Mastication, deglutition, salivation, rumination, 
gastric and intestinal digestion of foodstuff's and mineral constituents. 
Absorption and movements of the food through the alimentary canal. 
The functions of the salivary glands, the liver, and the pancreas. 

The Circulation: The general features of the circulation. The functions 
of the heart, blood, and lymph. The pulse. 

Respiration: External and internal respiration. The respiratory quotient. 

The Nervous System: The main functions of the central nervous system, 
the autonomic nervous system, and the organs of special sense. 

Animal Behaviour and Psychology: Reflexes, conditioned reflexes, 
instincts, habits, and learning. 

Excretion: The functions of the kidney. Factors affecting the compo¬ 
sition of the urine. The functions of the skin. 

General Metabolism: The metabolism of foodstuff's after absorption. 
The glands of internal secretion and their metabolic functions. The 
metabolic functions of water, minerals, and vitamins. Heat regulation. 

Reproduction: The oestrous cycle in the domestic animals. The factors 
which determine the occurrence of‘heat’. The maturation and discharge 
of the spermatozoa and ova. Pregnancy. Parturition. Artificial insemina¬ 
tion. Physiology of reproduction in the fowl. 

iMctation: The antecedent causes of lactation. The process of milk 
secretion. 

Locomotion: The locomotor apparatus in the domestic animals. The 
mode of muscular action. 

Animal Production: The factors which control fertility. Physiology of 
egg production. 
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Phases in the life of the animal. General nature of growth and 
differentiation. Factors affecting the live-weight growth of the body and 
the relative proportions of its parts. Distribution of fat and processes of 
fattening. 

Development and structure of the udder. 

Factors affecting the composition and rate of secretion of milk. 

Structure of wool and the various factors which influence its quality. 

Principles of Animal Ecology. 

Animal Genetics: Principles of genetics and their application to farm 
animals. Cross-breeding and hybridization, hybrid vigour. Inbreeding 
and lethal factors. Grading up and top-crossing. Interpretation of milk 
records and progeny testing. Sex-linkage, sex-ratios, and sex-determination. 

The practical work will include: staining and mounting of histological 
preparations; description and identification of the tissues and organs: 
identification of substances and fluids of physiological interest; dissection 
of the rabbit and the fowl; identification of the bones of the skeletons of 
farm animals; studies of the dentition of farm animals; examination of the 
carcases of farm animals; simple physiological experiments; museum and 
laboratory demonstrations. 

2. STOCK HUSBANDRY 

The place of livestock in British agriculture: historical trends; the sources 
of their food supply. 

General principles of animal management: housing, feeding, breeding 
and rearing. Practical aspects of principles and systems of breeding: the 
selection of breeding stock, crossing, grading up, inbreeding, and line 
breeding. The use and value of pedigree and progeny records; relation of 
pedigree breeding to the farming industry. 

Cattle: The dairy and dual-purpose types; typical dairy and dual- 
purpose breeds, their history and economic characteristics. 

Selection of dairy cows: external indications of milk yield. Milk re¬ 
cording: advantages, methods, and interpretation. 

General management of dairy cows: housing, calving, methods of 
milking, lactation and dry periods; drying off and the treatment of dry 
cows; length of milking life. Feeding of dairy cows. Calf rearing: milk 
substitutes. Grassland and arable dairying. Other special systems. Clean 
milk production: cost of milk production. 

The beef type; characteristics and functions; requirements of breeder 
feeder, and butcher. Typical beef breeds, their history, economic value, and 
characteristics. Various systems of management; sources of stores. Bree^ng 

and rearing of beef cattle. Store cattle. Baby beef, grass beef, and winter 

be cf. 
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Relation of beef production to milk production in Britain. 

Sheep: The ploughland, grassland, and mountain types of sheep. 
Requirements of breeder, feeder, and butcher. Typical breeds of all three 
types of sheep, their development, economic characteristics, and systems of 
management. Sources of stores. 

Management of typical ewe flocks: feeding, culling, tupping, lambing, 
weaning, washing, shearing, dipping: selection of the ram. Fat lamb 
production. Winter fattening on roots. Wool. 

Pigs: Bacon and pork production. Requirements for bacon and for 
the various classes of pork Bacon and pork breeds. 

Selection and management of brood-sow and boar. Feeding of in-pig, 
farrowing, and suckling sows. Weaning and rearing of young pigs. Manage¬ 
ment and feeding for pork and bacon. 

Pig housing. Open-air pig keeping. Pigs as an adjunct to the dairy and 
arable farm. Specialized pig keeping. 

Horses: The place of the horse on the farm. The principal breeds of 
heavy horses and their characteristics. 

Feeding and stable management of farm horses. 

Horse breeding. 

Pouhry on the Farm: Systems of poultry production applicable to 
farming conditions; free range, semi-intensive and intensive systems. 
Principal breeds, with special reference to suitability for table and egg 
production. Selection and breeding of stock. Housing and management. 
Incubation. Rearing. The principles of feeding for rearing, egg production, 
and fattening. 

Farm Diary. Candidates will be expected to have a knowledge of the 
working and management of the University Farm. 

The examination will consist of a written paper, and an oral examination 
held on the University Farm. 


3. ANIMAL HYGIENE 

The general principles of hygiene and their practical application to the 

provision of air and water for the domesticated animals. The housing of 

a^als, with special reference to their general well-being and to the spread 

of infection. The effect of certain systems of housing on the incidence of 
disease* 

A consideration of the economic importance of the various diseases 

dffKUng hy^tock and of the measures taken to prevent and control them. 
Public health and ammal disease. 

Elementary bacteriology; an outUne of the physiology and classification 
of bacteria. Bactena as causes of disease. Viruses as causes of di.sease. 


9-3 
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Immunity to disease; the application of immunological principles in 
(a) the diagnosis of bacterial virus disease and (/>) preventive medicine. 
Biological products: their preparation and uses. 

General factors influencing the resistance of animals to infections. 
The effect of nutrition on the development of metabolic and other diseases. 
Vitamins, trace elements, and minerals in relation to health. 

The incidence of disease in newly born stock. Factors influencing the 
health of young animals. The value of preventive measures. The care of 
animals at parturition; diseases incidental to pregnancy. 

Infectious diseases—general considerations: a brief account of the 
following diseases, with details of legislation connected with them where 
appropriate: anthrax, contagious abortion, blackquarter, tuberculosis, 
Johne’s disease, mastitis, foot and mouth disease, swine fever and erysiF)elas, 
lamb dysentery, pullorum disease, fowl pox, fowl paralysis, fowl pest. 

Diseases of livestock caused by animal parasites. General principles 
of the biology of parasites, their relations to their hosts. The effect of 
husbandry on the incidence of parasitism. The prevention and control 
of the most important external and internal parasites: scabies, maggot of 
sheep, the warble and sheep nostril flies, ticks. A consideration of the 
common diseases caused by helminths. 

Disinfection, disinfectants, their use in preventive medicine. Dipping 
and spraying animals. Disposal of carcases. 

Milk hygiene. Bacterial flora of milk and methods of estimating 
contamination. Pasteurization. Milk and dairy legislation. Grades and 
designation of milk. 

Signs of health and disease. First-aid measures which may be necessary 
on the farm. Nursing of sick animals. 

Methods of restraint used for animals. 

4. ECONOMICS OF FARM ORGANIZATION 

AND MANAGEMENT 

Farm Accounts. Advantages of keeping accounts; principles of ac¬ 
counting; cash analysis method of book-keeping; preparation of trading 
account and balance sheet. 

Business methods: office routine; use of wages book, petty cash book 
and other records; banking; principles of valuation for accounting 
purposes: book-keeping for partnership and owner-occupier; income 

t^X 

Collection of data; advantages and disadvantages of survey records, 
financial, full cost and enterprise cost accounts. Financial versus quanti¬ 
tative data in farm management research. 
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Efficiency factors; gross and net output; farm, labour and investment 
income; gross output in relation to input of labour and capital. 

Farm Organization. Farming as an occupation. Function of the farmer. 
Factors affecting the combination of land, labour and capital. Land as 
a factor in agricultural production. Contract and economic rent. The 
functions of landlord and tenant. Rent and size of farm. Types and sources 
of capital. Capital requirement in different forms of production. Cost of 
capital. Methods of maintaining capital and capital depreciation. 

Types of labour. Sources of labour supply. Categories of worker. 
Methods of payment. Labour by size and type of farm. Labour as a cost. 

The purpose of farm organization. Organizing the farm and the 
farmer’s resources. The factors affecting the choice of farm. Ownership 
and tenancy. Types of tenancy. Stocking and equipping a farm. 

The combination of farm enterprises. The principle of diminishing 
physical output and diminishing economic returns. Intensive versus 
extensive production. Specialization versus diversification. Theallocation of 
resources between different enterprises and in different systems of farming. 

Types and sources of power. The substitution of capital for labour. 
Size of farm as a factor in farm organization. 

The effect of State control and price fixing on farm organization. 

The interpretation and use of farm accounts. Budgeting and planning. 
The division and use of the farm budget. The principle of substitution. 
Methods of checking performance. Modifying the budget and adjusting 
for price changes. 


(B) DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE 

The Diploma in Agriculture is a qualification open only to graduates 

in ^ience or in Agriculture. It has been designed to provide the 

training needed by those intending to become agricultural officers 

doing advisory and other similar work of a general character among 

fanners at home and abroad. The course has been planned to give 

a wide knowledge of agriculture and the applied sciences, and not 

a specialized knowledge of one branch of Agricultural Science. 

The Diploma is awarded to students of the University who have 

diligently attended the courses of instruction prescribed, have passed 

the examinations for the Diploma, and have kept three terms by 
residence. ^ 

The Full Course 

The full course of instruction for the Diploma extends over two 
academical years, with a First Examination at the end of the firs 
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year and a Final Examination at the end of the second year. 
A candidate must pass the First Examination before he may take 
the Final Examination. 

A candidate for the Diploma must be approved by the Degree 
Committee of the Faculty of Agriculture, and must be, or become, 
a member of the University. A candidate must also 
either {a) have become qualified for the B.A, Degree by attaining 
honours in the Natural Sciences Tripos, 
or (b) hold a degree in Science awarded by another Uni¬ 
versity, 

or (c) have become qualified for the B.A. Degree by ob¬ 
taining the Certificate of Proficiency in Agriculture,^ 
or {(1) hold a degree in Agriculture or Agricultural Science 
awarded by another University,^ 
or (e) produce other evidence of fitness to study for the 
Diploma. 

Candidates for the Diploma must apply to the Secretary of 
the Degree Committee and submit evidence of their eligibility 
before the division of the Michaelmas Term preceding the 
Easter Term in which they wish to present themselves for the 
First Examination. 

The First Examination comprises the following subjects, which 
are more fully defined below: 

Agricultural Botany. 

Agricultural Zoology, Physiology, and Genetics. 

Animal Nutrition. 

Crop Pests and Diseases. 

Soil Science. 

The Final Examination comprises the following subjects, which 
are more fully defined below: 

Agriculture I. 

Agriculture TI. 

Farm Machinery. 

Economics of Farm Organization and Management. 

Field Experimentation. 

Essay not exceeding 5000 words. 

Each examination is partly written and partly oral and practical. 

' The Degree Committee will not normally accept a candidate who has 
obtained the Certificate of Proficiency in Agriculture unless he has attained the 
standard of at least a Second Class in each of the three examinations leading to 
his degree. An equivalent standard will be required of candidates with degrees 
in Agriculture awarded by another University. 
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The Modified One-Year Course 

The Degree Committee may allow candidates with degrees in 
Agriculture or Agricultural Science to take a modified course 
extending over one academical year with a specially arranged Final 
Examination, comprising the following subjects, which are more 
fully defined below: 

Agriculture J pjnai Examination. 

and two subjects chosen by the candidate, subject to the approval 
of the Degree Committee, from 

A^icultural Botany Examination. 

Soil Science ) 

Physiology and Nutrition of Livestock. 

Candidates who are qualified to take the one-year course must apply 
to the Secretary of the Degree Committee, and submit evidence of 
their eligibility, before the division of the Michaelmas Term preceding 
the Easter Term in which they wish to present themselves for the 
Final Examination. 

Rules applicable to both courses 

Before admission to the Final Examination, candidates must 
obtain a certificate signed by the Lecturer that they have diligently 
attended a course of instruction in Field Experimentation. Questions 
in this subject may be set in any of the papers in Agriculture. 

All candidates taking the Final Examination must present as a 
part of that examination an essay or thesis not exceeding five thousand 
words in length on a subject approved by the Degree Committee. No 
candidate is awarded the Diploma unless his essay or thesis has been 
approved by the Examiners. 

A candidate who fails in either the First or the Final Examination 
may not take that examination again. 

The following is a fuller definition of the subjects of the examina¬ 
tions: 

FIRST EXAAnNATION 
1. AGRICULTURAL BOTANY 

A botanical study, including morphology, taxonomy and phylogeny. of 
important British farm crops from the families Chenopodiaceae, Cruci- 
ferae, Leguminoseae, Solonaccae and Gramincae: varietal and strain 
characteristics; breeding objectives. 
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Centres of diversity and world production of the more important 
cultivated plants of agricultural importance. 

^Veeds. Identification of plants and seeds; association with crops and 
soils; seed testing and legislation; botanical aspects of weed control in¬ 
cluding cultural, biological and chemical methods. 

The grazing lands and grasslands of Britain. Types; effect of environ¬ 
mental tactors, including various methods of management, on botanical 
composition; factors determining the economic value of grasses and 
clovers; species and strains of herbage plants and their significance; 
botanical aspects of seeds mixtures and of improvement of British grass¬ 
lands. 

A general treatment of certain ecological and physiological concepts 
important in crop distribution and production; effects of temperature and 
light on plant growth and development; water relations including drought 
resistance, frost resistance and winter killing; plant population in relation 
to yield; analysis of yield. 

Plant breeding methods. Introduction, selection in mixed populations, 
hybridization (varietal, specific and generic); self- and cross-pollinated 
crops; handling of hybrid populations; back crossing; hybrid vigour; 
sterility and incompatibility; chromosome doubling; artificial production 
of polyploids and mutations. 

2. AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, 

AND GENETICS 

The anatomy of the dog, horse, pig, ox, sheep, rabbit and fowl, with 
special reference to the skeleton, dentition and alimentary canal. 

The histology of the different tissues and organs of farm animals. 

A comparative study of the digestive processes, with special reference 
to those occurring in farm animals. 

The intermediate metabolism of proteins, fats and carbohydrates. 
Mineral metabolism, including trace elements. The glands of internal 
secretion and their metabolic functions. The mechanisms of temperature 
regulation. 

The physiological role of vitamins and mineral salts, with special 
reference to animal production. Synthesis of vitamins within the animal 
body. 

The general features of the circulation. The functions of the heart, blood 
and lymph. The regulation of the blood supply. 

External and internal respiration. The regulation of respiration. 

The regulatory functions of the kidney. The functions of the skin and 
skin structures. 
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The main functions of the central nervous system, the autonomic 
nervous system, and the organs of special sense. The integration of 
nervous and hormonal activities. 

Animal behaviour. 

The oestrous cycle in the domestic animals. The factors which determine 
the occurrence of ‘heat’. The maturation and discharge of spermatozoa 
and ova. Pregnancy. Physiology of the foetus. Parturition. The co¬ 
ordination of the behaviour of the reproduction organs. The reproductive 
processes in the fowl. Artificial insemination. Factors affecting fertility 
and fecundity. Effects of castration, with special reference to animal 
production. 

The antecedent causes of lactation. The process of milk secretion, with 
special reference to the factors determining its volume and duration. 

The locomotor apparatus in the domestic animals. The mode of muscular 
action. 

Animal Production. The factors which control fertility. Physiology of 
egg production. 

Phases in the life of the animal. General nature of growth and differen¬ 
tiation. Factors affecting the live-weight growth of the body and the 
relative proportion of its parts. Distribution of fat and processes of 
fattening. 

Development and structure of the udder. 

Factors affecting the composition and rate of secretion of milk. 

Structure of wool and the various factors which influence its quality. 

Principles of animal ecology. 

Animal Genetics. Principles of genetics, and their application to farm 
animals. Cross-breeding and hybridization: hybrid vigour. Inbreeding 
and lethal factors. Grading up and top-crossing. Interpretation of 
milk records and progeny testing. Sex-linkage, sex-ratios and sex- 
determination. 

(The practical work will include experiments on blood and circulation, 
digestion, respiration and the physiology of muscle and nerve, practice in 
summarizing literature, fixation of tissues and the preparation and descrip¬ 
tion of histological specimens, identification of substances and fluids of 
physiological interest, dissection of the udder of the cow and of joints of 
meat, studies of the technique of artificial insemination and methods of 
examining for male fertility, examination of female reproductive organs 
and diagnosis of pregnancy, demonstrations of the gross structure of 
farm animals at the slaughter house, and visits to re.search work in 
progress.) 
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3. ANIMAL NUTRITION 

The analysis of feeding stuffs with criticism of the methods employed: 
the composition, nutritive value and general characteristics of coarse 
fodders, roots and tubers, green fodders; cereal grains and their by-pro¬ 
ducts: leguminous grains; oil seeds, oil cakes, and extracted meals; the 
animal feeding stuffs. 

Losses of nutrients in the conservation of farm produce including hay 
making, ensilage and artificial drying. The utilization of cellulose by the 
ruminant and non-ruminant animal. 

The chemistry of digestion; digestion trials and the digestibility of 
feeding stuffs. 

The metabolism of protein, carbohydrates and fat; mineral metabolism 
and mineral supplements. 

The determination of gross energy, metabolizable energy and net energy 
of feeding stuffs. 

Tlie starch equivalent system; direct determination of the starch equi¬ 
valent of feeding stuffs by the respiration-chamber technique; calculation 
of starch equivalents from digestible composition. 

The maintenance requirements of cattle; the production requirements 
and the comparative slaughter method. The computation of rations for 
fattening bullocks. 

The production requirements for lactation in dairy cows; milk-pro¬ 
duction mixtures. 

The basal metabolism of pigs and its relationship to maintenance re¬ 
quirements; the critical temperature and its influence on food require¬ 
ments. The computation of rations for pigs. 

The maintenance requirement of sheep; the respiratory quotient method 
of determining standard metabolism. The supplementary feeding of sheep 
and production requirements for growth and lactation. 

The composition and nutritive aspects of grass and grazing; the use of 
the grazing animal for evaluating pastures; the scientific aspects of the 
supplementary feeding of dairy cows on pasture. The determination of feed 
consumption on pasture. 

Pastures and mineral deficiency with special reference to trace elements. 
Fasting metabolism; the influence of the plane of nutrition and dietary 
deficiencies on energy metabolism. 

The biological value of proteins in feeding stuffs; methods used for 
determining and expressing biological values. 

Experimental methods for determining the biological value of proteins 
for pigs and for milk production. 

The nutritive value of amides and the protein equivalent. 
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Biological value as influenced by rumen synthesis and its practical 
significance. 

The biochemistry of milk secretion. 

The Scandinavian food unit system and the American total digestible 
nutrients system; comparison with the net energy system and the starch 
equivalent system. 

Vitamins; their classification, occurrence and significance in the feeding 


of livestock. 

Milk; its composition and analysis; ofl-flavours in milk. 

The nutritional factors that influence the yield and quality of milk. The 


composition of milk of different species and the special properties of 


colostrum. The composition of butter, cheese and whey. 

Practical work will be in connexion with digestibility trials, mineral 
balances and pig-feeding experiments. 


4. CROP PESTS AND DISEASES 
A. Plant Pests 

Insects. 

External Structure. Body regions, appendages, mouth parts, legs, wings, 
external genitalia, sense organs. Nature of the integument. 

Internal Structure. Respiratory, digestive, excretory, circulatory and 
reproductive systems. 

Growth and Metamorphosis. Hatching, cedysis, types of metamor¬ 
phosis, larvae and pupae, parthenogenesis, viviparity. 

Classification. The classification of the important crop pests, with de¬ 
tailed accounts of life-cycles, plant injury and control measures. 

Factors governing Abundance and Activity. Insects and climate. 
Fecundity, ecological influence of the cultivation of crops, importance of 
weeds, biological equilibrium. Use of ecological knowledge to devise 
control measures. 

Methods of Control. 

(fl) Chemical: Insecticidal dusts and sprays, deterrents, traps, baits, 
fumigants, soil insecticides. 

{b) Cultural: Cultivation, manuring, rotation, hygiene. 

(c) Biological: General principles and examples of their application in 
Great Britain. 

{(1) Legislative: Prevention of foreign introduction, restriction of spread 
of resident pests, local pest Orders. 

(e) Resistant Varieties: Use of resistant varieties. The nature of re¬ 
sistance to insect attack. 

Insects as Vectors of Disease. The transmission of plant diseases by 
insects. 
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Mites. The distinguishing features. 

Myriapods. The distinguishing features of centipedes and millipedes. 

Slugs. Common species, life-cycle, damage to crops and control. 

Eelworms. Structure of parasites and saprophytes. Life-cycle, plant 
injury and control of the important species ot Heterodera and Ditylenchus. 
The importance of biological races. 

Rodents. Rats and rabbits. Recent population and other studies; 
control. 

B. Plant Diseases 

The principles of Plant Pathology; importance of reproduction and life- 
cycle of parasites. 

Entrance of parasite into host; fungal nutrition; symptoms; pathological 
effects; nature of resistance; physiologic specialization. 

The overwintering and resting stages of the parasites; spread of diseases; 
epidemics. 

Soil and seed-borne diseases; storage diseases. 

Symptoms of mineral deficiencies, frost, drought, waterlogging, etc. Virus 
diseases. Bacterial diseases. 

The control of plant diseases; sprays, dusts, vapours, seed treatments, and 
their effects; cultural practices; resistant varieties; legislation. 

5. SOIL SCIENCE 

A. Physical pedology. 

B. Descriptive pedology. 

C. Soil microbiology. 

D. Agronomical aspects of pedology. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
1. AGRICULTURE I AND II 

The Schedules as given for Agriculture, for Crop Husbandry and for 
Stock Husbandry for the First, Second, and Third Examinations in 
Agriculture. These papers will assume that candidates have attended 
lectures on the History of Agriculture, National Aspects of Agriculture, 
and Animal Hygiene. 

2. FARM MACHINERY 

The Schedule as given for Farm Machinery for the Second Examination 
in Agriculture. 
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3. ECONOMICS OF FARM ORGANIZATION 

AND MANAGEMENT 

The Schedule as given for Economics of Farm Organization and 
Management for the Third Examination in Agriculture. 


4. FIELD EXPERIMENTATION 

Statistical ideas and methods as applied in experimentation. Object of 
an experiment. General suggested method. Analysis of variance. Re¬ 
duction of error by local control. Types of lay-out; randomized blocks. 
Latin square. Break-down of treatment sums of squares. Simple factorial 
experiments. Split-plot designs. Use of high-order interactions to measure 
error. Introduction to confounding. Principles and application of analysis 
of co-variance. Need for simple transformation of data. Introduction to 
plot sampling. Practical procedure: marking out plots; making and re¬ 
cording mciisurements; dairy; practical precautions against errors. De¬ 
velopmental studies; sampling. Policy in field experimentation. Experi¬ 
ments on farm animals. 

5. PHYSIOLOGY AND NUTRITION OF LIVESTOCK 

A. Physiology 

The anatomy and histology of the digestive apparatus in the horse, ox, 
and sheep. 

The physiology of digestion in the horse, ox, and sheep. 

The hormonal control of metabolic processes. 

The physiological role of vitamins and mineral salts, with special 
reference to animal production. 

The composition and functions of the blood and tissue fluids. 

The regulatory functions of the kidney. 

Regulation of physiological processes by the nervous system and the 
glands of internal secretion. The integration of nervous and hormonal 
activities. 

The mechanisms of temperature regulation. The effect of differing 
climates on the productivity of farm animals. 

The oestrous cycle in the domestic animals. The factors which determine 
the occurrence of ‘ heat ’. The maturation and discharge of spermatozoa and 
ova. Pregnancy. Physiology of the foetus. Parturition. The co-ordination 
of the behaviour of the reproductive organs. The reproductive processes in 
the fowl. Artificial insemination. Factors affecting fertility and fecundity. 
Effects of castration, with special reference to animal production. 
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The antecedent causes of lactation. The process of milk secretion, with 
special reference to the factors determining its volume and duration. 

(The practical work will include experiments on blood and circulation, 
digestion, respiration, and the physiology of muscle and nerve, practice in 
summarizing literature, examination of histological specimens, dissection 
of the udder of the cow and joints of meat, studies of the technique of 
artificial insemination and methods of examining for male fertility, exami¬ 
nation of female reproductive organs and diagnosis of pregnancy, demon¬ 
strations of the gross structure of farm animals at the slaughter house, and 
visits to research work in progress.) 

B. Nutrition 

The production requirements for lactation in dairy cows; milk-pro¬ 
duction mixtures. 

The basal metabolism of pigs and its relationship to maintenance re¬ 
quirements; the critical temperature and its influence on food require¬ 
ments. The computation of rations for pigs. 

The maintenance requirement of sheep; the respiratory quotient method 
of determining standard metabolism. The supplementary feeding of sheep 
and production requirements for growth and lactation. 

The composition and nutritive aspects of grass and grazing; the use of 
the grazing animal for evaluating pastures; the scientific aspects of the 
supplementary feeding of dairy cows on pasture. The determination of feed 
consumption on pasture. 

Pastures and mineral deficiency with special reference to trace elements. 
Fasting metabolism; the influence of the plane of nutrition and dietary 
deficiencies on energy metabolism. 

The biological value of proteins in feeding stuffs; methods used for 
determining and expressing biological values. 

Experimental methods for determining the biological value of proteins 
for pigs and for milk production. 

The nutritive value of amides and the protein equivalent. 

Biological value as influenced by rumen synthesis and its practical 

significance. 

The biochemistry of milk secretion. 

The Scandinavian food unit system and the American total digestible 
nutrients system; comparison with the net energy system and the stare 
equivalent system. 

Practical work will be in connexion with digestibility trials, minera 
balances and pig-feeding experiments. 
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(C) DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 

The Diploma in Agricultural Science has been designed to suit the 
needs of those who intend to become specialist advisory officers or 
research workers in agricultural science, and shall extend over one 
or two years as determined by the Degree Committee for each can¬ 
didate before the beginning of his course. The duration of the course, 
once determined, will be changed by the Degree Committee in 
exceptional circumstances only. 

The alternative of doing the one- or two-year course is designed 
principally for the student who is unfamiliar with agricultural con¬ 
ditions in the United Kingdom. It will be observed that agriculture 
is a compulsory subject in the Final Examination of the Diploma in 
Agricultural Science, and it has been the experience of the Faculty 
Board of Agriculture that it is a matter of some difficulty for candi¬ 
dates from other countries, where conditions are unlike those of the 
United Kingdom, to pass an examination in Agriculture in one 
academical year which does not include the agriculturally important 
months from June to September. The two-year course was therefore 
introduced to enable students in this category to spend two years 
studying this subject. 

The Diploma in Agricultural Science is awarded to students of the 
University who have diligently attended the course of instruction 
prescribed, have passed the examination for the Diploma, and have 
kept three terms. 

A candidate for the Diploma must be approved by the Degree 
Committee of the Faculty of Agriculture, and must be or become 
a member of the University. A candidate must also 

either (a) have become qualified for the B.A. Degree by attaining 
honours in one or more Tripos Examinations, and must have been 
classed in an undivided Tripos or Part II of a Tripos Examination, 

or (6) hold an honours degree of comparable standard from 
another University, 

or (c) produce other evidence of fitness to study for the Diploma. 

The examination for the Diploma may be taken in any one of the 
following Sections: 

A, Soils. D. Statistics. 

B, Crops. E. Agricultural Economics. 

C, Livestock. 

AppUcations for admission to the course of instruction for the 
Diploma, together with evidence of eligibiUty, must be sent to the 
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Secretary of the Degree Committee before the division of the 
Michaelmas Term before the examination. Applicants for admis¬ 
sion must state the Section and the subjects in which they 
propose to take the one-year or the two-year course, giving their 
reasons. 

Before admission to the examination for the Diploma, candidates 
must obtain a certificate signed by the Lecturer that they have 
diligently attended a course of instruction in Field Experimenta¬ 
tion. Questions in this subject may be set in the paper on 
Agriculture. 

Candidates who have been approved by the Degree Committee 
for the one-year course are examined in all subjects at the end of 
one year. Candidates who have been approved for the two-year 
course are examined in subjects other than Agriculture at the 
end of the first year and in Agriculture at the end of the second year. 
The performance of a successful candidate of this category in his 
examination in agricultural sciences at the end of the first year is 
taken into consideration by the Examiners appointed to examine 
him in Agriculture at the end of the second year. 

A candidate who fails in the examination for the Diploma at the 
end of the one-year course may not take the examination again 
either in the same or in any other Section. A candidate who fails in 
the examination at the end of the first year of the two-year course 
may not take that examination again either in the same or in any 
other Section, nor may he proceed to the examination held at the 
end of the second year of the two-year course. 

The examination in each Section is in Agriculture, and also in two 
other subjects chosen by the candidate, with the approval of the 
Degree Committee, within the limits shown below: 

Section A. Soils—Soil Science and either Agricultural Botany or 
Animal Nutrition. 

Section B. Crops—Agricultural Botany and either Crop Pests and 
Diseases or Soil Science. 

Section C. Livestock—Agricultural Zoology, Physiology and 
Genetics, and either Animal Nutrition or Soil Science. 

Section D. Statistics—Statistics and Field Experimentation. 

Section E. Agricultural Economics (Production and Marketing), 
and either Economics of Farm Organization and Management or 
Statistics. 
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Fuller details of the subjects are given below: 


1. SOIL SCIENCE 


2. AGRICULTURAL BOTANY 

3. CROP PESTS AND DISEASES 


As for the 


4. ANIMAL NUTRITION 

5. AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND GENETICS 


Diploma in 
Agriculture. 


6. ECOMONICS OF FARM ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


7. AGRICULTURE 

A general introduction to the study of agriculture, the physical, bio¬ 
logical, social, and economic principles involved; geographical distribution 
of the main forms of agriculture throughout the world; a general survey 
of British agriculture. 

Agricultural characteristics of British soil types; British farming as 
influenced by soil and climate. 

The principal types of farm crops: cereals, pulses, roots, fodder crops, and 
grass; brief outline of their chief characteristics and the part they play in 
general farming practice; rotation of crops. 

The principal types of livestock on the farm, their uses and requirements. 
The relation between arable crops, grassland, and livestock, and the place 
of each in British agriculture. Historical trends in the place of livestock in 
British farming. 

Objects and general principles of tillage. Control of weeds. 

Soil fertility. Governing factors, indications, maintenance; organic 
matter; liming; principles of manuring. 

Land drainage. National aspects and history; indications of need for 
drainage; systems of drainage and draining practice. 

The production of the main agricultural crops: place in rotation; seed 
bed; varieties; manorial requirements; seed rate; sowing; after-cultiva¬ 
tions; harvesting and utilization. 

Grassland. Establishment, management, improvement, and utilization of 
the different types of grassland. 

Vegetable production. General principles. The production of vegetables 
on the general farm: comparison with agricultural crops in respect of 
cultural methods, labour requirements (a detailed knowledge of the 
growing of individual vegetable crops will not be required). 

MUk production. Dairy and dual purpose cattle; general management 

SH 
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of dairy herds, feeding, breeding, and rearing; recording. Systems of 
dairying. 

Beef production. Sources of store cattle; breeding and rearing of cattle 
for beef; systems of management. 

The relation of beef production to milk production. 

Sheep farming. Systems and suitable breeds; management of ewe flocks; 
sources of stores: production of fat lamb, mutton, wool. 

Bacon and pork production. Systems of pig keeping. Management and 
feeding of breeding sow, boar, young pigs, and fattening pigs. 

Horses. The place of the horse on the farm. Feeding and management 
of working horses, brood mares, and young horses. 

8. FIELD EXPERIMENTATION 

Sections A, B, C and E—as for the Diploma in Agriculture. 

Section D—as for the Diploma in Agriculture with the addition of: 
Confounding of 2", 3", 2” x 3® and higher order factorial designs. Lattice 
designs. Other incomplete block designs. Multiple regression and dis¬ 
criminate function analysis. Experiments distributed over centres and 
years. Methods of transforming data. Designs and techniques for experi¬ 
ments involving plant nutrients, cultivations, pests and diseases, crop 
rotations, gnissland, tree crops and animals. 

9. STATISTICS 

Need for and functions of statistical methods. Population and sample. 
Estimation of mean and variance (or standard deviation). Normal 
frequency distribution. 

Tests of significance of a mean and of the difference between two means. 
Analysis of variance. 

Binomial and Poisson distributions. Tests of goodness of fit, indepen¬ 
dence and homogeneity. 

Calculations of regression and correlation coefficients, and tests of their 
significance. Non-linear regression. Partial and multiple regression 
analysis. 

10. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
(Production and Marketing) 

Introduction. Historical development of the main types of agriculture. 
Scope of agricultural economics. Sources of data. 

position of Agriculture in the National Economy. Dominance of non- 
agricultural industry: employment in agriculture in relation to total em¬ 
ployment. Output of agricultural products in terms of quantity and value 
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compared with national product: factors affecting supply. Influence of 
overseas production and competition on British Agriculture. 

The apportionment of the net output between the factors of production. 

The Supply ami Use of Agricultural Products. Quantities of principal 
foodstuffs consumed. Sources of U.K. supplies—home and imported; 
proportion of National Income spent on food. Distribution of consump* 
tion according to income groups; nutritional requirements and food 
subsidies. Assessment of British consumers’ requirements. Overseas 
agricultural production and food requirements. 

Marketing. Systems. Functions of the middleman. Grading of produce. 
Processing. Co-operative marketing. Commodity Pools and Marketing 
Boards. 

World Tiade in Agricultural Produce. Primary producing countries, 
instability; factors causing changes in quantity and value—repercussions 
on importing countries. Influence of changes in levels of costs. Compara¬ 
tive costs. Bilateral and multilateral trade. Economic nationalism. 

Agriculture and the State. Social and economic aspects of Slate action: 

(a) Education. Research. Advisory work. County Agricultural 
Executive Committees. Special grants. 

{b) Tariffs. Limitation of imports. Bulk buying. Stabilization of prices. 

(c) Empire preferences. International commodity controls. Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

(</) Agriculture Act (1947)—organization, purpose, and economic im¬ 
plications. 

OTHER COURSES OF LECTURES 
1. NATIONAL ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURE 

The Nations’ food supply; composition of British agriculture. Agricul¬ 
tural policy. 

2. ANIMAL HYGIENE (for Advanced Students) 

The general principles of hygiene and their practical application to the 
provision of air and water for the domesticated animals. The housing of 
animals, with special reference to their general well-being and to the spread 
of infection. The effect of certain systems of housing on the incidence of 
disease. 

A consideration of the economic importance of the various diseases 
affecting livestock and of the measures taken to prevent and control them. 
The public health significance of animal diseases. 

General factors influencing the resistance of animals to infections. The 
effect of nutrition on the development of metabolic and other diseases. The 
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importance of vitamins, trace elements and minerals in maintainine 
health. 

The incidence of diseases in newly born stock. Factors influencing the 
health of young animals. The value of preventive measures. 

A brief account of the commoner infectious diseases of farm animals. 

Diseases of livestock caused by animal parasites. The effect of husbandry 
on the incidence of parasitism. The prevention and control of the most 
important external and internal parasites. 

Disinfection, disinfectants; their use in preventive medicine. Dipping 
and spraying animals. Disposal of carcases. 

Milk hygiene. Bacterial flora of milk and methods of estimating con¬ 
tamination. Pasteurization. Milk and dairy legislation. Grades and 
designations of milk. 

Farm Classes. Arrangements will be made for certain matters as set out 
in the syllabus for the Degree course to be dealt with in Farm Classes. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

There are in these subjects courses of study followed by candidates 
for; 

(A) The Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos, which is divided 
into Section A (Parts I and II), and Section B. 

(B) The Preliminary Examination for Part I of Section A of the Tripos. 

(C) Diplomas in Anthropology and in Prehistoric Archaeology. (See 
also the Diploma in Classical Archaeology, under Classics.) 

(A) THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL TRIPOS 

Certain candidates for Section A, Part II, who are now in residence 
may be examined in 1957 under regulations which will be rescinded 
on 30 September 1957. These candidates will be advised by their 
Directors of Studies. 

The Tripos is divided into Parts and Sections as follows: 

Section A. Archaeology and Anthropology 

Part I, which may be taken (a) normally in the first year, but in 
certain circumstances in the second year, or {b) in the third or fourth 
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year by a candidate who obtained honours in an Honours Examina¬ 
tion (including Section B) one or two years before. 

Part //, which may be taken in the third or fourth year by a 
candidate who obtained honours in an Honours Examination 
(including Section B or Part I of Section A) in a previous year. 

Section B. Anglo-Saxon and Kindred Studies 

This Section is undivided, and may be taken (u) in the second year 
or (b) in the third or fourth year by a candidate who obtained honours 
in an Honours Examination (including Section A, Part I) one or 
two years before. 

Subjects of examination 
The subjects of examination are as follows: 

Section A. Archaeology and Anthropology 

Part I 

1. General Ethnology 

Race, culture, and environment. Types of human economy in relation 
to habitat. The artifacts of man: invention and diffusion. Regional varia¬ 
tions and distribution of linguistic and cultural groups. 

2. Prehistory I 

History and methods of study. Archaeology of the Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic Ages. Quaternary stratigraphy. 

3. Prehistory 11 

Origins of higher civilizations. Neolithic and later Prehistory. 

4. Physical Anthropology 

Human heredity and evolution. Man’s zoological position. Classifica¬ 
tion and distribution of man. Methods of Physical Anthropology. 

5. Social Anthropology 

The scope and methods of Social Anthropology. Culture and universal 
needs; its transmission and adaptation. Social organization in the family 
and in the larger society. Beliefs, values, and social control. 

6. Either (a) Comparative Ethnography 

Selected monographs to be prescribed by the Faculty Board each year. 

The monographs prescribed for 1957 and 1958 are as follows (one of the 
two lists to be chosen): 

1. (edit.). The Bantu Speaking Tribes of South Africa. 

I. Schapera, Married Life (n an African Tribe. 
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H. Ashton, The Basuto. 

H. Kuper, An African Aristocracy. 

A. I. Richards, Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe. 

E. J. and J. D. Krige, The Realm of a Rain Queen. 

2. B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific. 

B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and their Magic. 

R. Firth, We, the Tikopia. 

R. F. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu. 

M. Mead, Growing up in New Guinea. 

I. Hogbin, Experiment in Civilization. 

Or (6) A special Archaeological subject 
The subject prescribed for 1957 and 1958 is: 

The Archaeology of Southern Britain with special reference to the 
Cambridge Region. 

7. Essay 

Subjects chosen from the whole field of archaeology and anthropology 
with some regard to the detailed studies provided. 

4 

8. Practical Examination 

A practical examination in Archaeology, Technology, and Physical 
Anthropology; being a test of the candidate’s power of recognizing and 
describing bodily features and artifacts, ancient and modem, including 
those drawn from the culture or area specifically studied. This examination 
may be written or oral, or part written and part oral, at the discretion of 
the Examiners. A candidate is only required to answer questions relating 
to the subjects covered by the three papers he has chosen from among 
Papers 1, 2, 3, and 5. 

A candidate must offer Papers 4, 6, 7, and 8 and three papers from 
1, 2, 3, and 5. 


Part II 
Group / 

I. Theoretical Social Anthropology and Sociology 
The development of Scientific Social Anthropology and Sociology since 

1850. Social structures; locality, kinship and government. Sex, age, and 

occupational groupings. Class and caste. Corporate groups and associa¬ 
tions. The analysis of culture as a coherent body of custom. The pattern 
concept. Psychological aspects of society and culture. Social and cultural 

change. 
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2. Political and Economic Institutions of Primitive Peoples 

(a) The organization of production, consumption, and exchange in 
primitive society. Wealth, capital, and labour. Land tenure and property. 

(b) Law and custom. Sanctions. Judicial institutions. Public and 

private wrongs. 

(c) Stateless societies and the evolution of the state. Kingship, chiefship, 
and achieved leadership. Councils. Ritual aspects of primitive govern¬ 
ment. Warfare. 

3. Moral and Ritual Institutions of Primitive Peoples 

Religion and magic, witchcraft and sorcery, mythology and cosmology. 
Totemism as a social and religious institution. Primitive morality in 
relation to ritual practices and beliefs. Comparative religion. 

4. The Biology of Human Populations 

The genetical basis of population studies. Reproduction in man and 
other animals. Mating systems. The measurement of population growth. 
Composition of populations by age and sex. The influence of cultural 
factors on population trends. 

5. Human and other Primate Origins and Relationships 

The elements of systematics. General evolutionary theory. Time and 
the fossil record. Osteology and odontology of man and other primates. 
The natural history of non-human primate forms. Palaeontology of the 
Hominidae. 

6. Group Differentiation and Adaptation in Man 

Homo sapiens as a polytypic species. The concept and criteria of race. 
Biometric methods and their application to physical anthropology. 
Adaptive changes in relation to environment. The processes of race forma¬ 
tion. Racial history. 

7. Either (o) The Ethnography of a Special Area with special 

reference to methods of field-work and documentation 

The special areas prescribed for 1957 and 1958 are: 

South East Asia, with special reference to Burma and adjacent regions 
or Africa, with special reference to British West Africa or Africa, with 
special reference to East Africa or The Pacific, with special reference to 
New Guinea or The West Indies, with special reference to Jamaica and 
the Virgin Islands. 

or (b) A Special subject in Physical Anthropology 
The special subject prescribed for 1957 and 1958 is: 

Medico-legal applications of anthropology. 
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8. One of the following papers: 

(а) Comparative Technology 

Comparative Study of the tools, domestic crafts, weapons, means of 
transport, musical instruments, and other artifacts of primitive and pre¬ 
industrial man. 

(б) Colonial Economics 

The elements of economic analysis, with special reference to changing 
subsistence economies in colonial territories. The Division of Labour; 
capital and land. Money. Industrial development and export crops. 
Economic planning. 

(c) Social Psychology^ 

{d) Elementary Statistics 

The ideas of variation and frequency distribution, with simple examples. 
Elementary estimation and significance test problems, including the usual 
standard error and contingency tests and elementary correlation and 
analysis of variance. 

9. A Practical Examination 

A test of the candidate’s power to recognize, describe, and comment 
on the bones, teeth, and bodily features, normal and anomalous, of man 
and other primates; and to show familiarity with anthropometric, anthropo- 
scopic, genetical serological, and statistical methods. This examination 
may be written or oral, or part written and part oral, at the discretion of 
the Examiners. 

10. An Essay 

Subjects chosen from the whole field of anthropology with some regard 
to the detailed studies provided. 


Group II 

1. History and scope of Archaeology 

The history of archaeological research. Its relations with the humanities 
and the natural sciences. Quaternary research. Prehistory and proto- ' 
history. Application of archaeological method to historical times. 

2. Methods and techniques of Archaeology 

Field archaeology, including air photography. Excavation. Classifica¬ 
tion and dating. Identification and interpretation of finds. Limitations of 
archaeological data. 

* Paper 8 (c) will not be set until further notice. 
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3, 4. The Archaeology of a Special Area. A pair of papers on one 
of the following options must be taken: 

(a) The Old Stone Age 

The prehistory of man from the earliest times up to the origins and spread 
of food-production; archaeology, geological sequence, and physical types. 

(b) Europe, including the British Isles, from the Neolithic to the 

end of the Early Iron Age 

The Archaeology of Crete. Greece, the Cyclades, Italy, and Sicily from 
the Neolithic Age to the beginning of the historic period; and of Malta and 
the West Mediterranean Islands, Southern France, and Iberia from the 
Neolithic Age to the Roman Conquest. The Archaeology of the Neolithic, 
Bronze, and Early Iron Ages in the British Isles, North-western, Northern, 
and Central Europe. 

(c) North-western Europe and the British Isles from the beginning 

of the Early Iron Age to the end of the Viking Period 

These papers will have special reference to the detailed study of the Celtic 
and Teutonic Early Iron Ages, of Roman Britain, and of the Anglo-Saxon 
Settlements to a.d. 600; the study of Anglo-Saxon archaeology and the 
archaeology of the Viking Period. 

(d) India and the Far East from the earliest settlements to the end 

of the Third Century b.c. 

One paper will be set on India, and the other on the Far East. 

(e) Egypt and Western Asia 

For 1957: Either Papers A {k) and AOd of Part II of the Oriental Lan¬ 
guages Tripos or Paper A (k) of that Tripos and a paper on the Art and 
Archaeology of Western Asia. 

For 1958 and subsequent years: Either Papers E. 18 and E.20 or Papers 
E. 18 and As. 16 of Part II of the Oriental Studies Tripos. 

(/) Classical Archaeology 

Papers DI and D2 of Part II of the Classical Tripos. 

5. SF>ecial Subject. The subject taken must be in the option selected 
for Papers 3 and 4. 

Special Subjects prescribed for 1957 and 1958 are: 

(a) Palaeolithic Art. 

(b) Agriculture in Prehistoric Europe. 

(c) The Anglo-Saxon Invasions. 

(d) Ancient Art of China or India. 
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(e) (For 1957) Either Paper a (a) (Middle Egyptian) or Paper b (a) 
(Assyrian) of Part I of the Oriental Languages Tripos; (for 
1958) Either Paper Ak. 1 of Part I of the Oriental Studies 
Tripos or passages for transliteration and translation into 
English from the following texts: Shipwrecked Sailor (ed. 
A. M. Blackman, Middle-Egyptian Stories); Inscriptions in 
K. Sethe, Aegyptische Lesestiickey nos. 14, 18, 23, 26, and 
30; Stele of Thethi in Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, x, pp. 15-17; 
De Buck, Egyptian Reading Book, pp. 65 (1. 15)-67 (1. 10), 
73-78 (I. 6), 113 (1. 8)-115 end. 

if) Archaeological evidence for the cults of Greece and Rome. 

A candidate who offers option {a), (/>), (c), (^/), or if) will 
not be required to answer more than one of the questions set in 
Paper 5. 

6. Oral and Practical 

A test of the candidate’s power of recognizing and describing archaeo¬ 
logical material from the areas and period specifically studied. 

Candidates for Part II must offer one or other of the above two 
Groups. 

A candidate who offers Group I must take either 

(a) Papers 1, 2, 3, 7 (a), 8, and 10 (the option in Social Anthro¬ 
pology), or 

(b) Papers 4, 5, 6, 7 (6), 9, and 10 (the option in Physical Anthro¬ 
pology); provided that he may, with the permission of the Faculty 
Board obtained before the beginning of the Lent Term next pre¬ 
ceding the examination, 

(i) submit in place of Paper 7 {b) a dissertation on some subject 
in Physical Anthropology approved by the Board, 

(ii) offer in place of any one of Papers 7,8, and 10, one paper from 
Section A, Part II, Group II, or one paper from Section B that he 
has not previously offered as a candidate for examination in that 

section. 

A candidate who offers Group II must take Papers 1, 2, 5, and 6, 
and Papers 3 and 4 in one of the options («)-(/), provided that a 
candidate who offers option (/) must, if he is not of the standing 
required for taking Part II of the Classical Tripos, obtain the consent 
of the Faculty Board of Classics before the division of the Michael¬ 
mas Term next before the examination. 
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Section B. Anglo-Saxon and Kindred Studies 

1. Anglo-Saxon and Early Norse 

Passages for translation and explanation from Anglo-Saxon and early 
Norse set books, with questions on literary history and subject-matter. 
The questions concern partly the set books and partly certain selected 
Anglo-Saxon and early Norse works which may be read in modern English 
translations. Two-thirds of the passages are taken from the Anglo-Saxon 
works. Set books for 1957 and 1958: A. J. Wyatt, Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
i; n, 2, 3; ra, 1; vn. 2; x, 2; xx, 1, 2, 5, 7-9; xxiv; xxv; xxviii; xxxiii; 
xxxiv. Beowulf 1-257, 405-55, 710-915, 1399-590, 1925-62, 2231- 
70, 2354-751, 2910-98, 3137-82; G. N. Garmonsway, Early Norse Reader, 
nos. 1-3, II, 18, 30. Recommended for study in English: Dasent, Njdls 
Saga; Press or Proctor, Laxdeela Saga. 

2. Early Britain 

The history and civilization of Britain from Neolithic times to the 
breakdown of Roman power in Britain. Set books for 1957 and 1958: 
R. W. Moore, The Romans in Britain, xiii-xv, xxii, xxxvi-XLi, xliii, 
LVii, Lix, LXiii, Lxxi, Lxxil, Lxxx, Lxxxiii-Lxxxv.. Recommended for study 
In English: Caesar, Gallic iVar,iv, 20-36; v, 8-11, 15-23; Tacitus, Annals, 
XII, 31-40; XIV, 29-39; Tacitus, Agricola. 

3. The Foundations of England, a.d. 367-866 

The history, civilization, literature, and language of England from 

A. D. 367 to 866, with special reference to (a) the last days of Roman 
Britain, (6) the Anglo-Saxon invasions, (c) the early English states and 
their relations with their Celtic neighbours. Passages are set for trans¬ 
lation and explanation from set books in Anglo-Saxon. Set books for 
1957 and 1958: The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to 866 (omitting 656, 675 
in E); B. Dickins, The Anglo-Saxon Runic Poem, and selected inscriptions; 

B. Dickins & A. S. C. Ross, The Dream of the Rood; A. J. Wyatt, Anglo- 

Saxon Reader, xx, 1-4; xxi; xxiii; xxiv. Recommended for study in English: 

Bede, Ecclesiastical History, History of the Abbots (both in Everyman 

Library), Letter to Ecgberht ; Two Lives of St Cuthbert, Eddius' Life of 

mifrid (both ed. and tr. by B. Colgrave); Adamnan, Life of St Columha 

(tr. J. T. Fowler, or W. Reeves, or W. Huyshe); The Laws of the Earliest 

English Kings, pp. 1-61 (tr. F. L. Attenborough); N. Kershaw, Anglo- 

Saxon and Norse Poems, ii, v; (for 1958) D. Whitelock, English Historical 
Documents, c. 500-1042. 

4. The British Isles from the Scandinavian Settlement to the Norman 

Conquest 

The history, life, Uterature, language, and art of England from 866 to 
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1066. The Vikings in Britain. Passages are set for translation and explana¬ 
tion from Anglo-Saxon and early Norse set books relating to the subject 
Set books for 1951 and 1958: The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle from 866 to 
1066 (omitting 963 in E); A. J. Wyatt, Anglo-Saxon Reader, n, 2,3;ni, 1; 
V, XII, xxvn, xxxiu; xxxrv; Garmonsway, Early Norse Reader, nos. 16, 
17, 33, 34; Gordon, Introduction to Old Norse, xv; xvn. Recommended 
for study in English: Asser's Life of King Alfred (tr. L. C. Jane); 
Aelfric s Life of St Aethelwold (tr. S. H. Gem); The Laws of the Earliest 
English Kings, pp. 62-173 (ed. F. L. Attenborough); The Laws of the Kings 
of England, pp. 1-219 (ed. A. J. Robertson); Anglo-Saxon Charters (ed. 
A. J. Robertson); Anglo-Saxon Wills (ed. D. Whitelock); English and 
Norse Documents Relating to the Reign of Ethelred{e<\. M. Ashdown); (for 
1958) D. Whitelock, English Historical Documents, c. 500-1042; D. Douglas 
& G. W. Greenaway, English Historical Documents, 1042-1189. 

5. The Viking Age 

The literature, language, history, and civilization of the Vikings in 
Iceland, Scandinavia, and the continent of Europe, with special reference 
to (a) the life of the Viking Age as depicted in the chief sagas of the 
men of Iceland, (b) early Norse mythology and religion. Passages are 
set for translation and explanation from early Norse set books. Set books 
for 1957 and 1958: Garmonsway, Early Norse Reader, nos. 1-7, 10-12, 
14, 15, 18-20, 23, 24, 28-31, 35-7; Gylfaginning, capp. 10-17, 20-33, 36, 
49, 51, ed. G. Jonsson, Reykjavik; Thrymskvida\ Vegtamskvida; Gordon, 
Introduction to Old Norse, v, xvi H. Recommended for study in English: 
Heimskringla (Morris & Magniisson), especially vol. i; Njdls Saga 
(Dasent); Laxdotla Saga (Press or Proctor); Egils Saga (Eddison): Eyrbyggja 
Saga (Morris & Magnusson); Grettis Saga (Morris & Magniisson or Hight); 
Gunnlaugs Saga (in Morris & Magnusson, Three Northern Love-Stories); 
Kershaw, Stories and Ballads of the Far Past, 1-I50;D.E. M. Clarke, The 
Hdvamdl; The Prose Edda (Brodeur); the mythological poems of the Edda 

6. The Teutonic Peoples 

The early history, life, literature, and art of the Teutonic peoples 
including the early civilization of Teutonic lands. The historical questions 
are limited to times not later than the sixth century a.d. Passages are 
set for translation and explanation from Anglo-Saxon and early Norse 
set books. Set books for 1957 and 1958: Beowulf, 1-257, 405-55, 710- 
915, 1063-214, 1399-590, 1925-62, 2014-69, 2231-70, 2354-751, 2910-98, 
3038-182; Widsith; Finn; Waldhere; Deor; Gudrunarkvida IT, Helreid Bryn- 
hildar; Skaldskaparmdl (prose only), capp. 39-43, 49 (ed. G. Jdnsson, 
Reykjavik); Garmonsway, Early Norse Reader, nos. 8, 9; Gordon, Intro¬ 
duction to Old Norse, ii, m. Recommended for study in English: Tacitus, 
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Germania; Eugippius, Life of St Severinus (Robinson); Jordanes, Origin 
and Deeds of the Goths (Mierow); Gregory of Tours, History of the Franks 
(O. M. Dalton); Paulus Diaconus, History of the Utngobards {¥o\i\kc), 
Bk i; Beowulf; Dickins, Runic and heroic poems; The heroic poems of the 
Edda; Vdlsunga Saga (Morris & Magnusson); Kershaw, Anglo-Saxon and 
Norse Poems, xin; Nibelungentied (M. Armour). 

7. Early Welsh Language and Literature 

Early medieval Welsh prose and poetry, including an investigation of 
the earliest sources of Arthurian romance in various languages. The Board 
shall prescribe Welsh works from which passages shall be set for translation 
and explanation. Set books for 1957 and 1958: J. Strachan, An Intro¬ 
duction to Early Welsh, nos. ix-xii; I. Williams, Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi 
(Selections) and Canu Llywarch Hen, i, stanzas 1-28; ii; xi, stanzas 18-33. 

8. Early Irish Language and Literature 

The earliest Irish poetry and the saga literature and mythology of 
medieval Ireland. The Board shall prescribe Irish works from which 
passages shall be set for translation and explanation. Set books for 1957 
and 1958: J. Strachan & O. Bergin, Old Irish Paradigms and Selections 
from the Old Irish Glosses; Stories from the Tain (Selections); F. Shaw, 
Aislinge denguso; Longes mac n-Uislenn, ed. V. Hull (New York); R. 
Thumeysen, Old Irish Reader, Section H (Dublin, 1949). 

9. The History of the English Language 
Paper 12 of Part II of the English Tripos. 

10. The Teutonic Languages 

With special reference to Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, early Norse, Old Saxon, 
and Old High German, Subject 65 of Part II of the Modern and Medieval 
Languages Tripos. 

U. The History of the Celtic Peoples in the British Isles from 
c. A.D. 410 to 1014 

The history, civilization, and institutions of the Celtic peoples in the 
British Isles from the end of the Roman period to the Battle of Clontarf. 
Recommended for study in English for 1957 and 1958; Gildas (ed. and 
tr. Hugh Williams); Nennius, History of the Britons (tr. A. W. Wade-Evans) • 
Welsh Medieval Law (ed. and tr. A. W. Wade-Evans); The Works of 
Fastidius (tr. R. S. T. Haslehurst); The Life of St Samson (tr. T. Taylor); 
Adamnan, Life of St Columba (tr. J. T. Fowler, or W. Reeves, or w! 
Huyshe); N. J. D. White, St Patrick, his writings and life; Whitley Stokes 
The Tripartite Life of St Patrick; J. F. Kenney, Sources for the Early 
History of Ireland; A. O. Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History ; 
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M. Salmon, A Source-Book of Welsh History; M. Dillon, Cycles of the 
Kings; The War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill (tr. J. H. Todd, Rolls Ser.); 
L. Bieler, The Works of St Patrick ; (for 1958) The Laws of Hywel Dda (tr. 
Melville Richards). General works recommended for reading arui reference: 
E. McNeill, Phases of Irish History, and Celtic Ireland; H. M. Chadwick, 
Early Scotland; J. E. Lloyd, History oj Wales; Studies in Early British 
History, ed. N. K. Chadwick (Cambridge, 1954). 

Candidates for examination in Section B must take five papers 
including Paper 1 unless that paper has already been taken by the 
candidate in another Tripos. A candidate who has obtained honours 
in this or in any other Tripos, or who is an Affiliated Student, may, 
with the permission of the Head of the Department of Anglo-Saxon, 
substitute for one of the five papers an Essay paper, but he must in 
the other four papers satisfy the Examiners in translation from two 
of the following languages: viz. Anglo-Saxon, early Norse, Welsh, 
or Irish. 

A candidate for Section B, provided he has not elected to offer an 
Essay paper, may, with the permission of the Faculty Board of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, submit in place of any one paper 
of Section B a thesis on some subject approved by the Faculty 
Board. Such permission will in general be granted to a candidate 
only when nine terms at least have passed after his first term of 
residence, or if he is an Affiliated Student. Applications for such 
permission must be made before the division of the Michaelmas 
Term preceding the examination. The thesis should show evidence 
of reading, of judgement and criticism, and of a power of exposition, 
but not necessarily of original research, and should give full reference 
to sources used. It must be sent to the Chairman of the Examiners 
so as to reach him not later than the first day of the Full Term in 
which the Tripos Examination begins. 

(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR 
PART I OF SECTION A OF THE TRIPOS 

The examination consists of four papers as follows: 1. Archaeology 
and Anthropology, General. 2. Prehistory. 3. Material Culture. 

4. Social Anthropology. . . 

Candidates take all four papers, and a practical examination. 
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(Q DiPLONL\S 
1. Diploma in Anthropology 

Any member of the University may be a candidate for the Diploma 
in Anthropology if he has had instruction in Cambridge under the 
direction of the Faculty Board of Archaeology and Anthropology 
during the three terms of an academical year, and has not taken 
Section A, Part I. or Section A, Part II, Group I, of the Archaeological 
and Anthropological Tripos. Under the same conditions, the Faculty 
Board may accept as a candidate any person who is not a member 
of the University if he has approved himself to the Board as a suit¬ 
able candidate on account of experience of anthropological work in 
the field or on account of other qualifications. 

An officer of any of the Public Services of the Commonwealth or 
Empire, not ordinarily resident in the British Isles, who has received 
instruction in Anthropology in Cambridge under the direction of the 
Board during three terms, which need not be consecutive, may be 
a candidate for the Diploma. Such an officer, if he has formerly 
received systematic instruction in Anthropology in Cambridge for 
at least two terms, or gives evidence of exceptional qualifications, and 
has served abroad for not less than eighteen months, is permitted, 
subject to the approval of the Board, to take the examination after 
having pursued his studies in Anthropology under the supervision of 
the Board for one term only, provided that he has resided within the 
Precincts of the University during Full Term. The Board are 
authorized to accept as sufficient evidence the signed declaration of 
the candidate that he has so resided. On the same terms, the Board 
may accept as a candidate any person who is not ordinarily resident 
in the British Isles. 

A person who offers evidence to the satisfaction of the Board that 
he has served abroad as a missionary for not less than eighteen 
months, and who is approved by the Board, may present himself for 

examination on the same terms as an officer of the Public Services of 
the Empire. 

Candidates for the Diploma must offer one of the following three 
combinations of papers from Section A of the Archaeological and 
Anthropological Tripos: 

(a) Section A, Part I, Papers 1, 4, 5, 6(a), and 7. 

or (b) Section A, Part I, Papers 1 and 4, and Section A, Part II, 
Group I, Papers 4, 5, and 6. 

or (c) Section A, Part I, Papers I, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
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Every candidate must also take a practical and oral examina¬ 
tion. 

For candidates satisfying the conditions described in the second 
and third paragraphs above, examinations may be held at the end of 
the Michaelmas and the Lent Term. Such candidates must send their 
names and fees to the Registrary before the first day of the Full 
Term in which they wish to be examined, together with a request 
that an examination be held. 

A Research Student, an Affiliated Student, a missionary, a person 
who has been approved in the first paragraph above, or, if he satisfies 
the conditions described in the second paragraph above, an officer 
of the Public Services of the Commonwealth or Empire may be 
allowed by the Faculty Board to submit a dissertation on a subject 
that they have approved in lieu of the examination for the Diploma, 
in which case he is examined orally by the Examiners unless the 
Faculty Board are satisfied of both scientific background and his 
capacity, and that there are reasons which make it impossible or 
exceptionally difficult either for him or for the Examiners to attend 
an oral examination. The dissertation must be sent to the Registry 
for transmission to the Secretary of the Faculty Board. 

A Research Student who has been given leave by the Board of 
Research Studies to count the period, or any part of it, during which 
he has been a candidate for the Diploma towards a course of research 
for the degree of Ph.D., M.Sc., or M.Litt. will not be entitled to be 
awarded the Diploma so long as he remains on the register of 
Research Students, nor if he subsequently proceeds to the degree of 
Ph.D., M.Sc., or M.Litt. 

The Faculty Board arrange for the work of candidates for the 
Diploma who are not in statu pupitlari to be directed by qualified 
persons. 

Diplomas are awarded to those candidates only who attain a 
standard equivalent to honours in Section A, Part II, Group I, of 
the Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos. 

2. Diploma in Prehistoric Archaeology 

Any member of the University may be a candidate for the Diploma 
in Prehistoric Archaeology if he has had instruction in Cambridge 
under the direction of the Faculty Board of Archaeology and Anthro¬ 
pology during the three terms of an academical year and has not 
taken either Section A, Part I, or Section A, Part 11, Group II, of the 
Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos. 
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The Faculty Board may accept as a candidate for the Diploma in 
Prehistoric Archaeology any person who, having proved to the 
Faculty Board that he is a suitable candidate by reason of experience 
of archaeological work in the field or of other qualifications, has 
received instruction in Cambridge under their direction during the 
three terms of an academical year. 

An officer of any of the Public Services of the Commonwealth or 
Empire, not ordinarily resident in the British Isles, who has received 
instruction in Archaeology in Cambridge under the direction of the 
Board during three terms, which need not be consecutive, may 
present himself as a candidate for the Diploma. Such an officer, if 
he has formerly received systematic instruction in Archaeology in 
Cambridge for at least two terms, or gives evidence of exceptional 
qualifications, and has served abroad for not less than eighteen 
months, is, subject to the approval of the Board, permitted to take 
the examination after having pursued his studies in Archaeology 
under the supervision of the Board for one term only, provided that 
he has lived within the Precincts of the University during Full Term; 
as to which the Board are authorized to accept as sufficient evidence 
the signed declaration of the candidate to that effect. On the same 
terms, a missionary, who has served abroad as such for not less than 
eighteen months, or any other person who is not ordinarily resident 
in the British Isles, may be accepted as a candidate. 

Candidates for the Diploma must present themselves for an 
examination in the following papers prescribed for Section A, 

Part II, Group II of the Archaeological and Anthropological 
Tripos: 

1 . History and scope of Archaeology. 

2. Methods and techniques of Archaeology. 

3. 4. A pair of papers on one of the following options: 

(а) The Old Stone Age. 

(б) Europe, including the British Isles, from the Neolithic to the 
end of the Early Iron Age. 

(c) North-western Europe and the British Isles from the begin¬ 
ning of the Early Iron Age to the end of the Vikinc 
Period. ** 

id) India and the Far East from the earliest settlements to the 
end of the Third Century b.c. 

5. Oral and Practical. 

Or (in 1957 only) in the following papers' 

Arl’h!' 2 and 3 of Section A, Part I of the 

Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos)* 

II 


SH 
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3. Advanced Prehistory. 

The aims, methods, and history of archaeological research. The scope 
of prehistoric studies and their relations with the humanities and the 
natural sciences. Methods of dating. 

4, 5. One of the following pairs of papers: 

a, b. The Palaeolithic and Mesolithic Ages in Europe and the 
Mediterranean Area. 

Geological sequence, cultures, physical types, and mode of life. 

c, d. Egypt and Western Asia from the earliest times to the end 
of the third millennium. 

Two papers on the archaeology of Egypt from the earliest times to the 
end of the Old Kingdom and of Western Asia to the end of the third 
millennium. 

e, f The Archaeology of the Mediterranean Area. 

The archaeology of Crete, Greece, The Cyclades, Italy, and Sicily from 
the Neolithic Age to 750 b.c. The archaeology of Malta and the West 
Mediterranean Islands, Southern France, and Iberia from the Neolithic 
Age to the Roman Conquest. 

g, /;. The Archaeology of Temperate Europe from the 
Neolithic Age to the Roman Invasions. 

The archaeology of the Neolithic, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages in the 
British Isles, North-Western, Northern, and Central Europe. 

/, j. The Archaeology of Protohistoric North Western 
Europe and the British Isles. 

These papers will follow chronologically from Papers g and h and will 
have special reference to the detailed study of Roman Britain, and of the 
Saxon Settlements to a.d. 600, the study of Anglo-Saxon archaeology, 
and the archaeology of the Vikings in Britain. 

k, /. India and the Far East from the earliest times to the 
end of the second millenium. 

Two papers in the archaeology of India and the Far East from the 
earliest times to the end of the second millennium. 

Every candidate must also take a practical and oral examination. 

The Faculty Board arrange for the work of candidates who are 
not in statu pupillari to be directed by qualified persons. 

Diplomas are awarded to those candidates only who attain a 
standard equivalent to honours in Section A, Part II, Group II, of 
the Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos. 
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ARCHITECTURE 

There is no honours course of study in this subject, but there are 
courses of study followed by candidates for: 

(A) Three Examinations in Architectural Studies, which lead both to 
the Ordinary B. A. Degree and to the Certificate of Proficiency in 
Architectural Studies. The satisfactory completion of this course 
exempts from the Intermediate Examination of the R.I.B.A. 

(B) A Diploma in Architecture. 

(A) EXAMINATIONS IN ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES 

Courses of study for these examinations extend over three years, 
with an examination at the end of each year. The examinations are 
also held in the autumn. A student who has passed the First. Second, 
and Third Examinations in Architectural Studies and has kept nine 
terms may graduate B.A. and will then be entitled to the Certificate 
of Proficiency in Architectural Studies. Before admission to the First 
Examination candidates must have kept one term at least and must 
have completed the Previous Examination; before admission to the 
Second Examination candidates must have passed the First Examina¬ 
tion; before admission to the Third Examination candidates must 
have passed the First and Second Examinations. A candidate may 
not take the Third Examination before the end of his third year. 

Subjects of examination 

The subjects of the three examinations are as follows: 

First Examination: 

(1) General History of Art and Architecture in England. 

(2) Elementary Mechanics. 

(3) Properties and Uses of Materials. 

(4) Building Construction, I. 

(5) Design, I. 

(6) Studio-work. 

Second Examination: 

(1) General History of Art and Architecture, I. 

(2) Theory of Design. 

(3) Theory of Structures, I. 

(4) Building Construction, II. 

(5) Design, II. 

(6) Studio-work. 
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Third Examination: 

(1) General History of Art and Architecture, II. 

(2) Essay on Theory and Practice of Art. (The choice of 
subjects will include Theory of Design, Aesthetics, and 
subjects with an historical reference.) 

(3) Theory of Structures, II. 

(4) Building Construction, III. 

(5) Design, III. 

(6) Studio-work. 

Qualifying subject —Surveying. Candidates are required to satisfy 
the Examiners that they can adjust and use surveying instruments, and 
plot the results of a simple survey. 

The examinations consist of both written and practical work. 
The Examiners may imposeoral and practical tests; and they examine 
studio-work and drawings made by the candidate during the year 
previous to the examination and attested by satisfactory evidence. 
Candidates who satisfy the Examiners in studio-work for one of 
these examinations, but not in the written papers, are declared to 
have passed in studio-work. At a subsequent candidature for the 
same examination this work is then required for inspection only. 
The drawings submitted must be certified by the Studio Supervisor 
concerned as having been executed by the candidate and must be 
delivered to the Director of the School of Architecture, or his repre¬ 
sentative, not later than the first day of the examination. 

The subjects are defined in greater detail as follows: 

First Examination 

(1) General History of Art and Architecture in England 
Includes the outline history of sculpture and painting in England as 

well as architecture from Anglo-Saxon times to the mid-nineteenth century. 

(2) Elementary Mechanics 

Logarithms. Use of slide-rule. Areas of regular and irregular figures. 
Volumes of regular and irregular solids. Simpson’s Rule. Elementary 
trigonometry. Radian measure. Elementary calculus, differentiation, 
integration. Maximum values, areas under curves. Mass, weight, and 
force. Systems of forces. Moments, couples. Centre of gravity. Triangle 
and parallelogram of forces. Link polygon. Simple cases of Bow s 
Notation. Application of laws of mechanics to simple structural problems. 

(3) Properties and Uses of Materials 

The architectural use, physical properties, and sources of origin of timber, 
bricks, stone, tiles, slates, limes, and cement. Concrete and mortar mixes. 
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(4) Building Construction, I 

Simple foundations. Walls in brick and stone. Pitched roofs in timber. 
Timber and solid floors. Slating and tiling. Details of simple doors and 
windows. Chimney breasts, flues, hearths, and stacks. 

(5) Design, I 

(No details published.) 

(6) Studio-work 

(i) Two freehand drawings, (ii) Drawings illustrating the principles of 
perspective, the projection of shadows, lettering, and colour, (iii) Measured 
drawings, (iv) A design subject with constructional details, (v) Three 
sketch designs. 

Second Examination 

(1) Genera! History of Art and Architecture, I 
European Art and Architecture to a.d. 1400. 

(2) Theory of Design 

Elements. Line, mass, and volume. Proportion and scale. Composition: 
unity, harmony, and contrast. Character and expression. Walls, doors, 
windows, roofs, stairs. Relation of buildings to site and landscape. Plan¬ 
ning systems. The influence of materials and structure on design. Analysis 
of programmes for domestic, commercial, social, and public buildings. 

(3) Theory of Structures, I 

Stress and strain. Young’s Modulus. Bending moment and shear force 
diagrams for beams and cantilevers with point loads and distributed loads. 
Analysis and design of beams by approximate methods. Use of beam 
formula pjy-M!I=EIR. Eccentric loads on short columns. Framed 
structures. Bow’s Notation in more difficult cases—method of sections. 
Details of roof trusses. Structural connexions in riveting and welding. 
Three-pin arch rib. Reinforced concrete columns in direct compression. 
Overturning of gravity walls. Laws of friction. Simple hydrostatics and 
hydraulic machinery. 

(4) Building Construction, II 

Foundations on sloping sites. Trussed roofs, hips, valleys, dormers, 
flashings, soakers, gutters, and parapet walls. Partition walls. Simple 
wood stairs. Details of wood and metal doors and windows. Plastering 
and exten^ rendering: methods and materials. Timber flat roofs and 
their coverings. Simple drainage systems (excluding plumbing), soakaways, 
cesspools. Bye-laws related to domestic practice. 
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(5) Design, II 

(No details published.) 

(6) Studio-work 

(i) Measured drawings, (ii) Three sheets of freehand drawings, (iii) Three 
design subjects, two of which include constructional details, (iv) Three 
sketch designs. 

Third Examination 

(1) General History of Art and Architecture, II 

European Art and Architecture from a.d. 1400 to modern times. 

(2) Essay on Theory and Practice of Art 

The choice of subjects will include theory of design, aesthetics, and 
subjects with an historical reference. 

(3) Theory of Structures, II 

Design and analysis of compound beams. Curtailment diagrams. 
Deflexion of beams, redundant beam systems. Buckling of long struts, 
radius of gyration, equivalent length, compound stanchions. Design and 
analysis of simple, tension reinforced, concrete beams and slabs. Framed 
structures with horizontal loads. Design of modern steel-framed 
construction. 

(4) Building Construction, III 

Tanking and retaining walls. The construction of walls, floors, roofs, 
doors, and staircases in fire-resisting materials. Use of insulating materials. 
Construction of roof lights in flat and pitched roofs. Advanced joinery 
details. Wall and floor finishes. Domestic hot and cold water services. 
Internal and external plumbing; sanitary fittings; septic tanks. Glass and 
glazing. Metal roof coverings. The use of steel and reinforced concrete. 
Beams and stanchions. Timber construction. 

(5) Design, III 

(No details published.) 

(6) Studio-work 

(i) Three design subjects, two of which include constructional details, 
(ii) Three sketch designs. 

Qualifying subject —Surveying 

Site measurement. Making and plotting a chain-survey. Measurement 
of levels, and reduction to datum. Plotting of buildings on site-plan and on 
site. Measurement of buildings for plans, sections, and elevations. Plotting 
of buildings from notes. 
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Recommended books 

The following lists give a selection of text-books sufficient to cover 
the matter of each course, and are not intended to be exhaustive: 

First Year 

Drawing. Evetts, Roman Lettering', Fairbank, A Handwriting t\fanual', 
Johnston, Writing, Illuminating and Lettering', Hake & Button, Architectural 
Drawing', Holmes, Applied Perspective', Architectural Shadow Projection', 
Colour in Interior Decoration', Reekie, Architectural Draughtsmanship. 

Building Construction. McKay, Building Construction, vols. i and ii; 
Jaggard & Drury, Architectural Building Construction, vol. i; Mitchell, 
Building Construction Elementary Course (Revised Edition); Grundy, 
Builders' Materials', Gunn, Little Things that Matter for those who build', 
Penty, The Elements of Domestic Design-, Watson, Building Stones', 
McKay, Brickwork', Carpentry. 

Elementary Mechanics. Duncan, Applied Mechanics for Beginners', 
Bates & Charlesworth, Mechanics for Builders, vols. I and ii; Fallows, 
Elements of Building Mathematics. 

General History of Art and Architecture in England. Willis Clark, 
A Concise Guide to the Town and University of Cambridge', Godfrey, The 
Story of Architecture in England, vols. i and ii; Clapham, English 
Romanesque Architecture Before the Conquest', English Romanesque 
Architecture After the Conquest; Prior, Eight Chapters of English Medieval 
Art ; The Cathedral Builders in England; A History of Gothic Art in England; 
Saunders, English Art in the Middle Ages; Bond, Gothic Architecture in 
England, vols. I and ii; Jackson, Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture; 
Gothic Architecture, vols. i and ii; Gothic Architecture in England, France 
and Italy; Pevsner, An Outline of European Architecture; Saxl & Wittkower. 
British Art and the Mediterranean; Cox & Ford, The Parish Churches of 
England; Hamilton Thompson, The Historical Growth of the English Parish 
Church; Lloyd, A History of the English House; Har\ey, Henry Yevele; 
Blomfield, Renaissance Architecture in England, vols. i and ii; Sitwell, 
British ArchitectsandCraftsmen;V/ebb,SirChristopher IKrew; Summerson, 
Georgian London; Gotch, The Growth of the English House; Clark, 
The Gothic Revival; Casson, Victorian Architecture; Pevsner, Pioneers of 
the Modern Movement; Richards, Modern Architecture; James & Baker, 
History of English Painting; Rothenstein. An Introduction to English 
Painting; Prior & Gardner, Medieval Figure Sculpture in England; Knowles, 
The York Glass Painters; Esdaile, English Church Monuments, 1510- 
1840. 
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Second Year 

Building Construction. Jaggard & Drury, Architectural Building Con¬ 
struction, vols. ir and iii; McKay, Building Construction, vols. i, n, and m; 
Rivington, Notes on Building Construction, vols. u and in; Laurie Building 
Materials- Innocent, Development of English Building Construction- Blake, 
Drainage and Sanitation; McKay, Carpentry; Joinery. 

Theory of Structures. Reynolds & Kent, Introduction to Structural 
Mechanics; Duncan, Applied Mechanics for Engineers; Andrews, The 
Theory and Design of Structures. 

General History of Art and Architecture. Murray, Egyptian Temples; 
Robertson. Greek and Roman Architecture; Anderson, Spiers & Dinsmoor, 
The Architecture of Ancient Greece; Anderson, Spiers & Ashby, The 
Architecture of Ancient Rome; Beazley & Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and 
Painting; Lawrence, Classical Sculpture; Richmond, Roman Britain; 
Livingstone, The Legacy of Greece; The Legacy of Rome (O.U.P.); 
Byzantium (O.U.P.); Rivoira, Roman Architecture; Hamilton, Byzantine 
Architecture; Demus, Byzantine Mosaic Decoration; Jackson, Byzantine 
and Romanesque Architecture, vols. i and ii; Jackson, Gothic Architecture, 
vols. I and ii; Lethaby, Medieval Art; Pevsner, European Architecture; 
Clapham, Romanesque Architecture in Western Europe; Evans, Art in 
Medieval France; Cambridge Medieval History (relevant chapters); 
Kingsley Porter, Medieval Architecture; West, Gothic Architecture in 
England and France; Bevan, History of Spanish Architecture; Gardner, 
Medieval Sculpture in France; Simpson, A History of Architectural 
Development, vols. i and ii. 

Theory of Design. Atkinson & Bagenal, Theory and Elements of Archi¬ 
tecture; Curtis, Architectural Composition; ‘E. & O.E.’ Planning; Stratton, 
Elements of Form and Design in Classic Architecture; The Orders of 
Architecture; Robertson, Principles of Architectural Composition; Modern 
Architectural Design; Le Corbusier, Towards a New Architecture; Shepherd 
& Jellicoe, Gardens and Design; Edwards, Style and Composition in 
Architecture; Guadet, Elements et Thiorie de VArchitecture; Tunnard, 
Gardens in the Modern Landscape; Ministry of Works, The Architectural 
Use of Building Materials; Briggs, A Short History of Building Crafts; 
Richards, Modern Architecture; Lloyd, A History of English Brickwork. 

Third Year 

General. Scott, Architecture of Humanism; Sharp, Town Planning; 
Hegemann & Peets, Civic Art; Dutton, The English Garden; Mumford, 
The Culture of Cities; Sitte, The Art of Building Towns; Unwin, Town 
Planning in Practice; Le Corbusier, The City of To-morrow; Tunnard, 
Gardens in the Modern Landscape. 
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Building Construction. Blake, Drainage and Sanitation; Mitchell, 
Advanced Building Construction; Winder, Plumbing; Swinson, The Sanita¬ 
tion of Buildings; Fitzmaurice, The Principles of Modern Building; Knob- 
loch, Good Practice in Construction; H.M. Stationery Office, Post-War 
Building Studies. 

Theory of Structures. Reynolds & Kent, Structural Steelwork; Russell & 
Dowell, Competitive Design of Steel Structures; Faber, Constructional 
Steelwork Simply Explained; Reinforced Concrete Simply Explained; 
Reynolds, Concrete Construction; Adams, Elements of Reinforced Concrete 
Design. 

General History of Art and Architecture. Anderson & Stratton, Archi¬ 
tecture of the Renaissance in Italy; Pevsner, European Architecture; 
Gromort, Italian Renaissance Architecture; Burckhardt, The Civilisation of 
the Renaissance in Italy; Wofflin, The Art of the Italian Renaissance; 
Principles of Art History. Shepherd & Jellicoe, Italian Gardens of the 
Renaissance; Simpson, A History of Architectural Development, vol. iii; 
Briggs, Baroque Architecture ; Blomfield, A History of French Architecture ; 
Ward, The Architecture of the Renaissance in France; Blunt, Francois 
Mansart; Bevan, History of Spanish Architecture; Berenson, Italian 
Painters; Holmes, The National Gallery, vols. i, ii, and iii; Clark, Florentine 
Paintings of the Fifteenth Century ; Fry, Flemish Art ; Collins Baker, Dutch 
Painting; Newton, Introduction to European Painting and Sculpture; 
Konody, French Painting; Maclagan, Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance; 
Sitwell & Pevsner, German Baroque Sculpture. 

(B) THE DIPLOMA IN ARCHITECTURE 

The Diploma is awarded to graduates of the University who have 
passed the First and Second Diploma Examinations, each of which 
consists of two Parts, and have produced satisfactory evidence of at 
least six months’ office experience in architecture. Every candidate 
must satisfy the Examiners in studio-work and draughtsmanship. 
For the purpose of satisfying themselves on these points the Ex¬ 
aminers will inspect studio-work and drawings made by the candi¬ 
date during the year previous to the examinations and attested by 
satisfactory evidence. They may also impose such oral or practical 
tests as they think fit in connexion with any part of the examinations. 

First Diploma E xamin ation 

Diploma Examination must have passed 
the Third Examination in Architectural Studies and must produce 
trom his College a certificate that, since passing that examination. 
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he has kept the major part of each of three terms. No candidate 
will be accepted without the approval of a Committee appointed 
for the purpose by the Faculty Board of Fine Arts. 

Subjects of examination 

The examination consists of practical work (Part I) and examina¬ 
tion papers (Part II) and comprises the following subjects: 

Part I 

Studio-work in Design and Construction; (i) three design subjects, 
two of which must include constructional details, (ii) three sketch 
designs. 

Part II 

I. Specification. 

II. Structures. 

III. Construction. 

IV. Services and Equipment of Buildings. 

V. Architectural Practice and Procedure. 

These subjects are more fully defined as follows: 

I. Specification 

The purpose of the specification. Preliminaryitems, model clauses, special 
clauses, provisional sums, prime cost sums, insurance, sub-contractors. 
Approximate estimates. 

II. Structures 

Continuous beams. Elementary considerations. Method of moment 
distribution. Analysis of simple fully rigid building frames. Portals and 
two-pin arches. Design and analysis of reinforced concrete beams and 
slabs with tension compression and shear reinforcing. Details of reinforced 
concrete construction—concrete mixes, formwork. Simple earth pressure 
theory. Details of walls. Design of riveted and welded steelwork con¬ 
struction, B.S.S. 449. Design of reinforced concrete construction, British 
Code of Practice 114. 

HI. Construction 

Building construction in relation to steel and reinforced concrete framed 
structures. Fire-resisting construction: staircases, lifts, fire escapes, etc., 
strong rooms, boiler flues, and stacks. Construction of buildings for 
special purposes. Underpinning, shoring, restoration, and preservation. 
Foundations, including retaining walls in brickwork, masonry, and rein¬ 
forced concrete. Piling, concrete rafts, special foundations. Special joinery 
fittings; wall and floor finishes. Paints and varnishes. 
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IV. Services and Equipment of Buildings 

(i) Heating and ventilating. Heat measurements, and standards required: 
boilers and fuels: central heating and domestic hot water systems. Solid 
fuel, gas, electric, and oil healing units. Standards of ventilation re¬ 
quired. Natural and artificial ventilating systems: air conditioning. 

(ii) Water supply. Sources of supply: types of water and selection of 
suitable piping and equipment. Water purification and softening. 

(iii) Sanitation. Sewage disposal. Drainage from groups of buildings 
and large buildings. Internal drainage and drainage below sewer level; 
pumps and lift. 

(iv) Electrical supply. Supply to buildings, meters, current distribution, 
wiring diagrams. 

(v) Lighting. General principles of interior and exterior lighting: light 
measurement, lighting systems, and materials. Characteristics and uses of 
electric lamps; light fittings. Natural and artificial lighting for special 
purposes. 

V. Architectural Practice and Procedure 

(i) Legislation affecting architecture, (ii) Duties of each and the rela¬ 
tionship one to the other of the following: Client; Architect; Quantity 
Surveyor; District Surveyor; Clerk of Works; Contractor and Sub¬ 
contractor; Foreman, (iii) Professional Code of the R.I.B.A. (iv) Rules 
governing competitions and copyright, (v) Fees: R.I.B.A. Scale, Quantity 
Surveyor’s fees, and methods of charging, (vi) Contract^, certificates, and 
tenders, (vii) Building Laws; Easements; Arbitrations; Dilapidations, 
(viii) Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, and New Towns Act, 1946. 

Second Diploma Examination 

A candidate for the Second Diploma Examination must have 
passed the First Diploma Examination and must produce from his 
College a certificate that he has kept the major part of each of 
three terms since passing that examination. 

Subjects of examination 

The examination consists of practical work (Part 1) and written 
work (Part II) as follows: 

Part I 

The candidate must prepare under supervision in the studio a set 
of drawings, together with such report as may be required, on an 
architectural subject selected by the candidate and approved by the 
Director of the School of Architecture. He must also prepare 
additional studio-work consisting of (i) one design subject, and 
(ii) three sketch designs. 
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Part II 

Part II consists of alternative subjects: 

(a) The study of a special period in the history of art. 

(b) The study of a science in its application to architecture. 

The examination for either subject (a) or subject (b) consists of 
a dissertation of not less than five thousand and not more than ten 
thousand words, which must be written before the examination; and 
either a paper for written answers or an oral examination on the 
subject, at the discretion of the Examiners. The choice of subject for 
the dissertation must be made by the candidate within the linuts of 
the Schedule printed below. 

The candidate must notify the Director of the School of Archi¬ 
tecture of his choice of subjects in Part I and Part II not later than 
the division of the Michaelmas Term previous to the term in which 
he presents himself for examination. 

The Schedule is as follows: 

(a) The Study of a Special Period in the History of Art 

A subject for the dissertation is to bechosen from within the limits of oneof 
the periods mentioned below.and the candidate is expected to have a general 
knowledge of the arts of the period from which he has made his selection. 

(i) Greek Art, c. 700 to c. 25 b.c. 

(ii) Roman Art, c. 300 B.c. to c. a.d. 350. 

(iii) Byzantine Art. 

(iv) English Romanesque Art, c. a.d. 1066-c. 1130. 

(v) Early Gothic Art in England, c. a.d. 1130-c. 1350. 

(vi) Early Gothic Art in France, c. a.d. 1150 to c. 1300. 

(vii) Late Gothic Art in England, c. a.d. 1350 to c. 1550. 

(viii) Italian High Renaissance Art, c. a.d. 1475 to c. 1575. 

(ix) French Baroque Art, c. a.d. 1600 to c. 1700. 

(x) English Baroque An, c. a.d. 1650 to c. 1750. 

(xi) English Romantic Art, c. a.d. 1760 to c. 1837. 

(xii) English Art, c. a.d. 1837-c. 1900. 

Where the subject chosen is concerned with an art other than architecture 
it should be treated primarily in its relation to architecture or architectural 
decoration. 

(b) The Study of a Science in its Application to Architecture 

A subject for the dissertation is to be chosen from one of the themes 
mentioned below. 

(i) Acoustics. Principles of sound insulation, materials and their 
application to specific problems. 
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(ii) Lighting of buildings. 

(iii) The influence of materials on design, past and present. 

(iv) Recent developments in the technique and methods of 
building. 

(v) Pre-fabrication of building units. Advantages and disadvantages. 

(vi) Timber construction of buildings. 

(vii) Structural steelwork of buildings. Critical survey. 

(viii) Reinforced concrete construction of buildings. Critical survey. 

(ix) Long span construction for floors and roofs. 

(x) Solid and frame construction. Critical survey of both methods and 
their appropriate use. 

(xi) The design, planning, and equipment of any special type of 
building. 

(xii) Colour and the decorative influence of building materials on 
architectural design. 

In all cases the subject must be written from the architectural point of 
view, and the effect on architectural design and construction must be kept 
clearly in mind. 

The dissertations for Part II (u) or (^>) are to be submitted to the Director 
of the School of Architecture, or his representative, not later than fourteen 
days before the first day of the examination. 

The drawings submitted to the Examiners must be certified by a Super¬ 
visor approved by the Director of the School of Architecture as having been 
executed by the candidate. They must be delivered to the Director, or his 
representative, not later than the first day of the examination. 

Upon passing the Second Diploma Examination and satisfying the 
Director of the School of Architecture that he has had at least six 
months’ office experience in architecture, the candidate will receive 
the Diploma. 

Dates of examination 

Part I and Part II of both examinations will be held in the Easter 

Term; Part II of the First Diploma Examination will also be held in 

the autumn; and at the discretion of the Examiners work prepared or 

submitted for Part I of the First Diploma Examination and for 

Part I or Part II of the Second Diploma Examination in the previous 

June may be submitted or resubmitted for an examination in the 
autumn. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

In Chemical Engineering there is a Tripos, which is not divided into 
Parts. There is also a Qualifying Examination which a candidate is 
normally required to pass before entering for the Tripos, but the 
Chemical Engineering Syndicate may at their discretion waive this 
requirement. A candidate must also, unless he has special leave 
from that body, have previously obtained honours in Part I of the 
Mechanical Sciences Tripos or in Part I of the Natural Sciences 
Tripos; in the latter case he must have offered certain prescribed 
subjects.^ The Tripos may be taken at the end of the fourth or fifth 
year of residence, and is by itself a sufficient examination qualifica¬ 
tion for an Honours Degree. In this connexion, however, it should 
be noted that the majority of candidates will, by reason of having 
passed Part I of the Natural Sciences or Mechanical Sciences Tripos, 
already have obtained this qualification. No student may be a can¬ 
didate for both the Qualifying Examination and the Tripos Examina¬ 
tion in the same year, nor may he be a candidate for the Tripos on 
more than one occasion. 

(A) THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 

The Qualifying Examination in Chemical Engineering consists of two 
Sections, Sections I and II. Candidates who have obtained honours 
in Part I of the Natural Sciences Tripos must take Section I, while 
candidates who have obtained honours in Part I of the Mechanical 
Sciences Tripos must take Section II. Candidates who proceed to 
the Chemical Engineering Tripos by special leave of the Chemical 
Engineering Syndicate must take Section I or Section II as the 
Chemical Engineering Syndicate may determine. 

Each Section consists of four written papers of which the first two 
in each Section will be set in common. Each paper is of three 
hours’ duration. 

Section I 

Applied Physical Chemistry 

This paper consists mainly of questions on chemical thermodynamics 
and elementary reaction kinetics and their application to chemical process 
calculations. 

‘ Until further notice the prescribed subjects arc: whole subject Chemistry, 
whole subject Physics, and either whole subject or half-subject Mathematics. 
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Chemical Engineering Principles 

This paper consists mainly of questions on fluid flow, the energy relations 
underlying mechanical and chemical processes, chemical stoichiometry, 
heat transfer and mass transfer, and their application to the analysis and 
operation of chemical processes and equipment. 

Mechanics and Strength of Materials 
This paper consists mainly of questions on elementary theory of 
elasticity and its application to the determination of stresses and deforma¬ 
tions in simple structures; the two-dimensional kinetics and dynamics of 
rigid bodies and their application to the determination of stresses and 
deformation in moving structures; the vibration of systems having one and 
two degrees of freedom. 

Applied Electricity 

This paper consists mainly of questions on the flow of electric currents 
in networks, the distribution of power, general properties of electric and 
magnetic fields, ferro-magnetism, the principles of dynamo-electric 
machinery, the fundamental processes involved in conduction through 
gases, electronic emission, thermionic valves. 

Section n 

Applied Physical Chemistry 
Chemical Engineering Principles 

Physical and Inorganic Chemistry 
This paper is identical with, or similar to, the paper in Physical and 
Inorganic Chemistry of Part I of the Natural Sciences Tripos. 

General and Organic Chemistry 

This paper is identical with, or similar to, the paper in General and 
Organic Chemistry of Part I of the Natural Sciences Tripos. 

The courses for Section II assume a knowledge of Chemistry to 
the standard of the General Certificate of Education (advanced 
level) in this subject. Potential candidates not so qualified should 
take Part I of the Natural Sciences Tripos rather than Part I of the 
Mechanical Sciences Tripos. 

In each Section every candidate must satisfy the Examiners that he 
can make simple laboratory tests and experiments appropriate to the 
subjects of examination. For the purpose of satisfying themselves on 
these points the Examiners may impose such oral and practical tests 
as they think fit and may examine records of work done by the 
candidates before the examination. 


As for Section I 
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(B) THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING TRIPOS 

The Chemical Engineering Tripos consists of two Sections. Each 
candidate is required to lake all six papers of Section A, and one 
paper of Section B. 

The papers are as follows: 

Section A 

1. Applied Physical Chemistry 

This paper consists mainly of questions on chemical thermodynamics 
including phase equilibrium and chemical equilibrium, electro-chemistry, 
kinetic theory of gases, reaction kinetics including catalysis, and their 
application to the quantitative analysis of chemical processes. This paper 
may include questions on metallurgical applications. 

2, 3. Chemical Engineering. General Principles 

These papers consist mainly of questions on fluid dynamics including 
compressible flows, heat and mass transfer, dynamical similarity, flow of 
multiphase systems, flow of reacting streams, the thermodynamics of 
non-reacting systems including heat engines and refrigeration, the dynamics 
of controlled systems, and their application to the analysis and operation of 
mechanical and chemical processes and equipment. 

4. Chemical Engineering. Unit Operations 

This paper consists mainly of questions on the analysis and design of 
specific chemical equipment with particular reference to equipment 
involving heal and mass transfer. Questions may involve some knowledge 
of economic factors. 

5, 6. Chemical Processes 

These papers consist mainly of questions on analysis and design problems 
from selected chemical processes, including questions on the thermo¬ 
dynamics and stoichiometry of systems involving mass transfer between 
phases or chemical reaction or both, the choice and design of chemical pro¬ 
cesses and unit operations equipment. A knowledge of chemical problems 
involved in the selected processes will be expected, and some knowledge of 
metallurgical and economic factors may be required. 

Section B 

A choice of one paper from certain alternatives of which at least two 
must be published for each year. Typical subjects are: chemistry of petroleum 
derivatives, colloid and surface chemistry, corrosion, high polymer 
chemistry, high-pressure plant design (stress analysis under elastic, plastic, 
and creep conditions), nuclear chemistry, organic synthesis. 
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For 1957 the subjects are: 

1. Statistical Methods. 

2. Automatic Process Control. 

Every candidate must satisfy the Examiners that he can make 
simple laboratory tests and experiments appropriate to the subjects 
of examination. To satisfy themselves on this point the Examiners 
may impose such oral or practical tests as they think fit and may 
require each candidate to submit a report on selected experimental 
or other work carried out by him under the direction of a member of 
the Chemical Engineering Department. 

Every candidate must satisfy the Examiners that he can make and 
interpret mechanical drawings. To satisfy themselves on this point 
the Examiners may examine drawings and records of work done by 
the candidate before the examination. The Examiners will be recom¬ 
mended to accept, as evidence of competence, a statement from the 
Head of the Department of Engineering that candidates have been 
classed in a qualifying examination, held at the Department of 
Engineering, in any year prior to and including that in which they 
present themselves for the Chemical Engineering Tripos. 


CLASSICS 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates 
for: 

(A) The Classical Tripos, which is divided into two Parts. 

(B) The Preliminary Examination for Part I of the Classical 
Tripos. 

(C) Special Examinations for the Ordinary B.A. Degree in (a) Greek, 
(ft) Latin. 

(D) The Diploma in Classical Archaeology. 

(A) THE CLASSICAL TRIPOS 

Parti 

The examination under the regulations described below will be held 
for the last time in the Easter Term 1958. New regulations, under 
which the examination will be held for the first time in 1959, mav be 
obtained in pamphlet form from the University Registry. 

Part I may be taken at the end either of the first or of the second 
year of residence; no student may present himself for it who has 
taken Classical Greek or Classical Latin in Part 1 of the Modern 
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and Medieval Languages Tripos and has obtained honours 
therein. 

The examination for Part I consists of the following eleven papers, 
of which numbers IX and X are optional. Each paper will be set for 
three hours. 

I-IV. Four papers, containing passages for translation selected 
from the best Greek and Latin authors, viz.: 

1. Passages from Greek Poets. 

II. Passages from Greek Prose Writers. 

III. Passages from Latin Poets. 

IV. Passages from Latin Prose Writers. 

V. A paper containing not less than four and not more than 
eight passages for translation from Greek and Latin authors. 
Candidates may be required to comment on the passages and to 
answer questions arising out of them. Not more than one-third of 
the maximum marks for each passage are assigned to such comment 
or answer. 

VI. A paper containing eighteen questions, of which some may 
contain passages chosen from Greek and Latin authors for comment 
or for translation and comment. 

(a) Nine questions deal with Greek History and Antiquities between 
600 B.c. and the surrender of Athens in 404 b.c., and with Roman History 
and Antiquities between 220 b.c. and the death of Augustus. 

(b) Nine questions deal with Greek and Latin Literature and Thought. 

Candidates are required to attempt three questions from (a) and 
three from (b). 

VII, VIII. Translation into Greek and Latin Prose. 

IX. Translation into Greek Verse. 

X. Translation into Latin Verse. 

XI. A paper containing a number of alternative subjects for an 
English essay. The subjects chosen are connected with the history, 
literature, thought, archaeology, or art of the Greeks and Rom^s, 
and are such as may be fairly set to students who have not acquired 
a special and technical knowledge of the subjects of the Second 
Part of the Tripos. Candidates may be asked to treat any of the 
subjects in relation to later developments. 

In drawing up the class-list the Examiners have regard in the first 
place to the work done by the candidates on Papers I-VIII and XI, 
and a candidate will not be excluded from any class on the ground 
that he has not offered Papers IX and X, or either of them; never¬ 
theless, in determining the place in the class-list of any candidate 
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who has offered Papers IX and X, or either of them, the Examiners 
will give credit for proficiency in them. 

Part U 

The examination under the regulations described below will be held 
for the last time in the Easter Term 1959. New regulations, under 
which the examination will be held for the first time in 1960, may be 
obtained in pamphlet form from the University Registry. 

Part II may be taken at the end either of the third or of the fourth 
year of residence, but no one, except in certain circumstances an 
Affiliated Student, may be a candidate for honours in Part II 
unless he has already obtained honours in Part I not more than 
two years before. 

The examination for Part IP consists of the three Papers I-III, 
specified below, of an Essay, and of five Groups A, B, C, D, and E, 
each of which contains two papers. Every candidate must offer 
Papers I, II, and III, the Essay, and one or two (but not more than 
two) of the five Groups; he may be examined viva voce in the 
subjects of the Group or Groups which he takes. 

Papers I-III 

I. A paper on Greek and Latin Literature. 

II. A paper on Ancient Philosophy and Thought. 

III. A paper on Greek and Roman History. 

Paper I contains from fourteen to sixteen questions. The Examiners may 
distinguish not more than three questions as not to be attempted by 
candidates taking Group A. 

Paper II consists of three sections: 

(fl) Five questions on a set portion of ancient philosophical writings 
from the following Schedule. Of these questions two may contain passages 
for translation and comment. Three questions may be attempted by all 
candidates, except that candidates taking Group B will not be allowed to 
attempt questions from section {a). 

(1) Plato’s Republic, with special reference to some selected portion of 

the dialogue. 

(2) Any two or three of the following dialogues of Plato: Crito, 

Euthyphro, Protagoras, Gorgias, Meno, Phaedo, Symposium, 

Phaedrus. 

‘ Advisers to students who wish to begin to read for Part II of the Classical 
Tripos arc appointed annually; a list of the Advisers, together with the times 
at which they are available for interview, is published in the Cambridge 
University Reporter at the beginning of the Easier Term. 


ia *2 
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(3) Aristotle, Ethics i (omitting i096a ll-1097a 13, ll{H)a 10-1102a 4), 

ii, iii(to 1115a 3), X (1176a 30-end). 

From this Schedule the following have been chosen and appointed as 
set subjects: 

For 1957: Plato, Crito and Fhaedo. 

For 1958 and 1959: Plato, Republic, with special reference to the 
following portions: 11 init. to III 379e; III 395b to IV fin. 

{b) Eight questions on the outlines of Ancient Philosophy. Candidates 
taking Group B may attempt not more than three questions from this 
section. In addition the Examiners may distinguish not more than two 
questions as not to be attempted by candidates taking Group B. 

(c) Six questions of a general character on Ancient Thought and Society. 
Questions may be set involving a knowledge of ancient religious, aesthetic 
and moral ideas, educational theory and practice, social conditions, and 
political theory. 

Paper III consists of four sections: 

(a) Greek History to the surrender of Athens in 404 b.c. 

(b) Greek History from 435 b.c. to the death of Alexander the Great. 

(c) Roman History to the death of Julius Caesar. 

(d) Roman History from 61 b.c. to the death of Hadrian. 

Sections {a) and (c) each contain eight questions. Sections (A) and (fi) 
each contain seven questions. In each section the Examiners maydistinguish 
not more than two questions as not to be attempted by candidates taking 
Group C. 

Questions may be set on geography and topography and on social 
antiquities. Questions may also be set involving such knowledge of 
archaeological evidence as throws light on general historical developments, 
but not a technical knowledge of archaeology. 

Candidates must offer for examination two sections, one in Greek 
History and one in Roman History. 

Some of the questions in each of the Papers I-III contain passages 
for translation and comment. Candidates are not required to 
answer more than five questions in any of the three papers. 

Essay 

The subjects chosen arc connected with the history, language, 
literature, thought, archaeology, or art of the Greeks and Rom^s. 
Candidates may be asked to treat of any of the subjects in relation 
to later developments. 

Group A. (Literature) 

AI. A paper of ten questions, of which (a) five questions will be 
set on the textual study or interpretation of short portions of the 
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works of a Greek author and five questions on the textual study 
or interpretation of short portions of the works of a Latin author. 

The following have been chosen and appointed as set subjects: 

For 1957: Sophocles, Philoctetes. Ovid. Amores. 

For 1958: Aescliylus, Persae. Ovid, Amores. 

For 1959: Aeschylus. Persae. Cicero, de Officiis i, in. 

Each of the parts (a) and 0?) contains questions on the palaeography 
and the manuscript tradition of the works set. Candidates are not 
expected to attempt more than six questions. 

A 2. A paper of questions on the history of a Greek and Latin 
literary form. Some of the questions may require a knowledge of the 
relations of the ancient form with similar forms in later literature. 
Passages set for translation will be chosen for their intrinsic interest 
rather than for their difficulty. 

The following literary forms have been chosen and appointed as set 
subjects: 

For 1957: Tragedy. 

For 1958 and 1959: Epic. 

Group B, (Philosophy) 

B1. A paper of twelve questions on the works of Plato, and the 
doctrines of the earlier and contemporary Greek philosophers, some 
of which contain passages for translation. Candidates are not ex¬ 
pected to attempt more than six questions. Of these questions not 
few'er than four and not more than six are on a set portion of Plato's 
works appointed each year from the following Schedule: 

Plato, Protagoras and Meno. 

Gorgias. 

Republic v (from 471 c), vi, vii. 

Republic X (from 608c), with Laws x. 

Phaedo, with Parmenides (to 136e). 

Theaetetus. 

Sophist. 

Timaeus (to 58c). 

From this Schedule the following have been chosen and appointed as 
set subjects: 

For 1957 and 1958: Plato, Timaeus (to 58 c). 

For 1959: Plato, Phaedo. with Parmenides (to 136e). 

B2. A paper of twelve questions on the works of Aristotle and 
the doctrines of the post-Aristotelian philosophers, some of which 
contain passages for translation. Candidates are not expected to 
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attempt more than six questions. Of these questions not fewer than 
four and not more than six are on a set portion of Aristotle's works 
appointed each year from the following Schedule: 

Aristotle, Ethics i (omitting 1099b 9-lI02a 4), ii, iii (to IllSa 3), x. 

Metaphysics A. 

Metaphysics A. 

Physics B. 

De Generatione el Corruptione B. 

De Pariibus Animalium A and Bl, with de Anima Bl-6. 

From this Schedule the following have been chosen and appointed as 
set subjects: 

For 1957: Aristotle, de Partibus Animalium A and B1, with de Anima 
Bl-6. 

For 1958 and 1959: Aristotle, Metaphysics A. 

Group C. (History) 

Cl. A paper of questions, at least one of which contains passages 
for translation, on a set period of Greek History. Candidates are ex¬ 
pected to show knowledge of the ancient authorities for the period, 
or of such of them as the Faculty Board may set for special study, 
and to take account of archaeological evidence, but a technical 
knowledge of archaeology will not be required. Questions may be 
set involving a knowledge of geography and topography, and of the 
political, legal, and social antiquities of the period. 

The following have been chosen and appointed as set periods: 

For 1957 and 1958: Greek History, 412-387 b.c. 

For 1959: Greek History, 478-421 b.c. 

C2. A paper of questions, at least one of which contains passages 
for translation, on a set period of Roman History. Candidates are 
expected to show knowledge of the ancient authorities for the period, 
or of such of them as the Faculty Board may set for special study, and 
to take account of archaeological evidence, but a technical knowledge 
of archaeology will not be required. Questions may be set involving 
a knowledge of geography and topography, and of the political, 
legal, and social antiquities of the period. 

The following have been chosen and appointed as set periods: 

For 1957: Roman History, 201-167 b.c. 

For 1958 and 1959: The Principates of Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian, 

A.D. 96-138. , ^ 

Group D. (Archaeology) 

D1. A paper containing (a) eight questions on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture, and (/?) six questions on Greek and Roman Architecture. 
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Candidates are not expected to anempt more than six questions, oi 
which at least two m.ust be questions on Greek Sculprure from 
section and at least one from section (OL 

D2. A paper containing (a) eight questions on Greek N ases and 
Greek and Roman Painting; (>;i six questions on prehellenic 
-Archaeologx; and sLx questions on Romano-British.Archaeolog>. 
Candidates are not expected to attempt m.ore than six questions, oi 
which at least one must be taken from section lai. and at least one 
from either section l/') or section c;'). No candidate ma> take 
questions both from section and from section <* ». 

In each paper questions may te set requiring a general knowledge 
of Greek and Roman Coins as related to the other monuments. 

Groop E. t T aiCT iagei 

El. .A paper of sixteen questions on the historical and com- 
paratixe study of Greek and Latin, comprising questions on 
(a) Phonclogx-, Morphologx-. (y) Sx-niax, and (d) N'ceabulary. 
Sonx of the questions require a knowledge of \ edic, and of its 
use as a basis of comparison in Greek and Latin studies. Candidates 
must not attempt more than tw o questions from any one of the four 
sections (.a>, (,;?). (y), (<?), or more than six questions in all. 

E2. .A paper of questions on selected Greek. Latin, and \'edic 
texts comprising (a) twelxe questions consisting of passages for 
translation and linguistic comment: and (.^1 six questions designed 
to test the candidates’ general knowledge of the texts. Candidates 
are not expeaed to attempt more than six quesiions. of which 
not less than three must te taken from section la). The texts are 
appointed each >ear from the following Schedule: 


Homer. 

Ennius. 

Hesiod. 

Plaums. 

SokxL 

Terence. 

Theognis. 

Cato. 

TxTtaeus. 

Ludlius. 

Sappho. 

Lucretius. 

.Akaeusw 


Pindar. 


HerodoGis- 


Tbecerinis. 


Callimachus. 


E. SchwN-zer. 

Dkiitaomm groeositm ejcempii /orkvu 


(HiraeL Leipzig. 1923). 
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E. Diehl, Altlaleinische Inschriften, 
1930). 


3rd edition (de Gruyter, Berlin, 


A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Reader (Oxford, 1917). 

From this Schedule the following have been appointed: 
For 1957 and 1958: 


Hesiod, Works and Days. 

Sappho. 

Alcaeus. 

Schwyzer, Dialectorum graecarum exempla epigraphica potiora, nos. 

12, 26-31, 51, 54, 57, 62, 175, 177, 186-8, 409, 412-15, 619, 634, 654, 656, 
665, 679. 

Plautus, Rudens. 

Diehl, Ahlateinische Inschriften (3rd ed.), nos. 88, 91, 92, 122, 256-9, 
262, 356, 430, 453, 539-46, 579, 581, 583. 

Macdonell, Vedic Reader ii, 33; iii, 59; vii, 49, 103; x, 14. 

For 1959: 

Homer, Iliad x; Odyssey xxi. 

Schwyzer, Dialectorum graecarum exempla epigraphica potiora, nos. 
12, 26-31, 51, 54, 57, 62, 175, 177, 186-8, 409, 412-15, 619, 634, 654, 656, 
665, 679. 

Cato, Ennius, Lucilius; Ernout, Receuil de Textes Latins archaiques, 
pp. 125-30, 146-72. 223-45. 

Diehl, Altlaleinische Inschriften (3rd ed.), nos. 88, 91, 92, 122, 256-9, 
262, 356, 430, 453, 539^6, 579, 581, 583. 

Macdonell, Vedic Reader, ii, 33; iii, 59; iv, 51; vii, 49; x, 14. 


(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR PART I 

OF THE CLASSICAL TRIPOS 

The Preliminary Examination consists of the following papers: 

(I) Passages for translation from the best Greek poets and prose- 
writers. (2) Passages for translation from the best Latin poets and 
prose-writers. (3) Questions (some of which may include passages 
from Greek and Latin authors for translation and comment or for 
comment) on Greek History from 600 to 404 b.c, on Roman 
History from 220 b.c. to the death of Augustus, and on Greek and 
Latin Literature and Thought. (4) A number of alternative subjects 
for an English essay on a classical subject. (5) Greek Prose Com¬ 
position. (6) Latin Prose Composition. (7) Greek Verse Composi¬ 
tion. (8) Latin Verse Composition. 

Papers (7) and (8) are optional, but the Examiners in drawing up 
the class-lists will give credit for proficiency in these papers. 
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Papers (1H4) are set for three hours each, and Papers (5)-(8) for 
two hours each. 

(C) THE SPECIAL EXAMINATION FOR THE ORDINARY 
B.A. DEGREE IN (a) GREEK; (b) LATIN 

(a) Greek 

The examination consists of the five following papers all of which 
must be taken: (1), (2), and (3) Passages for translation into English 
from specified books; (4) Passages from unspecified books for trans¬ 
lation into English, such passages being chosen from books com¬ 
parable in style and difficulty to those specified for Papers (l)-(3); 
(5) History and Civilization, with special attention to the period 
600-323 B.c. 

For certain restrictions, see the second paragraph under Latin, 
below. 

The following works are prescribed for Papers (1), (2), and (3) in 1957: 
Homer, Iliad xviii-xx, Odyssey v-ix; Sophocles, Antigone; Euripides, 
Hippolytus; Thucydides vii. 

(b) Latin 

The examination consists of the five following papers, all of which 
must be taken: (1), (2), and (3) Passages for translation into English 
from specified books; (4) Passages from unspecified books for 
translation into English, such passages being chosen from books 
comparable in style and difficulty to those specified for Papers 
(1H3); (5) History and Civilization, with special attention to the 
period 78 b.c.-a.d. 117. 

A student may not count towards the Ordinary B.A. Degree both 
the Special Examination in Latin or Greek and also anything that he 
may have to his credit as the result of the Preliminary Examination 
in Classics or Part I of the Classical Tripos; but in lieu of a Special 
Examination, a student who has passed the Preliminary Examination 
may take certain papers from Part I of the Tripos In one or the other 
language, and a student who has received an allowance on Part I of 
the Tripos or on the Preliminary Examination for his performance 
in one of the two languages may take certain papers from Part I of 
the Tripos in the other. 

The following works are prescribed for Papers (1), (2), and (3) in 1957: 
Lucretius, de rerum naiura in; Virgil, Georgies in, Aeneid viii; Livy, ah 
urbe condita v. 
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(D) THE DIPLOMA IN CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 

The following may be candidates for the Diploma: 

any member of the University who has obtained honours 
either in Parts I and II of the Classical Tripos or in Part I of that 
Tripos and in a Part or Section of another Tripos and has received 
instruction in Classical Archaeology under the direction of the 
Faculty Board of Classics during three terms, which need not be 
consecutive; 

{b) any Research Student or Affiliated Student who has satisfied 
the Faculty Board of his proficiency in Greek and Latin, has resided 
for at least three terms, and has received instruction in Classical 
Archaeology under the direction of the Faculty Board during three 
terms, which need not be consecutive. 

Subjects of examination 

The examination consists of the following six papers, each of 
which is set for three hours: 

I. A paper (a) on Prehellenic Archaeology; {b) on Greek and 
Roman Architecture. 

II. A paper on Greek and Roman Sculpture and Painting. 

III. A paper {a) on Greek Vases; {b) on Ancient Coinage. 

IV. A paper {a) on Greek Epigraphy; {b) on the topography, 
monuments, and cults of a special site (or group of sites) of the 
ancient Greek world. 

The special sites are (for 1957 and 1958) Corinth and Perachora, and 
(for 1959) Delos. 

V. A paper {a) on Roman Epigraphy; (^) on Romano-British 
Archaeology; some understanding of field-work is required, and 
candidates are advised to participate in an excavation if possible. 

Papers IV and V include facsimiles of inscriptions, for transcription, 
translation, and comment. 

In Papers I, III, IV, and V, at least two questions must be answered 
from each part of the paper. 

Candidates are expected to have some knowledge of rites, myths, 
religious beliefs, social conditions and customs, and of related 
material in the minor arts and in Etruscan and other Italian art; 
questions may be set requiring such knowledge. 

VI. A paper containing several alternative subjects for an English 
essay. These subjects are so chosen as fairly to represent the different 
departments of the examination. 

Candidates are also examined viva voce. 
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ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates for: 

(A) The Tripos in Economics and associated branches of Political 
Science, generally referred to as the Economics Tripos. 

(B) The Preliminary Examination tor Part II ol the Economics 
Tripos. 

(C) The Diploma in Economics. 

(A) THE ECONOMICS TRIPOS 

The Economics Tripos is divided into two Parts. Part I aims at 
giving some knowledge of elementary principles, and of the salient 
facts about the character and development of modern industry, 
finance, and social conditions, such as may be of value as part of 
a general education. Since economics is not as a rule taught in 
schools, it is often difficult at the beginning of a student’s career to 
tell whether he will show inclination and aptitude for a specialized 
study of it: students who enter the University with the intention of 
reading economics and who proceed direct to Part I can decide (with 
the help of their Tutors and Directors of Studies) at the end of their 
first year whether they can more profitably complete their reading 
for a degree by proceeding to Part II of this Tripos or by changing 
to another subject. Those who have shown a marked aptitude for 
one of the subjects which they have read at school may prefer to take 
Part I of the Tripos in that subject (particularly when this can be 
done at the end of their first year) followed by Part II of the Econo¬ 
mics Tripos. This applies especially to students who have shown 
proficiency in mathematical work—Part 1 of the Mathematical 
Tripos and Part II of this Tripos being In such cases a good combi¬ 
nation—but it also holds good of the abler students of other subjects. 
Inasmuch as Part I is taken within eight months of coming into 
residence and economics is usually an unfamiliar subject, progress in 
which is liable to be slow in the early stages, candidates are strongly 
recommended to do some preliminary reading before coming into 
residence (see the list of books recommended for Part I). 

Part II requires a more intensive study of principles and a more 
detailed knowledge of current industrial, monetary, and social 
conditions. It covers all branches of economics, and is designed to 
meet the needs of those who have not taken Part I, as well as those 
who have. Students are strongly advised to spend two years in 
preparing for it, if they can conveniently do so. This presents no 
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difficulty if they take Part I of this or of some other Tripos at the end 
of their first year. But, if, as is sometimes necessary or desirable, 
they spend their first two years in reading another subject, it necessi- 
t ates staying up for a fourth year. Many are unable to do this, and 
special arrangements are therefore made to meet their needs (and 
also the needs of those who have spent three years on another subject 
and wish to read economics in their fourth year). A student who has 
taken honours in another Tripos in the year before that in which he 
is a candidate for Part II of this Tripos is allowed to take five papers 
only, instead of the seven re<}uired of other candidates. This reduces 
the work required to an amount which a serious student can under¬ 
take in one year without undue strain, and provides a course of 
study which is perhaps particularly suited to those who have taken 
Part II of the Mathematical Tripos or Part I of the Historical Tripos. 
But a student who can conveniently arrange to take the full two years’ 
course for Part II will usually profit by doing so. A certain choice of 
subjects is allowed, and candidates should decide as early as possible 
which they will select. 

Part I 

Part I is taken at the end of the first year. It may also be taken at 
the end of his third year by a student who has completed the 
examination requirements for the B.A. Degree with honours by the 
end of his second year. The subjects are: 

1. Essay 
One paper. 

2. Elementary Economic Theory 

Two papers on the elements of the theories of value, distribution, 
production, trade, and money. 

3. Economic Structure 

One paper on the existing structure and organization of industry, trade, 
and finance with special reference to the geographical and economic bases 
of the industrial and commercial life of Great Britain. 

4. Social Problems 

One paper, with special reference to Great Britain, dealing with the 
problems of poverty and of the distribution of wealth, and with matters 
affecting labour and social welfare. 

5. English Economic History 

One paper, mainly on the period since 1800, but one or two questions of 
a general nature may be set, involving a knowledge of earlier economic 
history. Questions may be included dealing with the political history of 
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England so far as it has a direct and important bc;»ring on economic 
development. 

The following books are recommended; 

For the papers on Economics: 

For reading; *Croonie and King, The Livelihood of Man\ J. R. Hicks, 
The Social Framework (1952); A. Cairncross, Introduction to Economics-, 
P. A. Samuclson, Economics. An Introductory Analysis; Stonier and 
Hague, A Textbook of Economic Theory; Meade and Stone, National 
Income and E.xpenditure (3rd ed.); D. H. Robertson, Money (4th ed.); 
D. H. Robertson, Britain in the World Economy; E. V. Morgan, The 
Conquest of Unemployment; Jo;in Robinson, Introduction to the Theory of 
Employment; R. S. Sayers, Modern Banking (3rd ed.); B. Whale, Inter¬ 
national Trade; B. Tew, International Monetary Co-operation, 1945-54; 
F. W. Paish, Business Finance; *E. A. G. Robinson, The Structure oj 
Competitive Industry; E. A. G. Robinson, Monopoly; ’G. C. Allen. British 
Industries and their Organization (latest ed.); A. Beacham, The Economics 
of Industrial Organization; R. L. Cohen, The Economics of Agriculture; 
•P. Sargant Florence, Labour; *H. S. Kirkaldy, The Spirit of Industrial 
Relations; ‘John Hilton, Rich Man, Poor Man; Rowntrec and Uivcrs, 
Poverty atul the Welfare State; A. Flanders, Trade Unions; White Paper 
on Employment Policy (Cmd. 6527). 

For reference: Current Financial Problems and the City of London 
(Institute of Bankers); A. Marshall, Principles of Economics; A. Marshall, 
Industry and Trade (Book ii); W. M. Daccy, British Banking Mechanism; 
J. H. Richardson, Introduction to the Study of Industrial Relations; 
Ministry of Labour, Industrial Relations Handbook (Revised ed. 1953); 
Monthly Digest of Statistics (H.M.S.O.); National Income Blue Book; 
Lord Beveridge, Full Employment in a Free Society; Pilgrim Trust, Men 
Without Work; B. S. Rowntree, Poverty and Progress; Worswick and 
Ady, The British Economy, 1945-1950; I. Bowen, Population; Report of 
the Royal Commission on Population (Cmd. 7695), 1949; Adam Smith, 
The Wealth of Nations. 

For the paper on English Economic History: 

For reading: *Croome and Hammond, An Economic History of Britain; 
P. Mantoux, The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century; G. M. 
Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Century {1782-1901); *T. S. 
Ashton, The Industrial Revolution, 1760-1830; *G. P. Jones and A. G. 
Pool, A Hundred Years of Economic Development in Great Britain; 
A. Redford, An Economic History of England, 1760-1860; G. D. H. Cole 
and R. Postgate, The Common People, 1746-1946; A. E. Kahn, Great 
Britain in the World Economy. 
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For reference: J. H. Clapham, /4/i Economic History of Modern Britain\ 
S. and B. Webb. The History oj Trade Unionism: E. Halevy, History of 
the English People {J815-1905): A. V. Dicey, Lectures on the Relation 
between Law and Opinion in England during the Nineteenth Century: 
L. H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875: A. Marshall, 
Offieial Papers: W. W. Rostow, British Economy in the Nineteenth Century 
(Part I); W. T. Layton and G. Crowiher, An Introduction to the Study of 
Prices. 

The books marked • are the most clearly suitable for reading by a candidate 
before coming into residence. 

Part II 

Part II is taken at the end of the third year, save that a candidate 
who has obtained honours in another Tripos may take it at the end 
of his fourth year. Every candidate, except as provided below, must 
take the first five papers together with either two or three of the 
Papers 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 12, and 13.^ If a candidate offers three of 
these papers, the Examiners disregard that one of the three in which 
they judge his performance to be least good. A candidate may take 
the first five papers only if in the year preceding the examination 
he has obtained honours in another Tripos. 

The papers are: 

1. Essay 

One paper. 

2. Economic Principles 

One paper dealing with the scope and method of Economics, with 
fundamental ideas, and with the general analysis of demand and supply. 
A few questions of an advanced analytical character may be set; but the 
paper as a whole is so framed as to be within the competence of those who 
have not made a study of advanced methods of analysis. 

*3. Industry 

One paper on the industrial and occupational distribution of the popula¬ 
tion of Great Britain; the relative importance of the principal industries in 
Great Britain; the relation of international trade to the British economy. 
The organization, control, finance, and ownership of industry, public 
utilities, trade, and agriculture in Great Britain and other leading countries. 
Factors influencing industrial efficiency: the size of individual businesses, 
capital equipment; marketing and distribution; location of industry 
(national and international); provision of finance. The activities of Govern¬ 
ment in relation to industry and trade. The influence of change and risk on 
industrial structure; adaptability and mobility of resources. 

* Paper 13 on a special subject in Economics will not be set until further 
notice. 
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*4. Labour 

One paper on the conditions under which the wage-e«irning classes live 
and work; the distribution of the national income between factors of 
production, classes, and persons; wage-rates and earnings; regulation 
of wages, hours and conditions of employment; methods of wage 
payment; types and distribution of employment; trade unions and 
employers’ associations; relations between employers and employed; 
conciliation and arbitration; social insurance; the causes and relief of 
poverty. 

*5. Money 

One paper on monetary theory; causes and effects of changes in the 
purchasing power of money, and the methods of measuring them; systems 
of currency; banks and banking systems; national and international 
money markets; foreign exchanges; the balance of trade in relation to 
international values and price-levels and to foreign investment; credit 
fluctuations. 

* Papers 3. 4, and 5 arc more specialized in character than Paper 2, but in 
any of them questions maybe set which overlap the divisions between them. They 
are so arranged as to afford scope both for the marshalling of information 
and for the exercise of analytical power in abstract reasoning and in disentangling 
causal relations. They pay attention to the statistical methods and the statistical 
sources relevant to their subject-matter, and to international comparisons. They 
contain some questions requiring a knowledge of modern economic history. 
Papers 3 and 4 will include one or more questions in which candidates may 
show a knowledge of particular specified industries (for 1957: the coalmining 
industry, the motor industry, the wool industry, tin, and agriculture; after 
1957: the coal industry, the iron and steel industry, the motor industry, tin, 
and agriculture). 

6. English Political Theory and Institutions from Adam Smith and 
Burke to the present day 

One paper, which covers the main trends of English political theory and 
their connexions with current controversies and institutions. Burke, for 
example, is d^lt with not only as a general political theorist but in con¬ 
nexion with his views on the party system, and on the role of Parliament. 
The political doctrines of the classical economists are illustrated and the 
political programme as well as the political theories of the Utilitarians are 
covered. The relation between classical liberalism and controversies over 
the role of public opinion, the press. Parliament, the civil service as well as 
the Idealist theory of the nature of poUtical obligation and the extension of 
state authority are included. The controversy of ‘ man versus the State ’ and 
the nse of socialism, with such political doctrines as pluralism and im- 
penaUsm, are covered, as is the impact of Marxism. 
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7. Public Finance 

One paper, which deals with matters connected with the raising and 
spending of revenues and loans by Governments, including Local 
Authorities, and by Social Insurance and other semi-autonomous Funds. 
It includes consideration of fiscal policies in relation to the size and stability 
of national income and its distribution amongst persons, of the principles 
of taxation and of problems of the incidence of particular taxes, of the 
management of public debt in theory and practice, of the impact of war on 
fiscal systems, and of financial relations between Governments. 

8. International Law 

One paper, which deals with the principles and history of International 
Law. It is limited to the Law of Peace. The subject treats of diplomatic 
history only in so far as it is necessary to place International Law in its 
historical framework and to explain and illustrate its development. 

9. A special subject in Economic History 

One paper. The subject prescribed for 1957 is The Industrial Development 
of Great Britain in the Early Railway Age, 1820-1850, and for 1958 and 
until further notice. Economic growth in India and Japan, 1858-1938. 

10. A general subject in Economic History 

One paper. The subject prescribed until further notice is The Economic 
History of the United States of America. 

11. The Theory of Statistics 

One paper, for which candidates should already possess a sufficient 
aptitude and basic teaching in mathematics, including a knowledge of 
differential and integral calculus; the properties of simple types of infinite 
series, such as the exponential and logarithmic series: and the elementary 
use of determinants. Candidates will be expected to show both an under¬ 
standing of the theory of statistics, and an ability to apply statistical 
methods to economic problems and to perceive the limitations and 
difficulties inherent both in data and methods, the use of slide-rules and 
tables of logarithms will be permitted in the examination. 

The paper has for subject-matter the study of: (a) Probability Distribu- 
tions, including: moments, cumulants, and their generating functions; 
the properties of the Binomial, Poisson, Normal and y distributions; 
bivariate distributions, correlation and regression; {b) Statistical Inference, 
including: sampling distributions; common tests of significance; the 
elements of the theory of estimation; (c) Statistical Methods in use in 
economics, and the problems arising therefrom, including: the design and 
use of sample surveys; multiple regression analysis; the analysis of time 
series. 
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12. Applied Economic Statistics 

One paper, which will not require the use of any advanced mathematical 
methods nor will proofs of formulae be expected; it will deal with the 
simpler ways in which statistical data and methods can assist in the study 
of economic problems. Candidates will be expected to be familiar with, 
and to use where appropriate, shortened or approximate methods of 
calculation; the use of slide-rules and tables of logarithms will be per¬ 
mitted in the examination. 

Candidates will be expected to show a knowledge of each of the following: 
(a) Statistical Sources. The major general source-books of United Kingdom 
statistics and their use; how to seek more detailed statistical information 
of a kind commonly needed by economists and not included in those general 
source-books; the sort of precautions necessary in using statistical source- 
books ; (6) Elementary Statistical Methods. Elementary statistical methods 
for analysing or presenting economic data; the preparation of tables, 
diagrams, graphs; statistical measures, such as means, medians, modes 
and standard deviations; the investigation of seasonal, cyclical, or trend 
movements; simple regression analysis and correlation; sampling methods 
and the accuracy of their results; index numbers; (c) Interpretation and 
Use of Statistics. The art of using statistics to assist in forming a judgement 
about the course of economic events. 

The following books are recommended for certain papers: 

Paper 6 

For study: E. Burke, An Appeal from the New to the Old 

yVhigs; J. Bentham, An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 

Legislation (ed. Harrison); J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism (ed. Plamenatz), 

On Liberty, T. H. Green, Lectures on the Principles of Political 

Obligation (Sections F-P); Fabian Essays in Socialism (Jubilee Edition); 

R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society : K. Marx, Critique of Politico 
Economy. 

For reading: R. Pares, King George III and the Politicians: G. M. Young 
Portrait of an Age; E. Halevy, The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism': 
T. Parsons, Structure of Social Action (Part 1); A. V. Dicey, Lectures on 
the Relation between Law and Opinion in England during the I9th Century : 
K. B. Ulam, Philosophical Foundations of English Socialism: H. J. Morgen- 
Ihau, Scientific Man versus Power Politics: J. D. Mabbott, The State and 
the Citizen : M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organisation of Political 
Parties, vol. i; Q. Hogg, The Case for Conservatism: Trade Union Interim 
^^Port on Post-War Reconstruction, 1944: A. Flanders, Trade Unionism: 
K. Schlatter, Private Property (chs. viii-x). 

»3 
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Paper 7 

For reading: U. K. Hicks, BrUtsh Public Finances, 1880-1952; U. K. 
Hicks, Public Finance; A. C. Pigou, A Study in Public Finance (3rd ed.); 
W. J. Blum and H. Kalven, The Uneasy Case for Progressive Taxation; 
O. H. Brownlee and E. D. Allen, Economics of Public Finance (2nd ed.); 
N. Kaldor, An Expenditure Tax; Royal Commission on the Taxation of 
Profits and Income: Interim Report (Cmd 8761, 1953), Second Report 
(Cmd 9105, 1954), Final Report (Cmd 9474, 1955). 

For reference: A. dc Viti de Marco, First Principles of Public Finance; 
F. Y. Edgeworth, Papers Relating to Political Economy {\o\. 2, section v); 
A. Marshall, Principles of Economics (Appendix G); M. Friedman, Essays 
in Positive Economics (pp. 100-56); R. B. Goode, The Corporation Income 
Tax; American Economic Association, Readings in Fiscal Policy; A. M. 
Cartter, The Re-distribution of Income in Post-War Britain; E. Hilton 
Young (Lord Kennet), System of National Finance (3rd ed.); B. Chubb, 
The Control of Public Expenditure; D. N. Chester, Central and Local 
Government; J, R. Hicks, The Problem of Budgetary Reform; E. L. Har¬ 
greaves, The National Debt ; Royal Commission on the Taxation of Profits 
and Income: Minutes of Evidence, Documents and Memoranda. 

Paper 8 

For reading: L. Oppenheim, International Law, vol. I (8th ed.); J. L. 
Brierly, The Law of Nations (5th ed.); Briggs, The Law of Nations, Cases, 
Documents and Notes (2nd ed.). 

For reference: P. C. Jessup, A Modern Law of Nations; H. Lauterpacht, 
The Function of Law in the International Community; and Recognition in 
International Law; A. D. McNair, The Law of Treaties: The Law of the 
Air (2nd ed.); C. C. Hyde, International Law (chiefly as interpreted and 
applied by the United States), 3 vols. (2nd ed.); L. M. Goodrich and E. 
Hambro, Charter of the United Nations, Commentary and Documents 
(2nd ed.): O'Connell, The Law of State Succession; Mann, The Legal 
Aspects of Money (2nd ed.); Annual Digest and Reports of Public Inter¬ 
national Law Cases; British Yearbook of International Law; American 
Journal of International Law; International and Comparative Law Quarterly; 
Stone, Legal Controls of International Conflict, Books I and il only. 

Paper 9 (for 1957) 

For reading: J. H. Clapham, Economic Development of Modern Britain, 
vol. i; S. J. Chapman, The Lancashire Cotton Industry; J. Francis, History 
of the English Railway; A. Redford, Labour Migration in England, 1800- 
1850. 

For reference: G. R. Porter, Progress of the Nation; T. Tooke and W. 
Newmarch, History of Prices; E. Baines, History of the Cotton Manu- 
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facture\ P. M. Swcezy, Stonopoly ami Conipetuion in the English Coal 
Trade. ISSO-IUSO; E. Cleveland-Slcvens, English Railways; their Develop¬ 
ment and their Relation to the State: H. Hamilton, The Industrial Revolution 
in Scotland: A. H. John, The Industrial Development of South Wales, 1750- 
1850: E. V. Morgan, Theory and Practice of Central Banking, 1797-1913 : 
A. D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow and A. J. Schwartz, Growth and Fluctuation 
of the British Economy, 1790-1850: R. C. O. Matthews, A Study in Trade- 
cycle History; Economic Fluctuations in Great Britain, 1833-1842; B. C. 
Hunt, Development of the Business Corporation in England, 1800-1867; 
W. Schlote, British Overseas Trade from 1700 to the I930's; L. H. Jenks. 
Migration of British Capital to 1875; Report of Select Committee on 
Manufactures, Commerce and Shipping, 1833 ; Reports of Secret Committees 
on Commercial Distress, 1847-8; W. T. Jackman, Transportation in Modern 
Britain, voL it. 

Paper 10 {Economic History of the United States of America) 

For reading: Harold Williamson, ed.. Growth of the American Economy ; 
T. C. Cochran and W. Miller, The Age of Enterprise; L. M. Hacker, The 
Triumph of American Capitalism; J. A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles, vol. 2; 
F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History ; Brinley Thomas, Migration 
and Economic Growth; G. R. Taylor, The Transportation Revolution, 1816- 
60; F. A. Cleveland and F. W. Powell, Railroad Promotion and Capitali¬ 
zation in the United States; F. Shannon, The Farmer's iMst Frontier; 
President’s Conference on Unemployment, Recent Economic Changes. 

For reference: O. M. Dickerson, The Navigation Acts and the American 
Revolution; R. A. East, Business Enterprise in the Revolutionary Era; 
Alexander Hamilton, Papers on Public Credit, Commerce and Finance (ed. 
McKee); R. G. Albion, The Rise of New York Port, 1815-60; M. L. 
Hansen, The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860; Norman Ware, The Industrial 
Worker, 1840-60; A. H. Cole, The American Wool Manufacture; T. C. 
Cochran, Railroad Leaders, 1845-90; A. Nevins, John D. Rockefeller: A 
Study in Power; J. W. Jenks and J. E. Clark. The Trust Problem; A. A. 
Berle and G. C. Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property; 
C. Lewis, America's Stake in International Investments; M. Myers, The 
New York Money Market; A. Nevins, Henry Ford; B. Mitchell, Depression 
Decade; C. W. Wright, The Economic History of the United States ; L. F. 
Gray, History of Agriculture in the South ; E. R. Johnson, etc., History of 
the Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United States; V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures of the United States; W. B. Smith and A. H. Cole, 
Fluctuations in American Business, 1790-1860; D. R. Dewey, Financial 
H^tory of the United States; R. M. Robbins. Our Landed Heritage: The 
Public Domain, 1776-1936; U.S. Bureau of the Census, American Historical 
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Sfaiislics, 1790-1945: H. H. McCarty, The Geographic Basis of American 
Life. 

Paper 11 

For reading: P. G. Hoel, Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (2nd 
ed.); C. E. Weatherburn, A First Course in Mathematical Statistics', L. R. 
Klein, A Textbook of Econometrics-, G. U. Yule and M. G. Kendall, An 
Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (14th ed.). 

For reference: A. M. Mood, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics-, 
F. Yates, Sampling Methods for Censuses and Surveys (2nd ed.); F. E. 
Croxton and D. J. Cowden, Applied General Statistics: H. Cramer, Mathe¬ 
matical Methods of Statistics: M. G. Kendall, The Advanced Theory of 
Statistics (2 vols.); W. C. Hood and T. C. Koopmans (eds.). Studies in 
Econometric Method: A. C. Aitken, Statistical Mathematics: A. C. Aitken, 
Determinants and Matrices. 

Paper 12 

For reading: R. G. D. Allen, Statistics for Economists: C. F. Carter, 
W. B. Rcddaway and J. R. N. Stone, The Measurement of Production 
Movements: J. E. Meade and J. R. N. Stone, National Income and Ex¬ 
penditure; A. R. llersic. Statistics and their Application to Commerce, 
chs. 1-14; C. F. Carter and A. D. Roy, British Economic Statistics: Report 
of the Census of Distribution Committee (Cmd. 6764); Report of the Census 
of Production Committee (Cmd. 6687); Recent Government Publications; 
the National Income and Expenditure, the Balance of Payments, and the 
Economic Survey: The series of Studies in Official Statistics. 

For reference: D. C. Jones, Social Surveys; Registrar-General's Statistical 
Reviews; Reports of the National Food Survey Committee; M. G. Kendall 
(ed.). Sources and Nature of the Statistics of the V.K.; B. C. Brookes and 
W. F. L. Dick, Introduction to Statistical Method: E. E. Croxton and D. J. 
Cowden, Applied General Statistics; The Monthly Digest of Statistics, the 
Annual Abstract of Statistics, the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
United Nations: the General Statistical Bulletin of the O.E.E.C.: the Census 
of Population Reports, the Census of Production Reports, Census of Distri¬ 
bution Reports, the Trade and Navigation Accounts; Statistics and statistical 
articles found in the Board of Trade Journal, the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, the Economist, the London and Cambridge Economic Service 
Bulletin, and the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society; G. U. Yule and 
M. G. Kendall, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics; Measurement 
of National Income and the Construction of Social Accounts (United 
Nations Studies and Reports on Statistical Methods, No. 7). 
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(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR PART II 

OF THE ECONOMICS TRIPOS 

The examination is taken at the end of the second year and consists 
of the following papers: 

(1) Economic Principles. 

(2A) Economic History of the Modern World. 

(2B) English Economic History. 

(3) and (4) Industry, Labour, and Money. 

(5) Economic Statistics. 

A candidate must offer Papers I, 2 A, 3, and 4, save that if he has 
taken neither Part I of the Economics Tripos nor Part I of the 
Historical Tripos he may choose between Paper 2 A and Paper 2B. 
Paper 5 is optional. 

Paper 1 covers the same ground as Paper 2 (Economic Principles) 
in the Economics Tripos, Part II, but in a less advanced manner. 

Paper 2 A deals with the most important economic developments 
in the principal industrial countries, including the British Isles, from 
the time they began to industrialize, and with the repercussions of 
these developments on primary producing areas. The questions deal 
chiefly with the following historical topics: the process of industriali¬ 
zation; the supply and demand for capital and labour; the structure 
of industry and agriculture; the volume and nature of international 
trade: international movements of capital and labour. Some ques¬ 
tions are included which deal with the history of economic thought. 

Paper 2B deals with the economic history of England, mainly 
on the period since 1800, but one or two questions of a general 
nature may be set involving a knowledge of earlier economic 
history. Questions may be included dealing with the political 
history of England so far as it has an important and direct bearing 
on econoniic development. Some questions are included which deal 
with the history of economic thou^t. 

Papers 3 and 4 deal with the subjects covered by Papers 3, 4, and 
5 in the Economics Tripos, Part II, but in a less advanced manner. 

Paper 5 is open both to students intending to take Paper 12 in 
the Economics Tripos, Part II, and to others, but is obligatory for 
neither. The Examiners will disregard the paper if they judge that the 
candidate’s performance is below his performance in other papers. 
The paper is not only at a less advanced level than Paper 12 in 
the Economics Tripos, Part II, but also covers less ground. It deals, 
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generally with the ways in which Statistics can contribute to the study 
of Economics, notably by assisting the user to form a judgement 
about the course of economic events. Mathematical analysis or 
especial speed or facility in arithmetical computation is not required, 
but candidates are expected to be able to present data in the form of 
tables, graphs, or diagrams in such a way as to enable conclusions 
easily to be drawn from them. Candidates are expected to show 
knowledge of some major statistical sources and of the ways in 
which economic statistics are normally collected. Some under¬ 
standing of index numbers of volumes and of prices, of the estimates 
of the national income and cognate statistics, and of United Kingdom 
production statistics is expected; in addition credit is given for some 
familiarity with the simplest aids to inspection in investigating 
seasonal and trend movements, and the association between economic 
variables. The use of slide-rules and tables of logarithms is permitted 
in the examination. 

The following books are recommended for reading in connexion 
with Paper 2: 

Economic History of the Modern World 

H. Heaton, Economic History of Europe \ Bowden, Karpovich and 
Usher, An Economic History of Europe since J750; J. H. Clapham, The 
Economic Development of France and Germany, J815-J914; F. Thistle- 
thwaitc, The Great Experiment-, E. H. Norman, Japan s Emergence as a 
Modern State; L. H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875; 
H. Feis, Europe the World's Banker, 1870-1914; L. C. A. Knowles, The 
Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire; W. K. Hancock, 
Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs: II. Problems of Economic Policy, 
1918-39, part i; E. Shann, An Economic History of Australia; V. Anstey, 
The Economic Development of India ; The Cambridge History of the British 
Empire, vol. 2. 

History of Thought 

C. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers; 
G. Myrdal, The Political Element in the Development of Economic Theory; 
E. F. Heckscher, ‘Mercantilism’ in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; 
Lauderdale, Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, ch. i; 
Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, Book i, chs. i-ix and x (part i), 
Book II, chs. in, iv and v. Book iv, chs. ii, vii (part iii) and viii; David 
Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, chs. i-vii; John 
Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy (Ashley’s edition), esp. 
Ashley’s Introduction and Book ii, chs. i-iv, Book in, chs. i-vi; Karl 
Marx, Capital, vol. i, chs. xxvi-xxvn, xxx-xxxiii. i, iv, vi. xxv paras 1-4; 
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W. S. Jevons, The Theory of Political Economy, esp. chs. ii. in, iv and vn, 
H. Sidgwick, The Principles oj Political Economy, Book iii; P.H.Wicksteed, 
The Common Sense of Political Economy, chs. i, ii, vi-ix; A. Marshall, 
Principles of Economics, Books in, v and vi and Appendix H: A. C. Pigou, 
Economics of Welfare, esp. part ii, chs. ix and xi. 

For reference: J. M. Keynes on Malthus, Jevons and Marshall in Essays 
in Biography; Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, vol. ii, chs. 1,2, 4, 5; 
vol. in, chs. 1, 3; Joseph Schumpeter, Economic Doctrine and Method, 
ch.in. 


(C) THE DIPLOMA IN ECONOMICS 

Candidature for the Diploma in Economics is open to any member 
of the University who has not been classed in Part 11 of the Economics 
Tripos. 

A candidate for the Diploma must be a registered Research 
Student. The Board of Research Studies will fix the date of 
commencement of his candidature. 

At least three terms must have been kept by any candidate before 
he is qualified to receive the Diploma. He must pursue his studies 
for the Diploma in Cambridge under the direction of a Supervisor 
appointed by the Degree Committee and under any special condi¬ 
tions that the Committee may lay down in his case. 

Not later than the fourth, nor earlier than the first, term after the 
term of the commencement of his candidature the candidate must 
satisfy the Examiners for Part II of the Economics Tripos in the 
paper on Economic Principles, and in two additional papers, other 
than the essay, to be approved in each case by the Degree Committee, 
by reaching in these three papers taken together at least the standard 
of the first division of the second class. The Examiners will make 
a written report thereon to the Degree Committee. 

Not earlier than the division of the second term, nor later than the 
end of the fourth term after the term of the commencement of his can¬ 
didature, the candidate for the Diploma must send to the Secretary 
of the Board of Research Studies a thesis or essay not exceeding 
fifteen thousand words on a subject previously approved by the 
Degree Committee. This thesis or essay will be referred to an Examiner 
appointed by the Degree Committee, who will report on it to the 
Degree Committee, who will consider the reports of the Examiners 
of the papers and of the thesis and will decide whether the candidate 
shall be entitled to receive the Diploma. 

A Research Student who has been given leave by the Board of 
Research Studies to count the period or any part of it during which 
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he has been a candidate for the Diploma towards a course of research 
for the degree of Ph.D., M.Sc., or MXitt. will not be entitled to be 
awarded the Diploma so long as he remains on the register of 
Research Students, nor if he subsequently proceeds to the degree of 
Ph.D., M.Sc., or M.Litt. 


EDUCATION 

For particulars of examination in this subject, see Chapter XVII. 


ENGINEERING 

There are in this subject courses of study followed by candidates for: 

(A) The Qualifying Examination for Part I of the Mechanical 
Sciences Tripos. 

(B) The First-year, Second-year, and Combined Preliminary Ex¬ 
aminations for Part I of the Mechanical Sciences Tripos. 

(C) The Mechanical Sciences Tripos^ which is divided into two Parts. 
Part I allows of no specialization. In Part II a candidate 
specializes in one group of engineering subjects. 

(D) The First-year Progress Examination in Engineering Studies. 

(E) The Examination in Engineering Studies, which is divided into 
two Sections, and which leads both to a Certificate of Proficiency 
in Engineering Studies and to the Ordinary B. A. Degree. Section I 
allows of no specialization. Section II allows of considerable 
specialization. 

(F) Certificates of Advanced Study in Engineering. 

Examinations (A) to (C) are proper to the honours course, and 

examinations (D) and (E) proper to the Engineering Studies course. 

The honours course is primarily designed for students who have 
obtained General Certificates of Education with passes in 
Mathematics and Physics at the advanced level and have some 
knowledge of Chemistry. A candidate for Part I of the Tripos who 
has not already obtained honours in some other Tripos and is not 
an Affiliated Student, must, if he comes up in the normal way in 
October, pass the Qualifying Examination before the end of his 
second term. Most students complete the Qualifying Examination 
before coming into residence. The ‘Normal’ honours student, takes 
the First-year Preliminary Examination at the end of his first year, 
the Second-year Preliminary Examination at the end of his second 
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year and Part 1 of the Tripos at the end of his third year, and then 
graduates. It is usual for him to go out of residence on graduation, 
but, if his College allows, he may remain in residence for a fourth 
year in order to take Part II. The more able students, approximately 
those of College Scholarship or Exhibition standard, follow the 
•Fast Course', taking the Combined Preliminar>' Examination at the 
end of their first year. Part I of the Tripos at the end of their second 
year, and Part II at the end of their third year. There are thus two 
categories of students, the * Normal' and the' Fast’, working for Part I 
of the Tripos, and the courses provided for them differ considerably. 

The Engineering Studies course is designed for students who 
have insufficient mathematical ability to follow the‘Normal Course 
for Part I of the Tripos, or who wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of specialization on a lower mathematical level than that 
of Part II of the Tripos. For most students the decision will depend 
on their performance in the Qualifying Examination, so that the 
‘Normal* honours course and the Engineering Studies course are 
common for the first year and thereafter they begin to separate. At 
the end of his first year the Engineering Studies student takes the 
First-year Progress Examination in Engineering Studies, at the end of 
his second year Section I of the Examination in Engineering Studies, 
and at the end of his third year Section II of the same examination. 

Fuller details of all these examinations are given below. Following 
these details will be found information about workshop qualifica¬ 
tions and professional exemptions. 

(A) THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION FOR PART I 
OF THE MECHAMCAL SCIENCES TRIPOS 

A student who is entered by a College or Fitzwilliam House and 
certified to be a bona fide candidate for admission may take the 
Qualifying Examination before he comes into residence. It is held in 
March, June, and September of each year. A resident student may 
not take the examination later than his third term and may not sit 
for the June examination if he began residence before the previous 
Lent Term. 

The subjects of examination are as follows: 

Paper 1. Mathematics. This paper is divided into two sections: 
{a) mainly Algebra, Trigonometry and Geometry; and (6) mainly 
Calculus. Its scope is more fully defined as follows: 

Elementary algebra, including indices, logarithms, use of the binomial 
theorem. Use of slide-rule. Graphs. Elementary trigonometry, including 
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the solution of plane triangles, trigonometrical functions of compound 
angles, general solution of simple trigonometrical equations. The rudiments 
of plane analytical geometry, including the simpler properties of conic 
sections referred to principal rectangular axes. Polar co-ordinates. 
Representation of directed quantities by vectors. 

Elements of the differential and integral calculus, including differentia¬ 
tion of simple algebraic, trigonometric, exponential and logarithmic func¬ 
tions, integration by change of variable, integration by parts and use of 
partial fractions; applications to plane curves, maxima and mini ma of 
simple functions of one variable; easy areas, volumes, centres of gravity, 
and moments of inertia; expansions of simple functions; small errors by 
differentiation. Hyperbolic functions. 

Paper 2. Mechanics. This paper is divided into two sections: 
(a) mainly Statics and Kinematics; and (b) mainly Dynamics. 
Its scope is more fully defined as follows: 

Kinematics of a particle moving in a straight line, including graphical 
methods; simple harmonic motion. Composition and resolution of vectors 
graphically and analytically, including applications to velocities, accelera¬ 
tions,forces. Relativevelocity. Projectilesmovingwithuniformacceleration. 

Conditions of equilibrium of co-planar forces treated graphically and 
analytically. Simple examples involving friction, the funicular polygon, 
centres of gravity. Force diagrams for pin-jointed frame-works. Very 
simple examples of forces in three dimensions. 

Newton’s laws of motion. Mass, momentum, force, work, energy, 
power. Conservation of linear momentum and conservation of energy. 
Simple problems of particle dynamics. Moments of inertia, motion of a 
rigid body about a fixed axis. Simple oscillations. 

Simple machines. 

Elementary hydrostatics, including principle of Archimedes, centres of 
pressure for rectangular areas. 

Candidates must pass in each section of each paper. 

(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 

There are a First-year, a Second-year, and a Combined Preliminary 
Examination for Part I of the Mechanical Sciences Tripos. 

The First-year Preliminary Examination is taken by students in the 
First-year Normal class, and consists of the following papers, which 
deal with the subject-matter of that course: hours 

Mathematics... . ^ 

Applied Electricity ... . ^ 



engineering examinations 


• • 


• • 


« • 
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hours 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Mechanics and Mechanics of Machines 

Materials . 

Theory of Structures . 

Thermodynamics . 

Drawing . 

To be classed, candidates must satisfy the Examiners in all the 
papers, and must produce evidence of their competence in the 
associated laboratory work. 

The Second-year Preliminary Examination is taken by students in the 
Second-year Normal class, and consists of the following papers, 
which deal with the subject-matter of that course: hours 

Mathematics. . ^ 


Applied Mechanics . 
Applied Electricity . 
Mechanics of Fluids 
Theory of Structures 
Heat Engines... 
Drawing (graphics) . 


3 

3 

2 ^ 

3 

3 

3 


To be classed, candidates must satisfy the Examiners in all the 
papers, and must produce evidence of their competence in the 
associated laboratory work. 

The Combined Preliminary Examination is taken by students in the 
First-year Fast class, and consists of the following papers, which 
deal with the subject-matter of that course: hours 

Mathematics ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 


Applied Mechanics . 
Applied Electricity . 
Materials 

Theory of Structures 
Thermodynamics 
Drawing (graphics) . 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


To be classed, candidates must satisfy the Examiners in all the 
papers, and must produce evidence of their competence in the 
associated laboratory work. 

For the purpose of the award of Certificates of Proficiency in 
Engineering Studies, a candidate who is classed in the Second-year 
Preliminary Examination taken in his second year will be deemed to 
have passed Section ! of the Examination in Engineering Studies. 
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(Q THE TRIPOS 

The Tripos is divided into two Parts. A student may not be a can¬ 
didate for either Part more than once, nor for both Parts in the same 
year. The names of candidates who obtain honours in Part I are 
arranged in three classes, but the names of those who satisfy the 
Examiners in Part II are published in a single class. 

Part I 

Part I is taken by a ‘Normal’ honours student at the end of his 
third year and by a ‘Fast’ honours student at the end of his second 
year; these candidates must have passed the Mechanical Sciences 
Qualifying Examination. There are special regulations for can¬ 
didates who have obtained honours in another Tripos (other than 
Part I of the Mathematical Tripos), and for Affiliated Students. 

Every candidate for honours is required to satisfy the Examiners 
that he can {a) make simple laboratory tests and experiments appro¬ 
priate to the subjects of examination, {b) use surveying instruments 
and plot the result of a simple survey, (c) make and interpret 
mechanical drawings. If five complete terms have passed after his 
first term kept he must also satisfy the Examiners that he can perform 
simple workshop operations. To satisfy themselves on these points 
the Examiners may impose oral and practical tests, and may examine 
drawings and records of work done by the candidates before the 
examination. 

(Note. A candidate for Part I who fails to obtain honours may, 
if the Examiners think fit, be allowed Section I of the Examination 
in Engineering Studies.) 

Subjects of examination 

The examination consists of the following ten papers: 

Mechanics and Mechanics of Machines. 

Theory of Structures . 

Heat and Heat Engines . 

Electricity I. 

Electricity II. 

Fluid Mechanics . 

Materials . 

General Paper . 

Drawing, graphics. 

Drawing, mechanical . 


hours 

3 

3 

3 

2i 

2i 

2 

3 

3 

4 
4 
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(A candidate can qualify in Mechanical Drawing by a satisfactory 
performance either in the paper in the Tripos, or in the Examination 
in Mechanical Drawing held previously by the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Engineering; but only the Mechanical Drawing paper in the 
Tripos will carry marks towards that examination.) 

The scope of the papers is more fully defined as follows: 

Mechanics and Mechanics of Machines 
The paper consists mainly of questions on: the principles of rigid body 
statics applied to engineering problems; two-dimensional rigid and particle 
dynamics, including the vibrations of systems having one or two degrees of 
freedom; the elementary treatment of gyroscopic action; the kinematics 
and dynamics of machines, including the transmission of motion, and 
efficiency. 

Theory of Structures 

The papier consists mainly of questions on: the statics of structures; the 
elementary theory of elasticity and its application to engineering problems; 
reinforced concrete. 

Heat and Heat Engines 

The pap>er consists mainly of questions on: the elementary theory of heat 
and the laws of thermodynamics; the properties of vapours and gases; 
steam engines, boilers, and condensers; internal combustion engines; 
refrigerating machinery and compressors; fuels. 

Electricity I and II 

The papers consist mainly of questions on: the flow of electric currents 
in networks and the distribution of power; general properties of electric 
and magnetic fields; ferro-magnelism; the principles, in detail, of dynamo 
electric machinery; electrical measurements; the fundamental processes 
involved in conduction through gases, and associated problems in high 
vacua; electronic emission; elementary applications of thermionic valves 
and the like; electrical devices for illumination. 

Fluid Mechanics 

The paper consists mainly of questions on: hydrostatic pressure and 
floating bodies; fluids in motion, viscosity, similar flow, Reynolds Number, 
pumps and turbines. 

Materials 

The paper consists mainly of questions on the physical and chemical 
properties and testing of materials used in engineering. 

General Paper 

The paper is in two parts, of which the first contains questions on 
engineering practice, and the second a subject for a short essay on a topic 
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such as industrial organization, industrial relations, or aesthetics. Candi¬ 
dates are expected to attempt both parts of the paper. 

Drawing, graphics 

The paper consists of questions involving the graphical solution of 
engineering problems. 

Drawing, mechanical 

The paper consists of questions involving the making and interpretation 
of mechanical drawings. 


PartU 

Part II may be taken by any candidate who 
either (a) has obtained honours in Part I; 
or (h) has obtained honours in another Tripos, and has the leave 
of the Faculty Board, for which his Tutor must ordinarily apply not 
later than the division of the Easter Term of the year before he 
wishes to be a candidate; 

or (c) is an Affiliated Student and has the leave of the Faculty 
Board of Engineering. 

Subjects of examination 

The subjects and papers are divided into six groups A, B, Ci, Q, D, 
and E as set out in the table below. For subjects appearing in more 
than one group, the papers are common. Each paper is of three 
hours’ duration. 

The Examiners take into account not only the performance of 
candidates in the written papers, but also laboratory work done by 
them. For this purpose the Head of the Engineering Department 
presents to the Examiners a detailed report of the work done by 
the candidates in the laboratory. To be classed, a candidate must 
satisfy the Examiners that he can perform simple workshop 

operations. ,, 

A candidate must enter for one group only, and he must oner all 

the papers in that group. 
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Table of Subject Groups 


(The numbers in brackets after each subject denote the number of papers set 
in that subject.) 


Group A 

Group B 

Group Q 

Structures and 

Materials (4) 

Applied 

Mechanics I (1) 

Fluid Mechanics (1) 


Thermodynamics (3) 

Aerodynamics (1) 



P 

Aeronautics I (1) 



Aeronautics 11 (1) 

Group C, 

Group D 

Group E 

Fluid Mechanics (1) 

Electricity (4) 

Applied 

Mechanics I (1) 

Aerodynamics (1) 


Applied 

Mechanics 11 (3) 

Hydromechanics (1) 



Applied 

Mechanics I (1) 




The subjects are more fully dehned as follows: 

Structures and Materials (Jour papers) 

The papers consist mainly of questions on theory of elasticity, plasticity, 
soil mechanics, theoretical and experimental stress analysis, the physical 
properties of materials, and the analysis and design of structures and 
foundations. 

Thermodynamics (three papers) 

The papers consist mainly of questions on the general principles of 
thermodynamics; the flow through passages of liquids, vapours, and gases, 
including compressibility effects; fuels, ignition processes, and dissociation; 
heat transfer by conduction, convection, and radiation; mass transfer • the 
application of these principles to the theory and design of steam power 

pl^t, mtemal combustion engines including gas turbines, compressors, 
refrigerators, and nuclear power plants. 

Fluid Mechanics (one paper) 

paper consists mainly of questions on the fundamental principles of 
fluid flow; vorucity; the two dimensional uTotaUonal flow of an inviscid 
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and incompressible fluid; the theory of aerofoils; the principles of dynamical 
similarity and the use of scale models. 

Aerodynamics [one paper) 

This paper consists mainly of questions on the flow of viscous and of 

compressible fluids, including boundary layers and shock waves; airscrews 
and propulsion. 

Aeronautics I [one paper) 

This paper consists mainly of questions on the theory of aerofoils, in¬ 
cluding the effects of compressibility; experimental methods in aeronautics; 
the performance and the control and stability of aircraft. 

Aeronautics II [one paper) 

This paper consists mainly of questions on the theory and performance 
of aircraft propulsion systems; the factors which govern the design of air¬ 
craft structures. 

Hydromechanics [one paper) 

This paper consists mainly of questions on free-surface flow, including 
wave motion; cavitation; the use of scale models; the theory of hydraulic 
machines. 

Electricity [four papers) 

The papers consist mainly of questions on electric and magnetic properties 
of matter, including solids, liquids, and gases, and theories of those pro¬ 
perties; electron emission; production of high vacua; theory of electric 
circuits including those with both passive and active elements; electric 
measurements; equations of the electromagnetic field; electrical transmis¬ 
sion of energy and of information; electric machinery. 

Applied Mechanics I [one paper) 

This paper consists mainly of questions on the application of the prin¬ 
ciples of mechanics and of the strength of materials to prime mover design 
and performance, including the balancing of engines; the whirling of 
shafts; gyroscopic effects; stresses due to rotation and the effect of tem¬ 
perature; the theory and methods of control of vibrations; the theory and 
design of simple automatic control systems. 

Applied Mechanics II [three papers) 

The papers consist mainly of questions on the further development of 
the subject-matter of Applied Mechanics I in its more general applications; 
kinematics and mechanical power transmission; lubrication; elasticity; 
stress propagation; ideal fluid theory; the behaviour of real fluids; similarity 
and the use of models. 
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(D) THE FIRST-YEAR PROGRESS EXAMINATION 

IN ENGINEERING STUDIES 

The examination is taken by Engineering Studies students at the end 
of their first year. It consists of the following papers: 


hours 

Mathematics . 3 

Applied Electricity . 3 

Mechanics and Mechanics of Machines . 3 

Materials . 3 

Theory of Structures ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Thermodynamics . 3 

Drawing . 3 


To be classed, candidates must satisfy the Examiners in all the 
papers, and must produce evidence of their competence in the 
associated laboratory work. 

(E) THE EXAMINATION IN ENGINEERING STUDIES 
The Examination in Engineering Studies consists of two Sections. 

Section I 

The examination is held in the Easter Term and in September. A 
student is normally a candidate at the end of his second year, but 
he may be a candidate more than once. 

Every candidate must pass all the papers, and must satisfy the 
Examiners that he can perform laboratory experiments illustrating 
the subjects dealt with in the papers. 

For the purpose of satisfying themselves as to the candidate's 
competence in laboratory and drawing office work, the Examiners 
may impose oral and practical tests, and may examine drawings and 
records of laboratory work done by the candidate before the examina¬ 
tion and attested by satisfactory evidence; they may also consult 
reports made by the Head of the Department or his deputies. 

Subjects of examination 

The examination consists of the eight papers listed below: 

Mathematics. Electricity. 

Applied Mechanics. Fluid Mechanics. 

Workshop Practice and Materials. 

Structures. Drawing. 




SH 
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These subjects are more fully defined as follows: 

Mathematics 

Elementary mathematics, including algebra, trigonometry, differential 
and integral calculus, and the solution of the simpler types of differential 
equations of use to engineers. 

Applied Mechanics 

Elementary mechanics, including kinematics, the principles of rigid body 
statics (treated analytically and graphically), two-dimensional particle and 
rigid body dynamics. 

Heat 

Elementary theory. General construction, mode of action and testing 
of heat engines and their accessories. Boilers and their operation. Fuels. 
Compressors. Refrigeration. 

Structures 

Elementary theory of structures, including the determination of stresses 
and deformations in the members of structures and machines. Reinforced 
concrete. 

Electricity 

The paper consists mainly of questions on the elementary theory and 
practice of electrical machinery, transmission, and measurements. 

Fluid Mechanics 

The elementary principles of hydrostatics and the motion of fluids. 
Pumps and turbines. 

Workshop Practice and Materials 
Workshop practice, including limits and tolerances. Characteristics, 
uses, and testing of the chief engineering materials. The effect of production 
methods and treatment on the structure and behaviour of engineering 
materials. 

Drawing 

The interpretation and making of engineering drawings. Graphical 
methods for the solution of problems in the other subjects of Section I. 

Section II 

The examination is held in the Easter Term and in September. A 
student is normally a candidate at the end of his third year, but he 
may be a candidate more than once. He must have passed or been 
allowed Section I.‘ 

^ A candidate who has obtained honours in Part I of the Mwhanical Sciences 
Tripos, or has passed the second-year Preliminary Examination, is deemed to 
have passed Section I. 
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Subjects of examination 

Candidates must lake five papers as follows: 
Industrial Administration and Economics, 

Drawing, 

and three papers in any one of the following options: 


Option 1 

' Option 2 

Option 3 

Option 4 

Structures 

Theory and Design 
' of Machines i 

1 

Aeronautics 

Electricity (1) 

Hydraulics 1 

1 

1 Heat Engines 1 

Heat Engines 

Electricity (2) 

1 

Soil Mechanics 
and Surveying 

Electricity (1) 
or 

. Hydraulics 
or 

Metallurgy 

Structures 

or 

Theory and Design 
of Machines 

Eleciricity (3) 


These subjects are more fully defined as follows: 
Industrial Administration and Economics 


The questions are such as to require answers mainly of a descriptive 
nature. They include the application of scientific method to management, 
and elementary economics. 

Drawing 

The interpretation and making of engineering drawings, including 
elementary design. 

Theory and Design of Machines 

Elementary theory of machines, including kinematics of machines, 
problems of control, power transmission, bearings, valve mechanisms, 
vibrations and balancing, stresses and deformations. Elementary principles 
of design. 

Metallurgy 

Elementary metallurgy, including the production, properties, and struc¬ 
tures of the more important metals and alloys; their casting, deformation, 
and heat treatment. Testing. Welding. Corrosion. 

Structures 

The subjects of ‘Structures’ in Section I more fully developed. 

Soil Mechanics and Surveying 

The elementary principles of soil mechanics, including the application of 
geology to engineering problems. The theory and practice of surveying 
and the adjustment and use of surveying instruments. 


14-2 
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Heat Engines 

The subjects of‘Heiit’ in Section I more fully developed. 

Hydraulics 

The paper consists mainly of questions on flow measurements, pumps, 
turbines and other engineering applications of fluid mechanics. 

Electricity (1) 

The paper consists mainly of questions on electrical machinery, trans¬ 
mission, and installation. 

Electricity (2) 

The paper consists mainly of questions on electrical measurements and 
communications. 

Electricity (3) 

The paper consists mainly of questions on electronics, illumination, and 
kindred subjects. 

Aeronautics 

Elements of aerodynamics. Dynamical similarity. Wind tunnels and 
experimental methods. Dynamics of aeroplanes and principles of flight. 
Airscrews. 

Every candidate must pass in all his papers, and must also satisfy 
the Examiners that he can perform laboratory experiments illustrating 
the subjects dealt with in the papers. All candidates must satisfy 
the Examiners in Practical Surveying, but a higher standard is 
lequired of those who take the paper on Soil Mechanics and Sur¬ 
veying. 

For the purpose of satisfying themselves as to the candidate’s 
competence in Practical Surveying and in laboratory and drawing 
office work, the Examiners may impose oral and practical tests, and 
may examine drawings and records of laboratory work done by the 
candidate before the examination and attested by satisfactory evi¬ 
dence; they may also consult reports made by the Head of the 
Department or his deputies. 

Every candidate must furnish evidence of workshop experience. 

(F) CERTIFICATES OF ADVANCED STUDY IN 

ENGINEERING 

Certificates are awarded to students who have attended a prescribed 
post-graduate course of instruction in the Department of Engineering 
extending over one academical year and who have passed the 
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Certificate Examination held in the Easter Term. Courses are at pre¬ 
sent held in (a) Theory of Structures and Strength of Materials and 
(b) Control Engineering. The object of the courses is not to train 
research workers, but to enable engineers to learn of the latest 
advances in knowledge and to apply this knowledge to industrial 
problems. 

A candidate must (i) have been approved by the Degree Committee 
of the Faculty of Engineering, (ii) be a member of the University, 
and (iii) eiiher have become qualified for the B. A. Degree by obtaining 
honours in an Honours Examination of the University, or have 
obtained from another University a degree which the Degree Com¬ 
mittee adjudge to be of a comparable standard, or have produced 
other evidence of fitness to present himself for the examination. 
A candidate is normally required to have obtained appropriate 
professional experience in industry or elsewhere. 

Applications for approval as a candidate should be sent, together 
with evidence of qualifications, to the Secretary of the Degree Com¬ 
mittee of the Faculty of Engineering by 1 July of the year in which 
the candidate wishes to begin his course. 

The examination may be written or oral, or both written and oral. 
The Examiners take into account the laboratory work which the 
candidate has done in the Department during the course. 

A candidate who is not awarded a Certificate may not be a can¬ 
didate again in the same subject or in another subject. A student 
who has taken the examination for the Certificate may not count 
any part of the period during which he has been a candidate for it 
towards a course of research for the degree of Ph.D., M.Sc., or 
M.Litt. 


WORKSHOP QUALIFICATION 

The regulations for the Mechanical Sciences Tripos require candi¬ 
dates to satisfy the Examiners that they can perform simple workshop 
operations, and the regulations for the Examination in Engineering 
Studies require candidates to furnish evidence of workshop experi¬ 
ence. The following standards of qualification are required to satisfy 
these regulations: 

Either Eight full working weeks in engineering workshops, pro¬ 
vided that four weeks of workshop experience involving the use of 
tools is obtained. 

Or One course in the workshops of the Department together 
with six full working weeks in engineering workshops, provided 
that two weeks of the latter is work involving the use of tools. 
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Or Two courses in the workshops of the Department together 
with four full working weeks in engineering workshops. 

Engineering experience in the Services may be accepted. 

Immigrants to Part II from another Tripos would be well advised 
to acquire at least some of their workshop qualification before 
entering the Department. 

The following courses are available in the workshops of the Depart¬ 
ment: 

Machine shop, including use of lathe, shaping machine, planing 
machine, slotting machine, and milling machine. 

Welding. A.c. and d.c. arc welding. Gas cutting. Spot and butt 
welding. Argon arc welding. Testing and examination of welded 
joints. 

There are two sets of courses in each of the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms, the individual student working from 2.15 p.m. to 5 p.m. on 
five afternoons per fortnight. There are six more sets of courses, 
each of eight or nine seven-hour days; one immediately preceding 
and one immediately following the normal period of residence in 
the Michaelmas, Lent, and Easter Terms. There are also sets of 
courses in succession in the Long Vacation, but these are available 
only to students who are not then attending classes for the ‘First-year 
Fast ’ course. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM THE EXAMINATIONS 
OF ENGINEERING INSTITUnONS 

A student may, by passing one or more of the University’s examina¬ 
tions in Engineering, be exempted from certain examinations or 
sections of examinations held by the Engineering Institutions. 
The examinations which carry automatic exemption are listed 
below; holders of qualifications which do not carry such auto¬ 
matic exemption may nevertheless be granted some measure of 
exemption if they apply individually to the Institution con¬ 
cerned. 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

Part I of the Tripos exempts from the Joint Section A and from 
Section B of the Associate Membership Examination. 

Sections I and II of the Examination in Engineering Studies exempt 
from the Joint Section A and from Section B of the Associate 
Membership Examination. 
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Institution of Mechanical Engineers 

Part 1 of the Tripos exempts from Sections A, B, and C of the 

Associate Membership Examination. 

Sections 1 and II of the Examination in Engineering Studies exempt 
from Sections A and B of the Associate Membership Examination. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers 

Part I of the Tripos is recognized as satisfying the educational 
requirements for Associate Membership of the Institution. 

The Certificate of Proficiency in Engineering Studies is recognized 
as satisfying the educational requirements for Associate Membership 
of the Institution provided that the candidate passed in the thrw 
papers Electricity (1), (2), and (3) in Section II of the Examination in 
Engineering Studies; otherwise the Certificate of Proficiency in 
Engineering Studies will exempt only from the Joint Section A 
Examination of the Institution of Civil Engineers and the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers. 

Royal Aeronautical Society 

Part I of the Tripos exempts from Parts I and II of the Associate 
Fellowship Examination. Part I of the Tripos, with honours in 
Part II, Group C, (Aeronautics), exempts from Parts I, II and III of 
the Associate Fellowship Examination. 


ENGLISH 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates for; 

(A) The English Tripos^ which is divided into two Parts. 

(B) The Preliminary Examination for Part I of the English Tripos 
(which may also be taken as a Preliminary Examination for 
Part II). 

(C) The Special Examination in English for the Ordinary B.A. 
Degree. 

(A) THE ENGUSH TRIPOS 

The Tripos is divided into two Parts. Students will either take Part I 
followed by Part II or will combine the study of English with that of 
some other subject, e.g. Classics, History, or Modern and Medieval 
Languages. Those who intend to enter for Part I in their third year, 
after taking some other Tripos in their second year, should try to 
give some time to reading English Literature during the first two years, 
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but need not attend many lectures, for preparation for this Tripos 

depends less on teaching and more on private reading than for most 
Honours Examinations. 

The student who intends to take both Parts of the English Tripos 
should not limit his reading to the subjects of the examination, but 
should devote some to the study of general literature and history, and 
more especially to reading good translations of classical literature. 

No candidate may present himself for examination in any paper 
which he has already taken in the English Tripos, the Modem and 
Medieval Languages Tripos, or the Archaeological and Anthropo¬ 
logical Tripos. 

Part I 

Part I may be taken in the first or second year by those who have 
not obtained honours in another Tripos Examination: and in any 
year not later than the fourth by those who have obtained honours 
in another Tripos Examination one or two years before. 

Subjects of examination 

The subjects of examination are as follows: 

1. Essay. 

2. Shakespeare. Passages from specified and unspecified works of 
Shakespeare for explanation and discussion; with questions on 
language, metre, literary history and literary criticism. 

The following are the set books for this paper: 

1957: Richard II; Hamlet: The Tempest; Love's Labour's Lost; I Henry 
IV: Coriulanus. 

1958: Love's Labour s Lost; Antony and Cleopatra: Coriofanus; Richard 
II: Hamlet: The Tempest. 

1959: Love's Labour's Lost; Merchant of Venice: I Henry IV; Measure 
for Measure: Macbeth; Antony and Cleopatra. 

|3. English Literature and its background, 1300-1642. 

14. English Literature and its background, 1625-1798. 

Questions and essays on set books, and general questions on the 
literature, life, and thought of the periods. In Paper 3 Medieval 
English texts are set for special study; and passages from them are 
set for translation and explanation. The general questions are so set 
that candidates may concern themselves either with literature or with 
life and thought or with literature, life and thought together. In 
both papers candidates are expected to show a general knowledge 
of the history of the periods. 
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The following are the set books for these papers: 

Paper 3. 1957; Chaucer, Troilus ami Criseyde, Book v; Sisam, Fourteemh 
Century Verse and Prose, ii, viiiA, ix, xi. xm. xv, xvii. 

1958: Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Book v; Sisam, Fourteenth Century 
Verse and Prose, ii, v, ix, xi, xm. xv, xvn. 

1959: Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Prologue and Tale, Franklin's Tale-, 
Sisam, Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose, ii, vi, viii, ix, xm, xv, 

XVI. 

Paper 4. 1957: The poems of Donne in Grierson, Metaphysical Poetry 
from Donne to Butler (omitting the two Epistles): Swift, The Battle 
of the Books. 

1958: Donne, Songs and Sonets’, Swift, The Battle of the Books. 

1959: Donne, Songs and Sonets', Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, chs. i, ii, and ill. 

5. English Literature and its background since 1785. General 
questions on the literature of the subject: there are no set books for 
1957-1959. 

6. Literary Criticism; and passages for comment and apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Questions on literary criticism with reference to a few set books; 
passages of English prose or verse for explanation, comment and 
appreciation. 

Set books for 1957: Aristotle, Poetics: Sidney, Apologie for Poetry, 
Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare, and Lives of Milton, Cowley, Gray; 
Wordsworth, Preface to Lyrical Ballads (1800): Coleridge, Biographia 
Literaria, chs. xiv-xxii; Arnold, Preface to the Eklition of 1853, Essays in 
Criticism (2nd series). 

1958: Aristotk, Poetics: Sidney, Apologie for Poetry-, Dryden, Preface to 
Troilus and Cressida: Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare, and Lives of 
Milton, Cowley. Gray; Wordsworth, Preface to Lyrical Ballads (1800); 
Coleridge. Biographia Literaria, chs. xiv-xxii; Arnold, Preface to the 
Edition of 1853, Essays in Criticism (2nd Series). 

1959: Aristotle, Poetics: Sidney. Apologie for Poetry: Drydcn. Preface to 
Troilus and Cressida: Johnson. Preface to Shakespeare, and Lives of 
Milton, Cowley, Pope, Gray; Wordsworth, Preface to Lyrical Ballads 
(1800); Coleridge, Biographia Literaria,Qh%. xiv-xxn; Arnold, Preface to the 
Edition of 1853, The Function of Criticism at the Present Time, The 
Literary Injtuence of Academies, The Study of Poetry. 

7. Anglo-Saxon and Early Norse (Paper I, Section B of the 
Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos). 
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8. English Life, Literature, and Thought, 1066-1350. 

Questions on the life, literature and thought of England from 1066 

to 1350; with passages from English and French set books for trans¬ 
lation and explanation. 

Set books for 1957: Tolkien & Gordon, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
lines 130-249, 2212-2478; Cook, Literary Middle English Reader, pp. 270- 
8, 322-34, 406-11, 412-16, 470-3; Chrestomathie du Moyen Age (ed. 
G. Paris & Langlois, publ. Hachette), pp. 12-26, 130-52, 166-84, 278-94. 

1958; Tolkien & Gordon, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, lines 130- 
249, 2212-2478; F. Moss6, Handbook of Middle English, in (Ancrene 
iVisse), V (Layamon’s Brut), x (The Fox and the Wolf), xvi, 2 (Richard 
Rolle), xviii, 1 and 2, pp. 241-6 {Sir Gawain and the Green Knight)', 
Chrestomathie du Moyen Age (ed. G. Paris & Langlois, publ. Hachette), 
pp. 12-26, 130-52. 166-84, 278-94. 

1959: Chanson de Roland, CLxiii-CLXxv (Oxford Version); F. Moss6, 
Handbook of Middle English, in {Ancrene Wisse), v (Layamon’s Brut), x 
(The Fox and the Wolf), xvi, 2 (Richard Rolle), xviii, 1 and 2, pp. 241-6 
{Sir Gawain and the Green Knight)', Chrestmathie du Moyen Age (ed. G. 
Paris & Langlois, publ. Hachette), pp. 12-26, 130-52, 166-84, 278-94. 

9. Early Welsh Language and Literature (Paper 7 of Section B 
of the Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos). 

10. Early Irish Language and Literature (Paper 8 of Section B 
of the Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos). 

Papers 1-4 and two others are to be taken, but no candidate may 
take more than one of Papers 7, 9, and 10. 

A candidate may submit an original composition in English of not 
more than five thousand words (exclusive of notes). This, if of 
sufficient merit, is taken into account by the Examiners, who have 
power to examine him viva voce upon it. Compositions must be 
clearly marked with the author’s name and College and the Part of 
the Tripos, and must be sent to the Registrary so as to reach him on 
or before the eighth day of the Full Term in which the examination 
is to be held. 

Partn 

A candidate who has obtained honours in Part I or in some other 
Tripos may take Part II one or two years thereafter, but not later 
than his fourth year. 

Subjects of examination 

The subjects of examination are as follows; 

1. Essay 
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2. Criticism and Composition 

Passages of English prose and verse for critical comment. Exercises in 
English composition, or in translation from other languages into English 
prose or verse, may be set, but translations are not compulsory. 

3. Tragedy 

Tragedy ancient and modern in connexion and comparison with English 
tragedy, 

4. French and Italian set books 

Passages from the set books for translation and comment. Candidates 
may offer one language, or both; but if they offer one language only they 
are also tested in unseen translation in that language. 

Set books for 1957 and 1958: Ronsard. Poemes (ed. Andre Barbier, 
Blackwell’s French Texts, pp. 1^7); Racine. Berchiice\ Baudelaire, Les 
Fleurs (iu A/a/(ed. Enid Starkie, Blackwell. 1943, pp. 1-81); Stendhal, Le 
Rouge et le Noir\ Dante, Inferno, 1-5, 26, 32 (lines 124-39), 33, 34; 
Purgatorio, I, 7-9, 27-31; Paradiso, 30-3; Tasso. Ammta\ Cellini, Vim. 

1959: Ronsard, Poemes (ed. Andr6 Barbier. Blackwell’s French Texts, 
pp. 1-47); Racine, Phedre\ Voltaire, Candide\ Constant, Adolphe', 
Baudelaire, Les Fleursdu Afa/(ed. Enid Starkie, Blackwell, 1943, pp. 1-81); 
Dante, Inferno, i-v, xxvi, xxxn (lines 124-39), xxxin, xxxiv; Purgatorio, i, 
vii-ix, xxvi-xxxi; Paradiso, xxx-xxxiii; Tasso, Gerusatemme Liberata, iv, 
1-27, IX, XVI, xvin, 1-45; Machiavelli, // Principe. 

5. Anglo-Saxon and Early Norse 

(Paper I of Section B of the Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos.) 

6. Medieval Latin Literature 

(Subject 53 of Part II of the Modem and Medieval Languages Tripos.) 

7. English Literature, Life and Thought, 1066-1350 
(Paper 8 of Part I.) 

8. Special period of English Literature 

For 1957 and 1958: 1700-1740. 1959: 1880-1910. 

9. Special subject 

For 1957,1958, and 1959: Chaucer. 

10. English Moralists 

Questions on the English Moralists and their relation to the history of 
philosophical thought. Questions will be set on the following works or 
authors: 

For 1957: (a) Plato, Republic, Symposium, Phaedrus, Protagoras, Gorgias ; 
Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics (omitting Books 5, 8, and 9); The Pauline 
Epistles', St Augustine. City of God (ed. Sir Ernest Barker, Book 14. chs. 
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I-XV and xxvui; Book 15, chs. i-v and xxi; Book 19; in the complete 
edition). 

(b) Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Books i-iii; Bacon, Advancement of 
Learning, Essays', Hobbes, Leviathan (especially parts i and ii); The Cam¬ 
bridge Platonists (especially Whichcote and Smith, in Campagnac’s 
selections or in Tulloch's Rational Theology)-, Locke, Letters on Toleration 
Second Treatise of Civil Government, Essay Concerning Human Under¬ 
standing (selections in Scribner’s Library of Philosophy); Shaftesbury, 
Characteristics (especially Enquiry Concerning Virtue or Merit)-, Hume[ 
Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals-, Joseph Butler, Sermons i, u, 
and XI, Dissertation on Virtue-, Bentham, Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation-, Coleridge, Aids to Reflection; J. S. Mill, Essays on 
Bentham and Coleridge, Utilitarianism, On Liberty, Autobiography. 

(c) Langland, More, Spenser, Browne, Milton, Swift, Addison, Chester¬ 
field, Johnson, Blake, Burke, Carlyle, Newman, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, 
Samuel Butler, D. H. Lawrence. In this section candidates may also 
expect general questions on moral issues. 

For 1958 and 1959: (a) Plato, Republic, Symposium, Phaedrus, Prota¬ 
goras, Gorgias; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics-, The Pauline Epistles; St 
Augustine, City of God (Book 14, chs. i-xv and xxvjii; Book 15, chs. i-v 
and xxi; Book 19). 

(^)) and (c): as for 1957. 

Candidates are advised not to select their subjects of study exclusively 
from any one section. 

11. History and Theory of Literary Criticism with special reference 
to English literature. 

12. History of the English Language 

Set books for 1957, 1958, and 1959: C. T. Onions, Sweet's Anglo-Saxon 
Reader (lOth or later editions), xxxi, xxxii (c, e, and f), xxxin (b); B. 
Dickins & R. M. Wilson, Early Middle English Texts, i, ii, v, vi (lines 1-35 
and 183-245), vui (lines l-165),xv,xvi,xvii,xxii; S\SQ.m,Fourteenth Century 
Verse and Prose, i, m, iv (b), v (lines 1-91), x, xi (a), xiii (b); W. W. Skeat, 
Specimens of English Literature, a.d. 1394-a.d. 1579, iv, viii (chs. v-vii), 
ix, XI (a), XV (a), xxv, 

13. Early Welsh Language and Literature (Paper 7 of Section B 
of the Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos). 

14. Early Irish Language and Literature (Paper 8 of Section B 
of the Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos). 

Candidates must take Papers 1, 2, 3 and three others, subject to 

the following limitations: 

(a) A candidate who has not obtained honours in any Tripos other 
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than the English Tripos must take one of the Papers4,5,6,13, and 14; 
unless he has already taken one of the Papers 7, 9, and 10 in Part 1, 
or unless the Faculty Board of English, on the application of his 
Tutor, which must ordinarily be sent to the Registrary before the 
division of the Michaelmas Term preceding the examination, for 
special reasons waive this requirement. 

(6) No candidate may take more than one of the Papers 4, 5, 13, 
and 14. 

(c) No candidate who has obtained honours, or any allowance 
towards a degree, in the Modern and Medieval Languages Tripos 
with French as one of his languages may offer French in Paper 4. 
No candidate who has obtained honours, or any allowance towards 
a degree, in that Tripos with Italian as one of his languages may 
offer Italian in Paper 4. No candidate who has obtained honours, 
or any allowance towards a degree, in the Modern and Medieval 
Languages Tripos with Medieval Latin as one of his subjects may 
take Paper 6. 

id) No candidate may take Paper 5, 7, 12, 13, or 14, if he has 
already taken the corresponding paper either in Part I or in another 
Tripos. 

A candidate may submit an original composition in English of not 
more than five thousand words (exclusive of notes). This, if of 
sufficient merit, is taken into account by the Examiners, who have 
power to examine him \iva voce upon it. Compositions must be 
clearly marked with the author’s name and College and the Part of 
the Tripos, and must be sent to the Registrary so as to reach him on 
or before the eighth day of the Full Term in which the examination 
is to be held. 

A candidate may in exceptional circumstances with the permission 
of the Faculty Board of English submit in the place of any one of the 
subjects which are not compulsory a thesis of not more than 
fifteen thousand words (inclusive of notes) on some subject to be 
approved by the Board. Application to be allowed to submit a thesis 
must be made to the Secretary of the Board before the end of the 
Michaelmas Term preceding the examination. Permission will in 
general be granted only to a candidate when nine terms have passed 
after his ^t term of residency. This thesis should show evidence of 
reading, judgement and criticism, and of a power of exposition but 
not necessarily of original research, and should give full references 
to sources used. The thesis must be sent to the Chairman of the 
Jammers at least three weeks before the Tripos Examination 
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(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR PART I 

OF THE ENGLISH TRIPOS 

The examination is primarily intended for candidates for Part I of 
the English Tripos. Candidates for Part II may, however, enter 
informally for any of the papers: they will not be classed, but their 
marks will be available. 

The subjects of examination in 1957 are as follows: 

1. A. Passages from the following texts for translation and 

explanation: Chaucer, TroUus and Criseyde^ Book v; Sisam, 
Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose, u, v, ix, xi, xiu, xv, xvii. 

B. English Literature and its background, 1300-1500. 

2. Shakespeare, with special reference to Love's Labour's Lost, 

Antony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus. 

3. A. Passages for detailed explanation and comment from the 

following texts: Donne, Songs and Sonets; Swift, The 
Battle of the Books. 

B. English Literature and its background, 1625-1700. 

C. English Literature and its background, 1700-98. 

4. A. Literary Criticism, with reference to Aristotle, Poetics; 

Sidney, Apologie for Poetry; Dryden, Preface to Troilus and 
Cressida; Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare, and Lives of 
Milton, Cowley, Gray. 

B. Passages for comment and appreciation. 

5. The use of English, with questions requiring knowledge of 
Latin or French. (All candidates will be required to attempt one 
of these languages.) 

Any candidate for Part I who intends to offer Paper 7 (Anglo- 
Saxon and Early Norse), Paper 8 (1066-1350), Paper 9 (Early Welsh), 
or Paper 10 (Early Irish) in the Tripos may enter for four papers, 
instead of five; he will not be classed on the result of these, unless 
his Tutor has sent to the Registrary, so as to reach him not later than 
the latest day for the receipt of corrections to the list of candidates, 
a certificate that he has attained a satisfactory standard in the subject 
of Paper 7, 8, 9, or 10. 

(O THE SPECIAL EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH FOR 

THE ORDINARY B.A. DEGREE 

The examination consists of the five following papers, all 
must be taken: (I) Specified works of Chaucer, and one other 
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medieval text; (2) Shakespeare and Milton; (3) Representative 
English novelists; (4) Wordsworth and Keats (specified selections); 
(5) English Prose, including («) Pr^is, (b) questions on an introductory 
book on the History of the Language, (c) passages from a book of 
Selected Prose for comments on the syntax, vocabulary, and idiom 
of various periods. 

A student may not count towards the Ordinary B.A. Degree both 
the Special Examination in English and also anything he may have 
to his credit as the result of the Preliminary Examination in English 
or Part I of the English Tripos. 

The following are set books for 1957: 

Paper 1 : Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales: The General Prologue, The Wife 
of Bath's Prologue and Tale, The Nun's Priest's Prologue and Tale ; The 
Oxford Book of English Verse, nos. 367, 368, 370, 371. 373, 375-83, 
385-9, (in the original edition: in the revised edition, 1939, they are 
numbered 379, 381-94, 396-9). 

Paper 2: Shakespeare, Love's Labour's Lost, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Coriolanus', Milton, Paradise Lost, Books i and ii. 

Paper 3: Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice ; Hardy, Far Front the Madding 
Crowd; Emily Bronte, Wuthering Heights; Scott, Old Mortality; 
Dickens, Bleak House; Conrad, Lord Jim. 

Paper 4 : Wordsworth and Keats in the Clarendon English Series. 

Paper 5: (6) C. L. Wrenn, The English Language; (c) Pearsall Smith, A 
Treasury of English Prose. 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

There is no honours course of study in this subject, but there are 
courses of study for: 

(A) Three Examinations in Estate Management, which lead both to 
the Ordinary B.A. Degree and to the Certificate of Proficiency 
in Estate Management. 

(B) The Diploma in Estate Management. 

(A) THE EXAMINATIONS IN ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

Courses in Estate Management extend over three years with an exami¬ 
nation at the end of each year. The examinations are also held in 
October. A student who has passed the First, Second, and Third 
Examinations in Estate Management, and has kept nine terms, may 
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graduate B.A. and will then be entitled to a Certificate of Proficiency 
in Estate Management. 

Each of the examinations is divided into two groups, Urban and 
Rural. A candidate must offer one group only in each examination 
and all the papers in that group. Before admission to the First 
Examination a candidate must have kept one term, and must have 
completed the Previous Examination; before admission to the Second 
Examination he must have kept at least four terms and have passed 
the First Examination in the same group: a student who took the 
First Examination in one group may, however, take the Second 
Examination in the other if before or while he does so he satisfies 
the Examiners in the papers of that group in the subject Land Re¬ 
sources in the First Examination. Before admission to the Third 
Examination a candidate must have kept at least seven terms and 
have passed the Second Examination in the same group. 

Where students are preparing to take the rural course in estate 
management there should be included where possible among the 
subjects offered for the General Certificate of Education at Ordinary 
level (i) Physics, Chemistry, and Biology; or (ii) Chemistry, Rural 
Biology, and Economics. Where students are preparing to take the 
urban course in estate management there should be included where 
possible among the subjects offered for the General Certificate of 
Education at Ordinary level (i) Mathematics or Elementary Mathe¬ 
matics, and Economics; or (ii) Applied Mechanics, and Economics. 

The subjects of all three examinations are Land Ownership, Land 
Economy, and Land Resources. The following table shows the 
papers to be taken under each heading in each of the three examina¬ 
tions in each group. 


First Examination 


Rural Group 

Land Ownership 

1. History of Land Ownership 

2. Law Relating to Land Owner 
ship 

Land Economy 

3. Principles of Land Economy 

Land Resources 

4. Principles of Agriculture 

5. Soil Science 

6. Agricultural Botany 


Urban Group 

Land Ownership 

1. History of Land Ownership 

2. Law Relating to Land Owner 
ship 

Land Economy 

3. Principles of Land Economy 
Land Resources 

4. 5. Construction of Buildings 
6. Surveying 
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Second Examination 


Rural Group 
Land Ownership 

1. Law Relating to Land Owner¬ 
ship 

Land Economy 

2. Theory of Land Values 

3. Principles of Land Economy 

Land Resources 

4. Crop Husbandry 

5. Animal Nutrition and 
Physiology 

6. Construction of Buildings and 
Surveying 


Urban Croup 
Land Ownership 

1. Law Relating to Land Owner¬ 
ship 

Land Economy 

2. Theory of Land Values 

3. Civic Development 

4. Principles of Land Economy 

Land Resources 

5. 6. Construction of Buildings 


Third Examination 


Rural Group 
Land Ownership 

1. Law Relating to Land Owner¬ 
ship 

Land Economy 

2. Theory of Land Values 

3. Principles of Land Economy 

Land Resources 

4. Stock Husbandry 

5. Agricultural Buildings 

6. Principles of Forestry 


Urban Group 
Land Ownership 

1. Law Relating to Land Owner¬ 
ship 

Land Economy 

2, 3. Theory of Land Values 

4. Civic Development 

5. Principles of Land Economy 

Land Resources 

6. Construction of Buildings 


Fuller details of the contents of each paper are given below: 


RURAL GROUP 

F0tST EXAMINATION 

Land Ownership 
1. History of Land Ownership 

This paper consists of questions on: the history of English land owner¬ 
ship as the consequence of economic, political, social, and agrarian 
changes from earliest times to the present day. 
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2. Law Relating to Land Ownership 

This paper consists of questions on: elementary legal principles; an 
historical introduction to the land law; and elements of the law of contract 
(including agency). 

Land Economy 

3. Principles of Land Economy 

Thjs paper consists of questions on: the ownership, use, and distribution 
of land as related to social structure and social need, and the place of land 
in economic theory and financial policy. 

Land Resources 

4. Principles of Agriculture 

This paper consists of questions on: a general introduction to the study 
of agriculture; an outline of crops and stock in British farming; layout of 
farms; general description of tillage and tillage implements. 

(Candidates will be expected to have a knowledge of the working and 
management of the University Farm.) 

5. Soil Science 

This paper consists of questions on: the formation and distribution of 
soils; their physical and chemical properties; the role of manures and 
fertilizers in crop production, their interactions with soil. 

6. Agricultural Botany 

This paper consists of questions on: elementary anatomy and morphology 
of monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous plants; reproduction including 
(a) flower, fruit, and seed, and {b) vegetative reproduction; physiology, 
comprising synthesis, respiration, water relations, mineral nutrition, 
growth, common weeds, their occurrence and characteristics. 

SECOND EXAMINATION 

Land Ownership 

1. Law Relating to Land Ownership 

This paper consists of questions on: sales and leases of land; covenants 
relating to land; general principles of compulsory purchase. 

Land Economy 

2. Theory of Land Values 

This paper consists of questions on: economic theory of value and the 
principles involved and methods employed in the valuation of land, 
buildings, and rights over land. 

3. Principles of Land Economy 

This paper consists of questions on: the ultimate source of authonty; 
the structure and constitution of central government departments and 
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local authorities whose functions affect land ownership; the elementary 
principles of national finance; the nature and incidence of statutory 
charges on land. 

Land Resources 

4. Crop Husbandry 

This paper consists of questions on; the distribution of the main British 
crops; maintenance of soil fertility; land drainage; the production of the 
common farm crops» including establishment and management of leys 
and grassland. 

(Candidates will be expected to have a knowledge of the working and 
management of the University Farm.) 


5. Animal Nutrition and Physiology 
(fl) Animal Nutrition 

The first part of this paper consists of questions on: organic chemistry 
as a scientific basis for the study of animal nutrition, the composition and 
analysis of milk and its by-products, the composition and nutritional 
significance of colostrum; the vitamins; classification, composition, and 
analysis of feeding stuffs; the chemistry of digestion; the metabolism of the 
organic and inorganic constituents of the diet; energy metabolism; the 
productive values of feeding stuffs in terms of net energy and starch 
equivalents; the protein and starch equivalent requirements of livestock 
the feeding standards and computation of rations. 

ib) Animal Physiology 

The second part of this paper consists of questions on: the histologica 
structure of the tissues and organs of the body; the digestive processes 
(with particular reference to those occurring in farm animals); the general 
features of the circulation including the functions of the heart, blood, and 
lymph; respiration, e.xcretion, and general metabolism; reproduction in 
farm animals (including the fowl); lactation; the nervous system including 
the organs of special sense. 


6. Construction of Buildings and Surveying 
{a) Construction of Buildings 

The first part of this paper consists of questions on: properties and uses 

of materials employed m the construction of simple buildings; principles 

and detaUs of construction related to such buildings including their 

semces; preparation of constructional drawings and the measurement of 
existing buildings. 


{b) Surveying 


The second part of this paper consists of questions on: 
chain surveying and levelling; simple traverse surveying 


principles of 
preparation 
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and use of maps and level sections, and the use of surveying instru¬ 
ments. 

(Candidates will also be examined on a portfolio of drawings and on the 
field books, level books, and plotting of various surveys executed by them 
during the academical year.) 

THIRD EXAMINATION 
Land Ownership 

1. Law Relating to Land Ownership 

This paper consists of questions on: mortgages and settlements of land; 
easements and profits; torts relating to land; the law of rent restriction 
(in outline only). 

Land Economy 

2. Theory of Land Values 

This paper consists of questions on: the nature and computation 
of money values of agricultural tenant-right and analogous interests, 
contractual and statutory, and the landlord's claim for dilapidations, con¬ 
tractual and statutory. 

3. Principles of Land Economy 

This paper consists of questions on: policies of government financial 
assistance in the interests of agriculture and agricultural land; and the 
administration of private estate finance. 

Land Resources 

4. Stock Husbandry 

This paper consists of questions on: the place of livestock in British 
agriculture; practical aspects, principles, and systems of breeding; the 
general principles of management of the various types of cattle, sheep, pigs, 
hares, and poultry. 

((Candidates will be expected to have a knowledge of the working and 
management of the University Farm). 

5. Agricultural Buildings 

This paper consists of questions on: planning and construction of rural 
buildings including the provision of the necessary services; the preservation, 
renovation, and improvement of rural buildings; water supplies; sewage 
disposal and road construction in rural areas; specifications and approxi¬ 
mate estimates. 

(Candidates will also be examined on a portfolio of drawings executed 
by them during the academical year.) 

6. Principles of Forestry . 

This paper consists of questions on: principles of forest policy; silvi¬ 
culture, and the management and utilization of woodlands. 
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URBAN GROUP 

FIRST EXAMINATION 
Land Ownership 
J. History of Land Ownership 
As for History of Land Ownership in the rural group. 

2. Law Relating to Land Ownership 

As for Law Relating to Land Ownership in the rural group. 

Land Economy 

3. Principles of Land Economy 

As for Principles of Land Economy in the rural group. 

Land Resources 

4. 5. Construction of Buildings 

These papers consist of questions on: properties and uses of materials 
employed in the construction of simple buildings; principles and details of 
construction related to such buildings including their services; preparation 
of constructional drawings, and the measurement of existing buildings; 
theory of structures. 

(Candidates will also be examined on a portfolio of drawings executed 
by them during the academical year.) 

6. Surveying 

This paper consists of questions on: principles of chain surveying and 
levelling; simple traverse surveying; preparation and use of maps and 
level sections, and the use of surveying instruments; contouring; the plane 
table; tacheometry. 

(Candidates will also be examined on the field books, level books, and 
the plotting of various surveys executed by them during the academical 
year.) 

SECOND EXAMINATION 

Land Ownership 

1. Law Relating to Land Ownership 

As for Law Relating to Land Ownership in the rural group. 

Land Economy 

2. Theory of Land Values 

As for TTieory of Land Values in the rural group. 

3. Civic Development 

This paper consists of questions on: the history of civic development 
with particular reference to Great Britain since the Industrial Revolution; 
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architectural appreciation; legislation controlling the planning and develop¬ 
ment of towns. 

4. Principles of Land Economy 

As for Principles of Land Economy in the rural group. 

Land Resources 

5, 6. Construction of Buildings 

These papers consist of questions on: planning and construction of 
r^idential and simple commercial and industrial buildings including 
lighting, heating, ventilation; repair and restoration; the theory of 
structures; specifications and estimates. 

(Candidates will also be examined on a portfolio of drawings executed 
by them during the academical year.) 


THIRD EXAMINATION 

Land Ownership 

1. Law Relating to Land Ownership 

As for Law Relating to Land Ownership in the rural group. 

Land Economy 

2, 3. Theory of Land Values 

These papers consist of questions at advanced level on: the application 
to all types of urban property and for various purposes of the principles and 
methods employed in valuing land and buildings and rights over land; the 
preparation of reports; the interpretation of the law of dilapidations 
between landlord and tenant, and the preparation of dilapidation claims. 

4. Civic Development 

This paper consists of questions on: the elementary principles of town 
and country planning; the planning of residential areas; and the relation¬ 
ship of town planning and housing to social needs. 

5. Principles of Land Economy 

This paper consists of questions on: policies of Government financial 
assistance in the interests of urban development, and the development of 
housing estates in particular; the administration of private estate finance; 
the effect of central and local government control upon urban land 
ownership. 

Land Resources 

6. Construction of Buildings 

This paper consists of questions on: planning and construction as 
applied to larger commercial and industrial buildings; estate engineering 
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(including elementary hydrostatics and hydraulics, sewerage systems, and 
road construction); the measurement and pricing of dilapidations. 

(Candidates will also be examined on a portfolio of drawings executed 
by them during the academical year.) 

Exemptions from Professional Examinations 
Graduates of Cambridge University who have obtained Certifi¬ 
cates of Proficiency in Estate Management are granted exemption 
from all written qualifying examinations of the three leading pro¬ 
fessional bodies. Full particulars may be obtained from: 

The Secretary of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 12 
Great George Street, Westminster; 

The Secretary of the Land Agents’ Society, 21 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C.2; 

The Secretary of the Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute, 29 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 

(B) THE DIPLOMA IN ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

A candidate for the Diploma must beapprovedby the Board of Estate 
Management and must have become qualified for the B.A. Degree by 
obtaining the Certificate of Proficiency in Estate Management. The 
Board may require a candidate, as a preliminary to his course for 
a Diploma, to attend courses of instruction and to pass the examina¬ 
tions in prescribed parts of that group of subjects in the Examinations 
in Estate Management in which he has not already been examined. 

Any one of the following subjects may be selected by a candidate 
for the Diploma: 

A. Agricultural Tenant-Right. 

B. Economics of Land Use. 

C. Estate Finance. 

D. Farm Buildings and Estate Improvements. 

E. Forestry. 

F. Housing. 

G. Town and Country Planning. 

H. Valuation of Land and Buildings. 

Ondidates must apply to the Board before the division of the 
Michaelmas Term for admission to a course of instruction for the 
Diploma, presenting evidence of their qualifications, and stating the 
special subject which they propose to select. 

The Bo^d arrange for the supervision of candidates. The course 
of instruction for the Diploma extends over one academical year and 
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includes lectures, reading, and practical work as directed by the 

Supervisor, and the preparation of an essay or thesis based at least 
in part upon original observation. 

The names of candidates must be sent to the Registrary not less 
than five weeks before the day fixed for the beginning of the examina¬ 
tion, together with the title of the subject in which the candidate is 
to be examined, two copies of the candidate’s essay or thesis, which 
must be printed or type-written, and a certificate from his Supervisor 
that he has pursued his course of study to the Supervisor’s satisfac¬ 
tion. The examination is held once or twice in each year at the 
discretion of the Board. It consists of two written papers and a 
practical or oral examination. A candidate does not pass the 
examination unless his essay or thesis is approved by the 
Examiners. 

A candidate who has satisfied the Examiners in his essay or thesis, 
but not in the rest of the examination, is allowed to take the examina¬ 
tion in the same subject once again, but no more, and is not required 
to present his essay or thesis again. A candidate who has satisfied 
the Examiners in the rest of lue examination, but not in his essay or 
thesis, is allowed to present his thesis or essay once again in the same 
subject, provided that he has pursued his studies under supervision 
for a further period of not less than three terms either at the University 
or at a place or places and under conditions approved by the Board. 
A candidate who fails to satisfy the Examiners either in his essay or 
thesis, or in the rest of the examination, may not take the same 
subject again save with the approval of the Board. A candidate who 
has failed twice in a subject may not take another subject without 
the leave of the Board. 

A candidate who has obtained the Diploma in one subject may 
present himself for examination in a second subject. 

A candidate who has obtained the Diploma maynot count any part 
of the period during which he has been a candidate for the Diploma 
towards a course of research forthedegreeofPh.D., M.Sc.,or M.Litt. 


GEOGRAPHY 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates for; 

(A) The Geographical Tripos, which is divided into two Parts. 

(B) The Preliminary Examination for Part I of the Tripos. 

(C) The Special Examination in Geography for the Ordinary B.A. 
Degree. 
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(A) THE GEOGRAPHICAL TRIPOS 

Part I 

Part I of the Tripos may be taken in the second year, or, by candidates 
who have obtained honours in some other Tripos Examination, one 
or two years after doing so, but not later than their fourth year. 
No student may present himself for both Parts in the same term. 

Subjects of examination and papers 

1. Essay 

2, 3. Physical Geography I and II 

The origin and distribution of typical landforms; weather, climate, and 
hydrology; rivers, lakes, and oceans; regional geomorphology. 

4. Cartography and Surveying 

The compilation and use of maps; the mapping of statistical and other 
data; map projections; the principles and methods of surveying; elemen¬ 
tary field astronomy. 

5, 6, 7. Human Geography I, II, and III 

Man's development of regions of the world in relation to physical features, 
climate, and natural resources; the geography of economic and political 
problems; outlines of historical geography. Paper 5 is devoted to the 
regional study of selected areas which, for 1958 and until further notice, 
are Central Europe and Spanish South America and West Africa. 

All papers are of three hours and all must be taken. The Examiners 
may take account of the laboratory and field work done by the 
candidate during the course leading to the examination. 

Part n 

Part 11 may be taken in the third or fourth year. Candidates 
(except Affiliated Students) must have obtained honours in Part I or 
in some other Tripos Examination. No student may present himself 
for both Parts in the same term. 

In order to take full advantage of the course for Part II some 
knowledge of other subjects is necessary. In Surveying, Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry are essential, and some acquaintance with 
the Calculus is desirable; for Advanced Physiography some know¬ 
ledge of Geology is needed; and Historical Geography requires 
a general historical background. The candidate should therefore 
consult his Director of Studies well in advance on the question of 
preliminary reading for his more specialized work for Part II. 
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Subjects of examination and papers 
Group A. 

1. Essay 

2, 3. Evolution and significance of geographical thought I and II 

The growth and development of geographical ideas; the characteristics 
of the various national schools of geography; the relation of geography 
to cognate subjects. Biogeographical considerations. The problems arising 
from the transfer of social, political, and economic ideas to new environ¬ 
ments; the changes in geographical values consequent upon scientific and 
technological advances. The significance of scientific cartography in the 
study of geography. 

Group B. 

4, 5, 6, 7. Geography of the Modern World I, II, III, and IV 
The advanced study of the principles of human geography and of their 
applications in different parts of the world. General and specific geo¬ 
graphical problems in their environmental setting; regional and inter¬ 
regional studies. The papers are: (4) World Problems, (5) Europe, Australia, 
and New Zealand, (6) Asia and Africa, (7) the Americas. Questions in¬ 
volving knowledge common to any of these divisions may be set either in 
the relevant paper, or in Paper 4. 

Group C. 

8, 9, 10, II. Historical Geography I, II, III, and IV* 

Historical geography with reference to original sources. Paper 10 is on 
the Historical Geography of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 

Group D. 

12, 13, 14, 15. Advanced Physiography I, II, III, and IV 
The study of physical features and related phenomena of the land masses 
and ocean basins, and of the processes affecting them. Paper 15 is devoted 
to regional physiography. 

Group E. 

16,17,18,19. GeodeticandTopographicalSurveying®!,II,III,andIV 
The principles and practice of advanced work in cadastral, topo¬ 
graphical and geodetic surveying; hydrographical and other surveys; 

* Paper II is in abeyance until further order. 

® Subject to the consent of the Examiners concerned. Probationers of the 
Commonwealth Survey Departments who are resident as members of the 
University under Government auspices may take the papers on Geodetic and 
Topographical Surveying in Part II without being qualified to be candidates 
for that Part and without incurring any fees; but their names will not be 
included in the class-list. 
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photogrammetry; map projections. Paper 19 is on special methods and 
modern developments in all branches of Geodesy. 

Every candidate for Part II must offer all the papers in Group A, 
and all the papers in one of the Groups B, C, D, and E; provided 
that a candidate who offers Group B may substitute for any paper 
in that group Paper 10 in Group C; and a candidate, other than an 
Affiliated Student, who has not obtained honours in Part I must 
substitute Paper 5 of the papers for Part I for any one paper in 
Group B, or for Paper 11 in Group C, or for Paper 15 in Group D, 
or for Paper 19 in Group E.* 

Save as provided below every candidate for Part II must send to 
the Registrary, so as to reach him not later than the first day of 
May in the term in which the examination is to be held, for sub¬ 
mission to the Examiners, either an essay on some geographical 
subject, or an account of some original geographical work. The 
work submitted will be taken into consideration by the Examiners, 
who may examine a candidate viva voce upon it. This provision does 
not apply to an Affiliated Student who presents himself for Part II 
in the first, second, or third term after his first term kept, or to 
a student who presents himself for Part II in the year next after he 
obtained honours in an Honours Examination other than Part I of 
the Geographical Tripos. 

The Examiners may take account of the laboratory and field work 
done by the candidate during the courses leading to the examina¬ 
tion. 

For special excellence in the examination for Part II a mark of 
distinction is awarded. 

(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR PART I 
OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL TRIPOS 

The examination consists of five papers as follows: 

1. Subjects for essay 

2. Passages for translation from French or German 

3. Physical Geography 

The Earth: its shape, movements, and general physical features. The 
atmosphere: its composition, characteristics, and movements; meteoro¬ 
logical data; climate. Oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers. The land masses. 

' Save as provided in this regulation a candidate who offers Group C must 
until further order, substitute for Paper 11 any one paper in Group B. 
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Rocks, their origins, characteristics, and classification. Erosion and 
deposition processes. Land-forms. 

4. Maps and Survey 

The elements of field astronomy. Topographical, geological, and atlas 
maps, their characteristics and uses. Simple surveys of small areas. 
Questions are asked on the work done in the field and in the laboratory 
during the year. 

5. Human Geography 

The characteristics of the physical environment as they affect man. The 
distribution of vegetation, soils, crops, and animals. Man, his characteristics 
and distribution. Settlement, past and present. 

All five papers must be offered. 

Papers I and 2 are set for two hours each, and Papers 3, 4, and 5 
for three hours each. 

(C) THE SPECUL EXAMINATION IN GEOGRAPHY 
FOR THE ORDINARY B.A. DEGREE 

The examination consists of Papers 1, 3, 4, and 5 of the Preliminary 
Examination for Part I of the Geographical Tripos. 

A student may not count towards the Ordinary B.A. Degree both 
the Special Examination in Geography and also anything he may 
have to his credit as the result of the Preliminary Examination for 
Part I of the Geographical Tripos or of Part I of that Tripos. 


HISTORY 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates for: 

(A) The Historical Tripos, which is divided into two Parts. 

(B) The Preliminary Examination for each Part of the Tripos. 

(C) The Special Examination in History for the Ordinary B.A. 
Degree. 

(A) THE HISTORICAL TRIPOS 

Part I 

Part I may be taken at the end of the second year of residence, or 
one or two years after obtaining honours in another Tripos, but not 
later than the candidate’s fourth year. 

1. Subjects for an English Essay 
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2. Economic and Constitutional History of England to 1485 

3. Economic and Constitutional History of Great Britain, 1485- 
1760 

4. Economic and Constitutional History of Great Britain and the 
British Empire since 1760 

In Papers 2, 3, and 4 candidates must satisfy the Examiners in both 
Economic and Constitutional History. Questions involving a knowledge 
of other aspects of English History are set, and candidates must satisfy the 
Examiners that they have an adequate knowledge of the general course of 
English History. In Papers 2 and 3 candidates must show evidence of their 
ability to use and interpret contemporary documents bearing on Constitu¬ 
tional History (by comment on extracts or otherwise). Knowledge of any 
language other than English Is not indispensable. 

In Paper 4 questions are set on the relations between Great Britain and 
other parts of the Empire, but not on the internal history of any Dominion 
or Dependency. 

5. Medieval European History 

Medieval European History means a survey of European History from 
A.D. 284 to A.D. 1492. in its political, constitutional, cultural, social, and 
economic aspects. Candidates may be required to answer a question on 
general historical developments within the range of the whole paper. 

6. Modem European History 

Modem European History means a survey of European History from 
A.D. 1492 to the present day in its political, constitutional, cultural, social, 
and economic aspects. Candidates may be required to answer a question 
on general historical developments within the range of the whole paper. 

7. Ancient History 

The paper deals with the history of Greece and Rome not later than the 
reign of Constantine. It is divided into four sections. Questions are set 
in the first of these sections on Greek history from 600 to 338 b.c., in the 
second on Greek and Roman history from 338 to 31 b.c., in the third on 
Roman history from 31 b.c. to the reign of Constantine, in the fourth on 
general historical developments within the range of the whole paper. 
Candidates are expected to attempt at least one question in each of the 
first three sections, and are allowed to attempt one, but not more than one, 
of the questions in the fourth. 

8. The History of Political Thought 

This paper includes the study of political ideas and theories in their 
relation to general history. In the study of the subject candidates are 
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expect^ to read certain texts which are prescribed by the Faculty Board 
from time to lime. 

9. The History of the United States of America (from 1774) 
Candidates must show knowledge of two of the three periods 1763-1828, 
1828-1880, 1880 to the present day, and may be required to answer 
questions on general aspects of the whole subject. 


The regulations governing the choice of papers are summarized as 
follows: 


Second-year candidates 

Paper I; two papers from 2, 3, and 4; 
either 5 or 6: and two other papers 
from 2, 3, 4, V, 8, and 9 

Third-year candidates who 
obtained honours in another 
Tripos in their second year 

Paper I; one paper from 2, 3, and 4; 
either 5 or 6; and two other papers 
from 2, 3, 4, 7‘, 8, and 9 

Third- or fourth-year candi¬ 
dates who obtained honours 
in another Tripos two years 
earlier, and Affiliated Stu¬ 
dents* in their second year 

Paper 1; two papers from 2, 3, and 4; 
either 5 or 6: and two other papers 
from 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7', 8, and 9 


Partn 

The candidate who has obtained honours in Part I or in any other 
Tripos may take Part II one or two years after doing so, but not later 
than his fourth year. 

1. Subjects for an English Essay 

2, 3. Special Subjects 

At least one is taken from the period before a.d. 284 and one from the 
period a.d. 284-1492. With each of the subjects two or more original 
authorities will be specified of which at least one will be, if possible, in 
a foreign language. One of the papers on each of the Special Subjects will 
deal exclusively with the authorities. 

4, 5. Medieval European History 
Medieval European History means a survey of European History from 
A.D. 284-1492, in its political, constitutional, cultural, social, and economic 

‘ Paper 7 may not be offered by a candidate who has obtained honours in 
either Part of the Classical Tripos. 

* The Faculty Board may specify from among Papers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 
a paper or papers which an Affiliated Student shall or shall not offer. 
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aspects. Paper 5 consists of questions on general historical developments 
during the Middle Ages; candidates need not answer more than three 
questions in this paper. 

6, 7. Modem European History 

Modem European History means a survey of European History from 
A.D. 1492 to the present day, in its political, constitutional, cultural, social, 
and economic aspects. Paper 7 consists of questions on general historical 
developments since a.d. 1492; candidates need not answer more than three 
questions in this paper. 

8. Ancient History 

This paper deals with the history of Greece and Rome not later than the 
reign of Constantine. It is divided into four sections. Questions are set in 
the first of these sections on Greek history from 600 to 338 b.c., in the 
second on Greek and Roman history from 338 to 31 B.c., in the third on 
Roman history from 31 b.c. to the reign of Constantine, in the fourth on 
general historical developments within the range of the whole paper. 
Candidates are expected to attempt at least one question in each of the 
first three sections, and may attempt one, but not more than one, of the 
questions in the fourth. 

9, Theories of the Modem State 

This paper includes the study of the nature and the ends of the State 
and the grounds of political obligation, and of the main theories of the 
State which have influenced the structure and functions of government in 
the modem world. In the study of the subject candidates are expected to 
read certain texts which will be prescribed by the Faculty Board from time 
to time. 

10. Principles of Economics 

The paper deals with the elements of the theories of value, distribution, 
production, trade, and money. 

11, The Expansion of Europe 

This paper deals in outline with the growth of the political, economic, 
and cultural relations of Europe with the rest of the world since 1400; 
with the effects of this expansion upon societies outside Europe; and with 
the effects of this expansion upon Europe itself. Provision is made for 
candidates to devote their attention mainly to the period before 1815 or to 
the period after that date, although they must show some knowledge of 
both periods. 
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12. A Subject in Medieval History to be announced by the Faculty 
Board 

The subject until further notice is Western Euirope and the outside 
world, 1100-1500. 

13. A Subject in Modern History to be announced by the Faculty 
Board 

14. Economic and Constitutional History of Great Britain and the 
British Empire (from 1688) 

Candidates must satisfy the Examiners in both economic and constitu* 
tional history. Questions involving a knowledge of other aspects of 
English History are set, and candidates must satisfy the Examiners that 
they have an adequate general knowledge of English History. Questions 
are also set on the constitutional and economic relations between Great 
Britain and other parts of the Empire, but not on the internal history of any 
Dominion or Dependency. 

The regulations governing the choice of papers are summarized 
as follows: 


Those who take Part H one 
year after obtaining honours 
in Part I 

f 

1 Papers 1, 2, and 3; either 4 and 5 or 6 and 

7; and one paper from 9-14 

Those who take Part 11 two 
years after obtaining honours 
in Part I 

' Papers I, 2, and 3; either 4 and 5 or 6 and 
j 7; and three papers from 8-14 

Those (including Affiliated 
Students') who take Part 11 
one year after obtaining hon¬ 
ours in another Tripos, and 
Affiliated Students' in their 
first year 

! Paper 1; either 4 and 5 or 6 and 7; and 

1 either 2 and 3 and one paper from 8-14 or 

1 three papers from 8-14 

Those who take Pan II two 
years after obtaining honours 
in another Tripos, and AfR- | 
liated Students' in their i 
second year who have not 
previously obtained honours 
in another Tripos 

Papers 1, 2, and 3, and either (a) 4 and 5 or 

6 and 7, and three papers from 8-14; or 
(b) 4, 5, 6, and 7, and two papers from 
8-14 


A candidate may not offer a subject which he has offered in Part I 
(for this purpose the subject of Paper 14 in Part II is deemed to be the 
same as the subject of Paper 4 in Part I). 


‘ The Faculty Board may specify from among the optional papers a paper 
or papers which an Afhliat^ Student shall or shall not offer. 
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A candidate may not offer for Papers 2 and 3 a subject which he 
has offered in Group C of Part II of the Classical Tripos. 

A candidate who obtained honours in either Part of the Classical 
Tripos may not offer Paper 8. 

A candidate who obtained honours in either Part of the Economics 
Tripos may not offer Paper 10. 

Special Subjects for Part II (Papers 2 and 3) 

The following Special Subjects have been announced for 1957: 

Subject I. Ronitin History, 201-167 b.c. 

Authorities: Polybius, xm-xxx (ed. Butiner-Wobst); Livy, x\\i-\ln : 
Plutarch, Flamininus, Philopo^men, Aemilius Paullus. Cato. 

For reference: H. H. Scullard, Ronusn Politics 220-150 b.c.: F. W. 
Walbank, Philip y of Macedon: Cambridge Ancient History, noI. sni: 
Tenney Frank, Economic Survey of .Ancient Rome, vol. i: .A. N. Sherwin- 
\Vhite, The Roman Citizenship. 

Subject II. The Reign of Stephen 

Authorities: Gesta Siephani, in Chronicles and Memorials of the reigns 
of Stephen, Henry 11 and Richard I, cd. R. Hewlett, vol. ii. pp. 3-136 
(Rolls Series); Richard of He.xham, Historia de gestis regis Stephani, as 
above, pp. 139-78; Robert of Torigny, Chronica, as above, noI. i\ . pp. 125- 
2(X); John of Hexham, Continuation of Symeon of Durham. Historia regum, 
in S>Tneon of Durham, Opera Omnia, ed. T. Arnold, vol. ii. pp. 2S4-332 
(Rolls Series): NMlliam of Malmesbury, Historia SoveUa in Gesta Regum 
(Rolls Series), ed. W. Stubbs, vol. n, pp. 525-96; John of Salisburv, 
Historia Pontificalis (ed. M. Chibnall); Walter Daniel, Uta .Ailredi, cd. 
F. M. Powicke: W. Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England (vols. l-ni) 
(Selections); Select Letters of John of Salisbury (ed. C. N. L. Brooke). 

For reference: Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiasiica; Henn' of 
Huntingdon, Historia Arghrum', J. H. Round, Geoffrey de .\fandeville: 
F. M. Stenton, First Century of English Feudalism', J. Chartrou. L'.Anjou de 
1109 d 1151 ; W. Holtzmaim, Papsturkunden in England (vols. i-iu) (Selec- 
lioas): D. Knowles, The \fonastic Order in England. 

Subject 111. Cistercian Origins and the controversies of St Bernard 
hi7A the Cluniacs, with Abelard, and with Gilbert de la Porree 

Authorities: Exordium Cbterciensis cenobii. Carta Caritatis. Instituta 
capituli generalis. Ed. P. Guignard (Selections). 5. Bernardi 1 'ita Prirrua 
(Booksiandni)in Migne, P.L. 182. St Bernard. £/>£s/o/ae 1. 7S. 147, 187- 
94, 228, 264-5, 326-7, 330-8. Apologia ad Guillelmum. De erroribus 
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Abelardi- all in P.L. 185. Geoffrey of Auxerre, Epistola ad Albinum, 
sections 1-8 in P.L. 185. Peter the Venerable, Episiolae i 28, iv 17 (coll. 
321-31 only): vi, 15, 29; in P.L. 189. Otto of Freisingen, GestaFriderici,!, 
sections 48-54, 58-61 (in Monumenta Germaniae Hisioricay Scriptores xx), 
or 46-52,56-7 (ined. Waitz, 1912). John of Salisbury, Historia Pontificalis, 
chs. 8-12, ed. R. L. Poole or M. Chibnall. 

Note. There are many other editions of St Bernard. All his works have 
been translated into English, and there is a translation of the Historia 
PonUficaHs. 

For reference: E. Vacandard, Vie de S. Bernard; Watkin Williams, 
St Bernard; P. G. Sikes, Peter AhaUard; R. L. Poole, Medieval Thought and 
Learning; G. Par6, etc.. La Renaissance du xiP siecle; E. Gilson, Laphilo- 
sophie an moyen age (ed. 1944); J. de Ghellinck, Le Mouvement thiologique 
du xiP siecle (1948). L'Essor de la Utterature latine; Biographical articles 
on Bernard, Abelard, Gilbert, Peter and others in Dictionnaire de thiologie 
cathoUque and Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de Gdographie eccldsiastiques. 

Subject IV. Anglicanism, Presbyterianism and Separatism 

in the Elizabethan Church 

Authorities: Zurich Letters, 1st Series (Parker Society); Correspondence 
of Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Cfl//rerZ>ttry (Parker Society), pp. 53-479; 
W. H. Frere & C. E. Douglas, Puritan Manifestos (Republished by 
S.P.C.K. in 1953): Albert Peel & L. H. Carlson, Cartwrightiana, 
sections i-ni (Allen & Unwin), The IVorks of Robert Harrison and Robert 
Browne (Allen Sc Unwin, 1953); A. Peel, Two Tracts ascribed to Richard 
Bancroft (C.U.P. 1953); Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Book v, with introduction by F. Paget. 

For reference: J. Strype, Life and Acts of Matthew Parker, Edmund 
Grindal and John Whitgift; W. P. M. Kennedy, Elizabethan Episcopal 
Administration, vol. i; A. F. Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright and 
Elizabethan Puritanism, and Church and State; Political Aspects of Six¬ 
teenth Century Puritanism; M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism; W. Haller, 
The Rise of Puritanism; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, Separatist; A. P. 
d’Entr^ves, The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought {Hooker); 
P. Lorimer, John Knox and the Church of England; W. K. Jordan, The 
Development of Religious Toleration in England from the beginning of the 
Reformation to the death of Elizabeth; C. Morris, Political Thought in 
England: Tyndale to Hooker; J. E. Neale, Elizabeth / and her Parliaments, 
1559-81. 

Subject V. Spain and the Powers, 1713-32 

Authorities: J. Dumont, Corps universel diplomatique, v6\. vra, part 1, 
pp. 310-14, 324-6, 330-7, 339-42, 345-50, 362-5, 366-71, 389-92, 393-7, 
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401^. 409-12, 415-21, 427-31, 434-6. 436-41,444-7, 458-64, 477, 484-5, 
531-6, 542-5, 545-9, 549-50, 551-5, 555-6; part 2, pp. 3-7, 7-8, 12-13, 
17-18, 26-7, 27-9. 33-J. 34-6, 39-40. 44-50, 78, 78-80, 80-5, 85, 89, 
106-10, 113-14, 114-18, 121-2, 158-60, 160-1; J. Rousset de Missy, 
Recueil historiqiie,\ol v, part 2, pp. 1-140; vol. ix, pp. 1-130; Instructions 
donnees aux Ambassadeurs de la France: en Espagne (ed. A. Morel Fatio), 
vol. II, pp. 187 to the end, vol. in, pp. 1-178; en Maples (ed. J. Reinach), 
pp. 37-51, 167-80; en Florence (ed. E. Driault), pp. 74-145; en Autriche 
(ed. A. Sorel), pp. 151-241; en Hollande (ed. L. Andre & £. Bourgeois), 
vol. II, pp. 323 to the end, vol. in, pp. 1-29; Some Observations upon the 
Asiento Trade (1728); The case of the war in Italy slated (1718); D. Defoe, 
The Trade of France, Italy, Spain and Portugal considered (1713); J. Gee, 
The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain considered {1129)-, G. Uzturiz, 
The Theory and Practice of Commerce and Maritime affairs (1742), trans¬ 
lated into English by J. Kippax; Saint Simon (Louis de Rouvroy, due de), 
Memoires (ed. A. de Boislisle), vols. 38-40; W. Co.xe, Memoirs of the Life 
and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole (Selected passages); Memoirs 
of the Duke of Ripperda (1740); J. Rousset de Missy, Histoire du Cardina. 
Alberoni{\l\9). 

For reference: E. Armstrong, Elizabeth Farnese\ A. Baudrillart, Philippe 
y et la Cour de France', E. Bourgeois, Le Secret du Regent et la politique de 
I'Abbe Dubois', W. Coxc, Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of 
Bourbon', G. Desdevises du Dezert, L'Espagne de Tancien regime. 

Subject VI. The Philosophes 

Authorities: Fontenelle, Entretiens sur la Pluraliie des Mondes Habites 
(1686), and Digressions sur les Anciens et les Modernes (1688), ed. R. 
Shackleton (Clarendon Press. 1955); Bayle, Selections from Bayle's 
Dictionary, ed. by E. A. Beller and M. du P. Lee (Princeton, 1952); 
Voltaire, Essais sur les Maurs (Selected passages); Montesquieu, L'esprit 
des Lois (Selected passages); D’Alembert. Discours preliminaire d I'encyclo- 
pedie {CEuvres, vol. i. Paris, 1821, pp. 17-99); Diderot. Selected Philo¬ 
sophical Writings, ed. by J. Lough (C.U.P., 1953); Diderot and D’Alem¬ 
bert. The Encyclopedia (Selected articles), ed. by J. Lough, 1954; Condillac, 
Traite des Sensations, translated by Geraldine Carr (London, 1930); La* 
Mettrie, L'homme machine, ed. M. Solovine (Paris, 1921); D’Holbach, 
Choix de Textes {comprising pp. 101-204 in D'Holbach et ses Amis, par 
R. Hubert. Paris, 1928); Helvetius, De L'esprit. (Euvres, vol. i. Paris, 
1818 (Selected passages); Rousseau, A Discourse on the Moral Effects of 
the Arts and Sciences', Condorcet, Sketch for a Historical Picture of the 

Progress of the Human Mind, ed. by Stuart Hampshire (Library of Ideas 
London, 1955). 
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For reference; John Morley, Diderot and the Encyclopedists', E. Cassirer, 
The Philosophy of the Enlightenment ; D. Momet, Les Origines intellectuelles 
de la devolution Frangaise (Paris, 1933); C. Frankel, The Faith of Reason: 
the Idea of Progress in the French Enlightenment; C. Becker, The Heavenly 
City of the 18th century Philosophers; K. Martin, French Liberal Thought 
in the 18th century; J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress; R. Hubert, Les 
Sciences sociales dans TEncyclopedic (Paris, 1923). 

Subject VII. The Expansion of the British Economy, 1815-51 

Sources: Reports of the Select Committees on Foreign Trade, 1821 
(Selections); Report of the Select Committee on Artizans and Machinery, 
1824 (Selections); Report of the Select Committee on Manufacturers, 
Commerce and Shipping, 1833 (Selections); Report of the Select Committee 
on the State of Agriculture, 1836 (Selections); Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Import Duties, 1840 (Selections); T. Tooke and W. Newmarch, 
History of Prices (Selections); G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation 
(1851) (Selections). 

For reference: G. M. Young, yictorian England: Portrait of an Age; 
C. R. Fay, Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day; J. H. 
Clapham, The Early Railway Age (An Economic History of Modern 
Britain); W. W. Rostow, The British Economy of the I9th century; W. T. 
Layton and G. Crowther, An Introduction to the Study of Prices; L. H. 
Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875; R. C. O. Matthews, 
Economic Fluctuations in Great Britain, 1833-1842; A. D. Gayer, W. W. 
Rostow, A. J. Schwarz, The Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy, 
1790-1850, 2 vols. 

Subject VIII. Cavour, \85&-6\ 

Authorities: Cavour e I'Inghilterra, vol. i and vol. ii (tomi 1 and 2) 
(Selections); II Carteggio Cavour-Nigra, vol. iii; Carteggio Cavour-Salmour 
(Selections); (Euvre parlementaire du Comte de Cavour, ed. Artom and 
Blanc, 1862 (Selections); Mazzini's Letters to an English Family, vol. ii; 
W. dc la Rive, Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Count Cavour, 
1862. 

For reference: II carteggio Cavour-Nigra, vols. i, ii and iv (Selections); 
W. R. Thayer, The Life and Times of Cavour; A. J. Whyte, The Political 
Life and Letters of Cavour; P. Matter, Cavour et Punite italienne, vol. ni; 
A. Omodeo, Vopera politico del conte di Cavour, vol. ii; D. Mack Smith, 
Cavour and Garibaldi, 1860. 

Note. The greater part of the above material is in French or English; but 
some knowledge of Italian will be necessary. 
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Subject IX. Britain, Russia and Europe, 1875-79 

For study: G. E. Buckle and W. F. Monypenny, The Life of Benjamin 
Disraeli, vol. v. pp. 419-26,439-54(inchs. 11-12); vol. vi.chs. 1-10(1920); 
G. E. Buckle, The Letters of Queen Victoria, 2nd series, vol. Il (1870-78), 
ch. 14, pp. 389-100, 420-2; chs. 15-17. pp. 443-630(1926); Lady G. Cecil, 
Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, vol. ii (1868-80), chs. 4-9 (1921); 
Duke of Argyll, The Eastern Question, 2 vols., vol. i, chs. 4-9; vol. ii, 
chs. 10-13 (1879); Stratford de Redclifle, The Eastern Question, ed. A. P. 
Stanley (1881), nos. 2-8 (letters and memoranda, 1875-8), nos. 11-12 
(article on Turkey, written c. I860, published 1877); H. Temperley and L. 
Penson, Foundations of British Foreign Policy, pp. 117-52, 330-5, 351-89 
(1938); Bismarck, Reflections and Reminiscences, tr. A. J. Butler (1898), 
vol. II, chs. 28-30; German Diplomatic Documents (ed. E. T. S. Dugdale, 
1928), vol. I, chs. 1-8; Documents diplomatiques franfais (1871-1914), 
selections from t. i, nos. 355-4(K), and from t. ii (Paris, 1930); Slavonic 
Review, Russian documents, 1875-78, published by R. W. Seton-Watson 
(in 12 sections): 1924-25, vol. iii, pp. 422-34, 657-83; 1925-26, vol. iv, 
pp. 177-97, 433-62, 733-59; 1926-27, vol. v, pp. 413-34; 1927-28, vol. vi, 
pp.423 33; 1945-47, vols. xxii-xxv (inone), pp. 216-41, 538-61; 1947-48, 
vol. XXVI, pp. 543-62; 1949-50, vol. xxviii, pp. 218-28, 504-15; B. H. 
Sumner, Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880, documents in App. i-vm, 
x-xi (1937). 

For reference: B. H. Sumner, Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880 (1937); 
B. H. Sumner, Ignatiev at Constantinople, 1864-74, in Slavonic Review 
(1932-33), vol. XI, pp. 341-53, 356-71; R. W. Seton-Watson, Disraeli, 
Gladstone and the Eastern Question, 1874-78 (1935); W. L. Lunger, The 
European Alliances and Alignments (New York, 1931); W. G. Wirthwein, 
Britain and the Balkan Crisis, 1875-78. Columbia University Studies, 
no. 407 (New York, 1935); A. Fischel, DerPanslawismus bis zum Weltkrieg, 
esp. chs. 7-9 (Stuttgart, 1919); W. TafTs, The War Scare of W5, in Slavonic 
Review, vol.;x (1930-1), pp. 335-49, 632-49. 

Subject X. The Boxer Uprising: Its Origin and Consequences 

Authorities: Parliamentary papers: Accounts and Papers, 1900, vol. cv, 
pp. 85-717; 1901, vol. xa, pp. 1-591; Hansard, 1901, vol. lxxxix, cc. 680, 
1031, 1192; vol. xci, c. 1358; vol. xcn, c. 35; vol. xciii, c. 596; vol. xcvi, 

420, H. B. Morse, International Relations of the Chinese Empire, vol. iii; 
J. O. P. Bland and E. Backhouse, China under the Empress Dowager', 
G. N. Steiger, China and the Occident ', Wu Ting-fang, The Causes of the 
unpopularity of foreigners in China (Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. vii, no. 1); Henri Cordier, Histoire 
Generate de la Chine, vol. iv, chs. 14 and 15. 
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For reference: G. Casserly, The Land of the Boxers', P. H. Clements. 
The Boxer Rebellion, a political and diplomatic review (Columbia University 
Studies in the History of Economics, 19(K), vol. cv); J. W. Foster, The 
Chinese indemnity. Sir Robert Hart, These from the Land of Sinm\ 
W. A. P. Martin, The Siege in Peking-, N. Oliphant, A Diary of the Siege of 
the Legations in Peking; B. L. Putnam Weale (pseud.), Indiscreet Letters 
from Peking; A. H. Smith, China in Convulsion (2 vols.); J. R. Levenson, 
Liang Ch i Ch'ao and the Mind of Modern China. 

The following Special Subjects have been announced for 1958: 

Subject I. Roman History, 201-167 b.c. 

Authorities and books for reference as for 1957 (Subject I). 

Subject II. The Reign of Stephen 

Authorities and books for reference as for 1957 (Subject II). 

Subject III. Cistercian Origins and the controversies of St Bernard 
with the Cluniacs, with Abelard, and with Gilbert de la Porree 

Authorities and books for reference as for 1957 (Subject III). 

Subject IV. Church and State in France, 1438-84 

Authorities: Selections from the following works: Ordonnances des rois 
de France de la troisieme race, vols. xiii-xix (1732 sqq.); J. Masselin, 
Journal des Etats-Ceneraux de 1484 (1835); P. de Commynes, Memoires 
(cd. J. Calmette, 1924); T. Basin, Histoire des regnes de Charles VII et 
de Louis XI (ed. J. Quicherat, 1855-59); Lettres de Louis XI (ed. E. 
Charavay, etc., 1883-1909); Depeches des ambassadeurs milanais en France 
sous Louis XI et Francesco Sforza (cd. B. de Mandrot and C. Samaran, 
1916-23); J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum collectio, vols. xxix-xxxii; 
A. Mercati, Raccolta dei Concordali.. .tra la S. Sede e le autorita dvili 
(1919, repr. 1954); O. Raynaldus, Annales ecclesiastici, vols. xxviii-xxx 
(ed. A. Theincr, 1864-83); Pius II, Commentarii rerum rtiemorabilium 
(Frankfort, 1614; English translation of first nine books by F. A. Gragg, 
Smith College Studies in History, vols. xxii, xxv, xxx, xxxv, 1937-50). 

For reference: P. Imbart de la Tour, Les origines de la reforme, vols. i, ii 
(1905-9); N. Valois, Histoire de la Pragmatique Sanction de Bourges{\9Q()); 
N. Valois, La crise religieuse du xv siecle. Le pape et le concile, 1418-50 
(1909); V. Martin, Les origines du GalUcanisme (1939); R. Doucet, Les 
institutions de la France au xvi siecle (1948); L. Pastor, History of the 
Popes, vols. i-iv (1891-98): C. J. Hcfele-H. Lcclcrcq, Histoire des Conciles, 
vols. VII ii, viii i (1916-17); H. Jedin, Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, 
vol. I (1949) (an English translation is announced); J. Hashagen, Staat and 
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Kirche vor der Reformation (1931); W. Bertrams, Der neuzeitliche Stoats- 
gedanke und die Konkordate des ausgehenden Mittelaliers (1950). 

Subject V. The Philosophes 

Authorities and books for reference as for 1957 (Subject VI). 

Subject VI. British Interests and Politics and the 

Peace of Paris, 1760-63 

Authorities: Parliamentary History of England, vol. xv, pp. 978-1331 ; 
Memoires of the Marquis of Rockingham, ed. Albemarle, 1852, vol. i> 
pp. 1-164; Chatham Correspondence, ed. John, Earl of Chatham, 1838, 
vol. II, pp. 1-210; Bedford Correspondence, vol. ni, ed. Lord John Russell, 
1846; Memoires and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell, ed. Andrew Bisset, 
1850, vol. II, pp. 281-336; Letters from George HI to Lord Bute, 1756-66, 
ed. Sedgwick, 1939 (Letters 63-271); H. Walpole, Memoires of the Reign 
of George HI, ed. Russell Barker. 1894, vol. i, pp. 1-184; I. Mauduit, 
Considerations on the present German ^Var, 5th edition, 1761; M. Postle- 
thwayt, British Commercial interest explained and improved, 1757, vol. I, 
chs. 16-19, vol. 11 (550 pages). 

For reference: L. B. Namier, England in the Age of the American 
Revolution', Basil Williams, The Life of iVilliam Pitt, Earl of Chatham', 
Richard Pares, War and Trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763', J. S. Corbett, 
England in the Seven Years War', L. H. Gipson, The British Empire before 
the American Revolution; The North Briton (nos. 1-46). 

Subject VII. The Expansion of the British Economy, 1815-51 

Sources and books for reference as for 1957 (Subject VII). 

Subject VIII. Cavowr, 1856-61 

Authorities and books for reference as for 1957 (Subject VIII). 

Subject IX. Britain, Russia, and Europe, 1875-79 

Books for study and for reference as for 1957 (Subject IX). 

Subject X. The Boxer Uprising: Its Origin and Consequences 

Authorities and books for reference as for 1957 (Subject X). 

Recommended Books for the Tripos 

The Faculty Board of History have published the following list of 
books. Except where certain works, or portions thereof, are definitely 
prescribed ‘For study*, no candidate should feel bound to consult 
all the books here recommended; nor should he limit himself to 
them; nor regard the various subjects as defined by their respective 
book-lists. 
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Parts I and n 
Ancient History 

Contemporary Sources: Herodotus (Books i, m-vi); Thucydides, History 
of the Peloponnesian War (Books i, ii or vi, vn); Aristophanes (e.g. Achar- 
nians, Knights, Wasps, Peace); Polybius, Book vi; Cicero, Select Letters 
(ed. W, W. How, 1926); Tacitus, Annals (Books i-vi or xm-xvi). Agricola; 
Plutarch, Liyes (e.g. Pericles, Alcibiades, Alexander, Agis and Cleomenes, 
Cato the Elder, the Gracchi, Sulla, Caesar ); Suetonius, Lives of the Emperors 
(e.g. Julius Caesar, Augustus, Claudius, Nero, Vespasian); Pliny, Letters, 
Book X (to Trajan); Lewis and Reinhold, Roman Civilization, vol. i The 
Republic, vol. ii The Empire. 

Secondary authorities: Bury, History of Greece, 3rd ed., revised by 
R. Meiggs, 1951; Cary, History of Rome ; Zimmem, The Greek Common¬ 
wealth, 5th ed., 1931; Greenidge, Roman Public Life; Glotz, The Greek 
City and its Institutions; Homo, Roman Political Institutions; Jard6, The 
Formation of the Greek People; Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius; Tam, Hellenistic Civilisation (3rd ed., revised by G. T. Griffith, 
1952); Marsh, The Founding of the Roman Empire (2nd ed., 1927); 
Charlesworth, The Roman Empire; Parker, A History of the Roman 
World from a.d. 138-337; Jones, Constantine and the Conversion of 
Europe; Stevenson, Roman Provincial Administration. 

Useful sections on ancient history will be found in vols. i and n of 
European Civilization, its Origin and Development, edited by E. Eyre. 

For reference: The Cambridge Ancient History; Grote, History of Greece 
(chs. 67-90); Mommsen, History of Rome (Book tv); Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. J. B. Bury) (chs. 1-17); Frank, An Economic 
History of Rome, 2nd ed.; Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History 
of the Roman Empire; Heitland, Agricola: a Study in Agriculture and Rustic 
Life in the Ancient World; Toutain, The Economic Life of the Ancient World; 
Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work; Hill, The Roman Middle Class in the 
Republican Period; Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World; Scullard, Roman Politics, 220-150 b.c.; Thompson, A 
History of Ancient Geography. 

Medieval European History 

Contemporary Sources: Henderson, Select Historical Documents of the 
Middle Ages; Laffan, Select Documents of European History, vol. i, 800- 
1492. 

Secondary authorities: Lo\.,The End of the Ancient World and the Beginning 
of the Middle Ages; Dawson, The Making of Europe; Crawford, Anglo- 
Saxon Influence on Western Christendom, 600-800; Vasiliev, History of the 
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Byzantine Empire (1952 ed.); Baynes, Byzantine Studies and other Essays; 
Knowles, The Monastic Order in England; Haskins, The Normans in 
European History; Runctman, The History of the Crusades; Bloch, La 
Societe Feodale; Ganshof, Feudalism (tr. Grierson); Petit-Dutaillis, The 
Feudal Monarchy in France and England; Folz, L'idee d'empire en Occident 
du y* au XIV* siecle; Ullmann, The Growth of Papa! Government in the 
Middle Ages; Barraclough, The Origins of Modern Germany; Thompson, 
Feudal Germany; Pirenne, Economic and Social History of Medieval 
Europe, and Belgian Democracy; Southern, The Making of the Middle 
Ages; Poole, Illustrations of Medieval Thought and Learning; Haskins, 
The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century; Gilson, La Philosophie au moyen 
age (3rded., 1952); Vinogradoff, Roman Law in Medieval Europe; Knowles, 
The Religious Orders in England, vol. i; Sabatier, Vie de S. Francois 
d'Assise; Mollat, Les Papes d'Avignon; de Lagarde, La naissance de I'esprit 
lalque au declin du moyen-dge, vols. i and ii; Huizinga, The Waning of the 
Middle Ages; Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy; 
Lethaby (revised by Talbot Rice); Medieval Art. 

For reference: The Cambridge Medieval History; The Cambridge 
Economic History of Europe; Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire; Lavisse, Histoire de France; Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders; 
Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages; R. W. & 
A. J. Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West; Rashdall, 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (ed. Powicke & Emden); 
Creighton, History of the Papacy from the Great Schism to the Sack of 
Rome; v. Pastor, The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle 
Ages, vols. l-v. 

Modern European History 


Contemporary Works: (Tandidates are advised to acquaint themselves, 
in the original or in translation, with some contemporary works of 
import^ce. Those listed below are mentioned merely as specimens of books 
which illustrate contemporary life and manners, or throw light on the 

motives of outstanding personalities, or have to an unusual degree in¬ 
fluenced the development of thought. 


MachiaveUi, The Prince-, Erasmus. The Praise of Folly, Busbecq, Turkish 
filers; Lumer, Address to the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation (ed. Wace); Loyola, Spiritual Exercises-, Giles Fletcher, Of the 

Society); Descartes, A Discourse on 
Afe/tod; Richelieu, Testament Politique-, Sir WiUiam Temple. Observations 

TJtt^Tt "‘"'O'- 

ContZ, fYoung, Travels in France; Rousseau, 
Coniral Social; Fichte, Addresses to the German Nation; Mazzini, The 

Duties of Man; Marx & Engels. The Communist Manifesto; Bismarck. 
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Reflections and Recollections; Grey, Twenty-five Years; Oakeshott, The 
Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe. 

Secondary Works: Lord AcioUyLectures on Modern History; Burckhardt, 
The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy; Brandi, Charles V; von Ranke, 
History of the Popes (Books i-vni); Heckscher, Mercantilism; Braudel, La 
Mediterranee et le Monde mediterranean a Vepoque de Philippe 11; Clark, 
The Seventeenth Century; Hazard, La Crise de la Conscience Eiiropeenne, 
1680-1715; Klyuchevsky, History of Russia, vols. m-v; Sorel, VEurope 
et la R^alution Frangaise, vol. i; de Tocqueville, L'Ancien Regime et la 
Revolution (tr. W. M. Patterson); Mathiez, The French Revolution; Fisher, 
Bonapartism; Croce, History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century; 
de Ruggiero, History of European Liberalism; Clapham, The Economic 
Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914; Eyck, Bismarck and the 
German Empire; Langer, European Alliances and Alignments, and The 
Diplomacy of Imperalism. 

For reference: The Cambridge Modern History; The Rise of Modern 
Europe, ed. W. L. Langer; Peuples et Civilisations, histoire g^nfrale, ed. 
L. Halphen, etc.; Histoire de France, ed. E. Lavisse; Bertrand Russell, 
History of Western Philosophy. 

Part I 

English Economic History 

Sources: Bland, Brown & Tawney, English Economic History (select 
documents); Hone, The Manor and Manorial Records; Toulmin Smith, 
English Gilds; Tawney & Power, Tudor Economic Documents, 3 vols.; 
A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England (ed. E. Lamond); 
Mun, England's Treasure by Foreign Trade; Adam Smith, Wealth of 
Nations; Defoe, A Tour of the whole Island of Britain; Malihus, First Essay 
on Population (1798) (reprinted for the Royal Economic Society); The Poor 
Law Report, 1834; The Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression 
of Trade and Industry, 1886. 

Secondary authorities: Clapham, A Concise Economic History of Britain; 
Ashley, Economic History; Carus-Wilson, Elssays in Economic History; 
Maitland, Township and Borough; Homans, English Villagers of the 13lh 
Century; Power, The Wool Trade in English Medieval History; Vino- 
gradoff, Villeinage in England; Unwin, Studies in Economic History,pzxii; 
part II, chs. 4, 5, 7; Thrupp, The Merchant Class of Medieval London; 
Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the 16th century, and Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism; Heckscher, Mercantilism (English translation), vol. i, 
pt. I, ch. 1; ch. 2, §§1-2; ch. 4; ch. 6; ch. 7, §§I, 5-8; vol. ii, pt. 2; pt. 3; 
ch. 3; ch. 4, §§ 1-2; Ernie, English Farming, Past and Present; Scott, Joint 
Stock Companies, vol. i; Nef, Rise of the British Coal Industry, 2 vols.; 
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Wadsworth & Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire; Griffith, 
Population Problems of the Age of Malthus; Fay, Great Britain from Adam 
Smith to the Present Day; Ashton, The Industrial Revolution, 1760-1830; 
Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution; Ashton & Sykes, The Coal 
Industry of the I8th century; Court, Concise Economic History of hhodern 
Britain; Halevy, History of the English People in the I9th century, vol. i; 
Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875; Clapham, An Economic 
History of Modern Britain; Rostow, British Economy of the I9lh century; 
Bowley, Wages in the United Kingdom in the I9ih century; Burn, The 
Economic History of Steelmaking, 1867-1939; Darby, An Historical 
Geography of England before 1800. 

Books on Economic Theory: Hicks, The Social Framework; Samuelson, 
Economics, an Introductory Analysis; Crowther, An Outline of Money. 

English Constitutional History (to 1485) 

For study: Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (from vol. i, ch. 9 
onwards), and Select Charters illustrative of English Constitutional History 
(ed. Davis); Pollock & Maitland, History of English Law (2nd ed.); 
Stephenson & Marcham, Sources of English Constitutional History. 

For reference: 

Sources: Whitelock, English Historical Documents, vol. i, 500-1042; 
Douglas & Greenaway, English Historical Documents, vol. Ii, 1042-1189; 
Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond (transl. in King’s Classics or Nelson’s 
Medieval Classics); Fortescue, Governance of England C. Plummer). 

Genera! Works: Oxford History of England; Holdsworth, History of 
English Law, vols. i-iu (3rd ed.); Galbraith, Studies in the Public Records; 
Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, vols. I and in; vol. iv, 
ch. 10, section 4; Schramm, A History of the English Coronation. 

Special Studies: Stenton, The First Century of English Feudalism; 
Painter, Studies in the History of the English Feudal Barony (Johns 
Hopkins Studies), and The Reign of King John; Brooke, The English Church 
and the Papacy from the Conquest to the Reign of John; Powicke, Stephen 
Lang ton, and King Henry HI and the Lord Edward; Knowles, The Monastic 
Order in England, and The Religious Orders in England; Maitland, Forms of 
Action at the Common Law; Plucknett, Ugislation of Blward I; Pantin 
The English Church in the XIV Century; Baldwin, The King's Council; 
Lapsley, Crown, Community and Parliament in the Later Middle Ages' Tail 
The Medieval English Borough; Cam, Liberties and Communities; Putnam’ 
Proceedings before the Justices of the Peace in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries, Introduction (Ames Foundation); Steel, Richard //; Chrimcs. 
English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century ; Hamilton Thompson 
The English Clergy and their Organisation in the Later Middle Ages. 
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English Constitutional History (1485-1760) 

For study: Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents, and Constitutional 
Documents of the reign of James /; Gardiner, Constitutional Documents of 
the Puritan Revolution-, Costin & Watson, Law and Working of the 
Constitution, vol. i; Holdsworth, History of English Law, vols. i, iv, vi, x; 
Keir, The Constitutional History of Modern Britain-, Tanner, Constitutional 
Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century. 

For reference: 

Sources: Tyndale, The Obedience of a Christian Man-, Sir Thomas 
Smith, De Republica Anglorum (ed. L. Alston); Hooker, Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, Book vin; Clarendon, History of the Great Rebellion, 
and Continuation of the Life-, Milton, Areopagitica and other Prose Works 
(Everyman’s Library); Viscount Bolingbroke, The Idea of a Patriot King 
(ed. A. Hassall). 

General Works: Maitland, The Constitutional History of England, 
Pickthorn, Early Tudor Government (2 vols.); Neale, Elizabeth I and her 
Parliaments-, Mcllwain, The High Court of Parliament, and Constitu¬ 
tionalism Ancient and Modern-, Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings', Judson, 
The Crisis of the Constitution -, Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1656; 
Gough, Fundamental Law in English Constitutional History, Thomson. A 
Constitutional History of England, 1642-1801; Clark, The Later Stuarts-, 
Macaulay, History of England (esp. chs. 8-10); Lecky, History of England 
in the I8ih century. 

Special studies: Zee\e\d, Foundations of Tudor Policy, Pollard, Wolsey, 
Elton, The Tudor Revolution in Government-, Neale, The Elizabethan House 
of Commons; Notestein, The Winning of the Initiative by the House of 
Commons; Usher, The Rise and Fall of the High Commission ; Woodhouse, 
Puritanism and Liberty, being the Army Debates 1647-9; Firth, The House 
of Lords during the Civil War; Feiling, History of the Tory Party, 1640- 
1714; Browning, Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds (3 
vols.); Trevelyan, The English Revolution, and England in the Age of Queen 
Anne; Rail, Thoughts on the Union with Scotland; Plumb, Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

Constitutional History of Great Britain 
AND the British Empire (from 1760) 

For study: Costin & Watson, Law and Working of the Constitution; 
Lecky, History of England in the I8th Century; Oxford History of England; 
Dicey, The Law of the Constitution (9th ed., ed. E. C. S. Wade). 

For reference: 

Sources: Burke, Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents, and 
Reflections on the Revolution in France; Paine, Rights of Man: Bagehot, 
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The English Constitution; Report of the Committee on Ministers' Powers 
(1932; Cmd. paper 4060); Curtis &. McDowell, Irish Historical Documents, 
1172-1922. 

General Works: Maitland, The Constitutional History of England; 
Hal6vy, History of the English People in the Nineteenth Century; Holds- 
worth, History of English Law, vols. x, XI ; Lecky, A History of Ireland in 
the I8th Century; Wade & Godfrey Phillips, Constitutional Law; Keir, 
The Constitutional History of Modern Britain; Thomson, A Constitutional 
History of England, 1642-1801. 

Special studies: Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
George III, vol. i; and England in the Age of the American Revolution; 
Pares, King George III and the Politicians; Young, Victorian England, the 
Portrait of an Age; S. & B. Webb, English Local Government, vols. l-lil, 
and History of Trade Unionism (1920 ed.); Finer, The Life and Times of 
Sir Edwin Chadwick; Locker Lampson, A consideration of the state of 
Ireland in the I9th century; Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in England 
during the Nineteenth Century; Jennings, Cabinet Government, and 
Parliament; Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel. 

Works on the British Empire: 

Sources: Keith, Selected Speeches and Documents on British Colonial 
Policy, 1763-1917, and Selected Speeches and Documents on the British 
Dominions, 1918-31; Lord Durham, Report on the Affairs of British North 
America (ed. Lucas, vol. ii, or ed. Coupland, abridged). 

General Works: Cambridge History of the British Empire, vols. and lii; 
Keith, The Constitutional History of the First British Empire, and 
Responsible Government in the Dominions {1928 ed.); Wheare, The Statute 
of Westminster and Dominion Status (5th ed.); Hancock, Survey of British 
Commonwealth Affairs, vol. i; Walker, The British Empire: its Structure 
and Spirit; Wight, The Development of the Legislative Council, 1906-1945; 
Brady, Democracy in the Dominions (2nd ed.). 

The History of Political Thought 

Texts for study: Plato, The Republic (in translation); Aristotle, Politics 
(in translation); St Augustine, De Civitate Dei, Book iv, chs. 1-6 and 
Book XIX (in translation); St Thomas Aquinas, Selected Political Writings 
(ed. A. P. d’EnlrSves); Dante, Monorchia (in translation); Machiavelli, II 
Principe (in translation); Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Preface. Book i, chs. 1-10 and Book vin; Hobbes, Uviathan; Locke! 
Second Treatise of Government ; Montesquieu, De PEsprit des Lois, Books 
i-vi, and XI, chs. 1-6, xv and xix; Rousseau, Du Conlrat Social; 

Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France; Tom Paine, Rights of 
Man. 
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Texts for reference: Plato, Crito, Corgias, and Laws, Books iv-vii and x 
and Epistle vii (in translation); Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics (in trans¬ 
lation); Cicero, De Republica (translated and edited by G. H. Sabine & 
S. B. Smith); Barker, from Alexander to Constantine; John of Salisbury 
Policraticus (translated and edited by J. Dickinson); Lewis (ed.), Medieval 
Political Ideas; Machiavelli, Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livy; 
Luther, To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation; Bodin, Six Book’s 
of the Commonwealth (Selections, ed. M. J. Tooley); The Putney and 
mitehall Debates, etc.; in A. S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty; 
Hume, Essays; T Encyclopedic of Diderot and d'Alembert; Selected Articles 
(ed. J. Lough); Rousseau, Discours sur les Origines de I'lnegalite. 

For reference: Janet, Histoire de la Science Politique; McIIwain, 
Constitutionalism Ancient and Modern; Troeltsch, Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches (tr. O. Wyon); Sinclair, A History of Greek Political 
Thought; Zimmem, The Greek Commonwealth; A. J. & R. W, Carlyle, 
Medieval Political Theory in the IVest, vol. i; Kern, Kingship and Law in 
the Middle Ages (tr. S. B. Chrimes); d’Entr^ves, The Medieval Contribu¬ 
tion to Political Thought; Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government in 
the Middle Ages; Woolf, Bartolusof Sassoferrato; de Lagarde, Lanaissance 
de I'esprit laique au declin du moyen age, vols. i and ii, and Recherches sur 
Tesprit politique de la Reforme; Allen, A History of Political Thought in 
the Sixteenth Century; Morris, Political Thought in England: Tyndale to 
Hooker; Strauss, Natural Right and History; Stephen, History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii; Becker, The Heavenly City of 
the Eighteenth Century Philosophers. 

History of the United States of America 

Documents: Commager, Documents of American History; Hacker, The 
Shaping of the American Tradition; Cushman, Leading Constitutional 
Decisions; Bogart & Thompson, Readings in the Economic History of the 
United States; Madison, Journal of the Federal Convention of\1%1 (G. Hunt 
& J. B. Scott, ed.); The Federalist (Blackwell’s Political Texts); de Toeque- 
ville. Democracy in America; Koch & Peden, The Life and Selected Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson (Modem Library). 

General Works: C. A. & M. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization; 
Morison & Commager, The Growth of the American Republic (1951 ed.); 
Schlesinger, Political and Social Growth of the American People; Brogan, 
The American Political System (1947 ed.); Parkes, The American People. 
For reference: 

Economic: Kirkland, A History of American Economic Life; Wright, 
Economic History of the United States; Williamson, The Growth of the 
American Economy; Allan Nevins, John D. Rockefeller; Perlman, 
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History of Trade Unionism in the United States; Hansen, The Atlantic 
Migration. 

Social: Turner, The United States, 1830-50, and The Frontier in American, 
History; Semple, American History and its Geographic Conditions; 
Farrington, Main Currents in American Thought; Gabriel, The Course of 
American Democratic Thought; Faulkner, The Quest for Social Justice, 
1898-1914; Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 1878-98; Henry Adams, 
The Education of Henry Adams. 

Political: Swisher, American Constitutional Development; Schuyler, The 
Constitution of the U.S.A., and Historical Survey of its Formation; Beard, 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution; Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of 
Jackson; Randall, The Civil IVar and Reconstruction; Hicks, The Populist 
Revolt; Buck, The Road to Reunion; Randall, Lincoln the President ; Pringle, 
Theodore Roosevelt; Link, IVoodrow IVilson and the Progressive Era; 
Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins. 

Diplomatic: Bemis, Diplomatic History of the United States; Bailey, 
A Diplomatic History of the American People; Bemis (ed.), American 
Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy. 

Part 11 

Theories of the Modern State 

For study: Hegel, Philosophy of Right (ed. by T. M. Knox); Bentham, 
A Fragment on Government, and The Theory of Legislation; Mill, Utili¬ 
tarianism, and On Liberty; Marx & Engels, The Communist Manifesto; 
Engels, Anti-Diihring; Green, Lectures on the Principles of Political Obliga¬ 
tion ; Oakeshott, The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe. 

For reference: Cobban, Rousseau and the Modern State; Ritchie, 
Natural Rights; Plamenatz, Consent, Freedom and Political Obligation; 
Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies; Hal6vy, The Growth of Philo¬ 
sophic Radicalism; Fitzjames Stephen, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity; 
Mazzini, The Duties of Man and other Essays (Everyman); Rosenberg, 
Democracy and Socialism; Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy; Tawney, The Acquisitive Society; Veblen, The Theory of the 
Leisure Class; Figgis, Churches in the Modern State; Moore, Ethics; 
Russell, Power: A New Social Analysis; Allen, Law in the Making; 
Friedmann, Legal Theory (2nd ed., 1949). 

Principles of Economics 

Marshall, Principles of Economics; Caimcross, Introduction to Econo¬ 
mics (or Benham, Economics (4th ed.); or Samuelson, Economics and 
Introductory Analysis; or Stonier & Hague, A Text Book on Economic 
Theory); Pigou, Income; Henderson, Supply and Demand; Hicks, The 
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Social Framework-, Robertson, Money’, Robinson, Introduction to the 
Theory of Employment-, Sayers, Modern Banking (3rd ed.); Whale, Inter- 
national Trade-, Hansen, Monetary Theory and Fiscal Policy. 

The Expansion of Europe 

General Works: Keller, Colonisation: a study of the founding of new 
societies; Leroy-Beaulieu, De la colonisation chez les peuples modernes (6th 
ed., 1908): de Kat Angelino, Colonial Policy, vol. i (1931); Wyndham, 
The Atlantic and Slavery; Moon, Imperialism and World Politics; Parry, 
Europe and a wider world; Stalin, Marxism and the colonial question. 

For reference: Cambridge History of the British Empire; Baker, A 
History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration (2nd ed., 1937); 
Latourette, History of the Expansion of Christianity; Ch. A. Julien (ed.), 
Les techniciens de la colonisation. 

Regional studies: Prestage, The Portuguese Pioneers; Haring, The Spanish 
Empire in America; Parry, The Spanish Theory of Empire in the Sixteenth 
Century; Kirkpatrick, Latin America; Freyre, The Masters and the Slaves; 
Wrong, Rise and Fall of New France; PriesiXey, France Overseas: a study of 
Modern Imperialism; de la Roncifere, Histoire de la Marine Franfaise, 
vols. IV and v; Fumivall, Netherlands India, a study of plural economy; 
Vlekke, Nusantara: a history of the East Indian archipelago; Fumivall, 
Colonial Policy and Practice; Thompson & Garralt, Rise and Fulfilment of 
British rule in India; Foster, England'squest of Eastern Trat/e; O’Malley (ed.), 
Modern India and the West; Hunter, History of British India, 1500-1700; 
Whiteway, The Rise of the Portuguese power in India, 1497-1550; Newton 
The European Nations in the West Indies, 1493-1688; Ragatz, The Fall of 
the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833; Martin, Hire des 
negriers, 1714-1774; Lugard, The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa; 
Lord Hailey, An African Survey (2nd ed. 1945); Sir A. Pym, Economic 
History of Tropical Africa; de Kiewiet, A History of South Africa, Social 
and Economic; Hancock, Australia; Ward, British policy in the South 
Pacific, 1786-1893; Hudson, The Far East and World Politics; Hughes, The 
Invasion of China by the Western World; Douglas, Europe and the Far East, 
1506-1912(1913 ed.); P&iiO\x\\n,La Questiond'extr^me Orient, 1840-1940; 
Sansom, The western world and Japan; Allen, A short economic history of 
Modern Japan, 1867-1937; Yakhontoff, Russia and the Soviet Union in the 
Far East ; Lorimer, The population of the U. S.S.R.; Krausse, Russia in Asia. 
a Record and a Study, 155g-1899: Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial 
System, 1578-1660; Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs; 
Jenks, The migration of British Capital to 1875; Walker, The British 
Empire, its Structure and Spirit. 
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Western Europe and the Outside World, 1100-1500 

Contemporary Sources: Usamah (Ousama), Memoirs, transl. by P. K. 
Hitti, New York, 1929 (or transl. by G. R. Potter, London, 1929); Marco 
Polo, Travels, transl. by A. Ricci (Broadway Travellers), London, 1931 (or 
other editions); Contemporaries of Marco Polo {William of Rubruck, John 
of Plan de Carpini, Odoric of Pordenone, Benjamin of Tudeld), ed. by 
M. Komroff, London, 1928 (or other editions); Sir Henry Yule, Cathay 
and the Way Thither, revised ed. by H. Cordier, 4 vols. (Hakluyt Soc.) 
(London, 1913-16); Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlane, 1403-1406, transl. by 
G. Le Strange (Broadway Travellers), London, 1928; Pero Tafur, Travels 
and Adventures, 1435-1439, transl. by Malcolm Letts (Broadway Travel¬ 
lers), London, 1926; The Voyages of Cadamosto, transl. by G. R. Crone 
(Hakluyt Soc.), London, 1937; A Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da 
Gama, 1497-1499, transl. by E. G. Ravenstein (Hakluyt Soc.), London, 
1898; Select Documents illustrating the Four Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus, transl. by C. Jane (Hakluyt Soc.), 2 vols, London, 1930-33. 

Secondary authorities: Kimble, Geography in the Middle Ages (London, 
1938); Beazley, The Dawn of Modern Geography, vols. ii, ill (London, 
1901-6); Newton (ed.). Travel and Travellers in the Middle Ages (London, 
1926); Wright, Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades (New York, 
1925); Atiya, The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages (London, 1938); 
Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen age, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
1936); Bovill, Caravans of the Old Sahara (Oxford, 1933); Prestage, The 
Portuguese Pioneers (London, 1933). 

For reference: Duhem, Le Systeme du Monde, vols. ii-vi (Repr., Paris, 
1954); Hitti, History of the Arabs, 5th ed. (London. 1951); Grousset] 
L'Empire du Uvant (Paris, 1946); Miller. Essays on the Latin Orient 
(Cambridge, 1921); Cahen, La Syrie du Nord a I'epoQue des Croisades 
(Paris, 1940); Mercier, Histoire de I'Afrique septentionale, vol. ii (Paris, 
1888); Grousset, L'Empire des Steppes (Paris, 1939); Desmond Martin, 
The Rise of Chingis Khan and his conquest of North China (Baltimore! 
1950); Vaughan, Europe and the Turks (Liverpool, 1954); The Legacy of 
Islam, ed. Arnold & Guillaume (Oxford, 1931). 

(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 

(1) The Preliminary Examination for Part I of the Historical 

Tripos 

The subjects of examination are as follows: 

(1) Subjects for an English Essay 

17 


SH 
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(2) English Economic History 

This paper is divided into three sections (before c. 1540, c. 1540-1776, 
since 1776). The first section deals mainly with the period subsequent to 
1066. Candidates must satisfy the Examiners in any two sections of the 
paper. They are allowed, but not required, to attempt one or more ques¬ 
tions in the remaining section. 

(3) English Constitutional History (1485-1760) 

Candidates must show evidence of their ability to use and interpret 
contemporary documents bearing on Constitutional History (by extracts 
for comment or otherwise). 

(4) Medieval European History 

A survey of European History from a.d. 284 to a.d. 1492, in its political 
constitutional, cultural, social, and economic aspects. Candidates may be 
given an opportunity to answer a question on general historical develop¬ 
ments within the range of the whole paper. 

(5) Modem European History 

A survey of European History from a.d. 1492 to the present day in its 
political, constitutional, cultural, social, and economic aspects. Can¬ 
didates may be given an opportunity to answer a question on general 
historical developments within the range of the whole paper. 

Candidates must take Papers 1, 2, and 3, and either 4 or 5. 

(2) The Preliminary Examination for Part II of the Historical 

Tripos 

The papers in this examination are taken from amongst the 
papers for Part II of the Tripos. Candidates who wish to be 
classed must take Paper 1 (Essay) and any three of the other 
papers in Part II, except Papers 2 and 3 (Papers 4 and 5 count as 
one paper, and Papers 6 and 7 count as one paper, so that a candidate 
who offers one of these pairs of papers will take five papers in all). 
No candidate may take any paper which he would not be allowed to 
offer in Part II of the Tripos. Candidates may also be entered for 
Paper 1 and either one or two other papers only but the names of 
such candidates will not be published in the class-list. 

(C) THE SPECIAL EXAMINATION IN HISTORY FOR 

THE ORDINARY B.A. DEGREE 

The examination consists of the following five papers of which eveiy 
candidate must offer Papers (1), (2), and (5), and Paper (3) or Paper (4): 
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(I) History of England since 1815; (2) History of Europe since 
1815; (3) History of the United States since 1783; (4) History of the 
British Empire since 1783; (5) A prescribed subject: for 1957, Nelson. 

A candidate who has been classed in Part I of the Historical Tripos 
or has received an allowance thereon may not offer Paper (3) if he 
offered Paper 9 in the Tripos. 

The following works are prescribed: 

Paper 1. E. L. Woodward, The Age of Reform 1815-70; R. C. K. Ensor, 
England 1870-1914. 

Paper 2. A. J. Grant & H. W. V. Temperley (ed. L. Penson), Europe in 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 

Paper 3. A. Nevins & H. S. Commager, America: the Story of a Free 
People', J. T. Adams, The Epic of America. 

Paper 4. Lord Elton, Imperial Commonwealth', J. A. Williamson, Great 
Britain and the Empire. 

Paper 5. Southey, Life of Nelson-, Admiral Sir W. M. James, The Durable 
Moment, Horatio Nelson (1948); Mahan, Life of Nelson (1899) 
Chs. 7-10, 16. 17, 19-23. 


LAW 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates for: 

(A) The Law Tripos and its Qualifying Examinations. 

(B) The Special Examinations for the Ordinary B.A. Degree. 

(C) The Diplomas in (a) Comparative Legal Studies and (6) Inter¬ 
national Law. 

(D) The examination for the degree of Bachelor of Law. 

(A) THE LAW TRIPOS AND ITS QUALIFYING 

EXAMINATIONS 

(1) Law Qualifying Examination I 

This examination, which is taken at the end of the lirst year, is held 
in the Easter Term, and also in October. 

Subjects of examination 
1. Roman Law 

OuUines of Roman Private Law and the history of Roman UgislaUve 
and Judicial Processes. Two papers covering in outline 

(1) The History of Ugislative and Judicial Processes, the Law of 
Persons, Universal Succession and Legacy. 


i7*a 
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(2) The Elementary Principles of the Law of Property and Obligations. 
Passages for translation may be set only from the Institutes of Gaius, 
Book i; Book ii, §§1-96; Book ni, §§88-225. 

2. Historical Introduction to the English Legal System 
One paper: 

(1) History and Present Organization of the Courts. 

(2) Legal Authorities and their Uses. 

(3) The Legal Profession. 

3. Historical Introduction to Constitutional Law 
One paper: 

(1) The Beginning of Parliamentary Monarchy, 1485-1714. 

(2) The Eighteenth-Century Constitution. 

(3) The Age of Reform, 1782-1867. 

(4) Parliamentary Government, 1867-1937. 

4. Historical Introduction to International Law 
One paper: 

(1) International Law and International Relations. 

(2) The Legal Organization of International Society. 

All papers are of three hours, and all must be taken. 

(2) Part I of the Law Tripos 

Candidates may take Part I in their second year if in the first year 
they passed Law Qualifying Examination I; orone year after obtaining 
honours in another Tripos Examination, but not later than the fourth 
year. 

The Faculty Board of Law may permit a student who before 
coming into residence has passed an approved examination in Law 
to be a candidate in his first year without having passed Law 
Qualifying Examination I. 

Subjects of examination 

Candidates are required to take Papers 1, 2, and three others from 
Papers 3-7 of the list of papers to be found under Part II of the Law 
Tripos below. 

(3) Law Qualifying Examination II 

A candidate who has obtained honours in Part I of another 
Tripos, and has not been a candidate for Part I of the Law Tripos or 
Law Qualifying Examination I, may take Law Qualiiying Examina¬ 
tion II. 
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Subjects of examinatioD 

Candidates are required to take Paper 1 and three from Papers 2-7 
of the list of papers to be found under Part II of the Law Tripos 
below. 

(4) Part II of the Law Tripos 

Candidates may take Part II in their third or fourth years if 
they have obtained honours in Part 1 of the Law Tripos or have 
passed Law Qualifying Examination 11 or have obtained honours in 
another Tripos Examination in the year next before that in which 
they are candidates for Part 11. (The Faculty Board of Law may for 
special reasons waive the requirement of passing Law Qualifying 
Examination II in the previous year.) 

The Faculty Board of Law may permit a student who was granted 
the privilege of being a candidate for honours in Part 1 in his first 
year, and who has so obtained honours, to be a candidate for Part II 
in his second year; they may also permit a student who before 
coming into residence has passed an approved examination in Law 
to be a candidate after keeping one term without having passed 
any examination since coming into residence. 

Subjects of examination 

Candidates are required to take five papers from Papers 4-15, of 
which at least three must be from Papers 8-15; but 

(1) they may not take any paper taken by them in a previous 
year; 

(2) fourth-year candidates who did not in their third year obtain 
honours in a Tripos Examination or pass Law Qualifying 
Examination II must (unless the Faculty Board exempt them 
from this requirement) take a sixth paper from Papers 4-15. 

The list of papers (from which papers for Part I and for Law 
Qualifying Examination II must also selected in accordance with 
the rules for those examinations given above) is as follows: 

1. Public International Law 

One paper. Peace, War, and Neutrality. 

The paper contains mainly questions on the law of peace, including 
settlement of disputes, and international organization. Questions are not 
set on the details of the law of war and neutrality. 

2. Roman Law I 

One paper. 

Property and Obligations and (in outline) Actions. Passages for transla¬ 
tion are set only from the Institutes of Gaius, Book u, §§1-96; Book m, 
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§§88-225, and of Justinian. Book n, Titles 1-9; Book m, Titles 13-29; 
Book IV, Titles 1-5. 

Questions are not set expressly on the History of Roman Law, the Law 
of Persons, Universal Succession and Legacies, but students are expected 
to know the elements of the law relating to these topics, and of the general 
history of Roman Law. 

3. Roman Law 11 
One paper. 

Actions, and a selected portion of the Digest. Passages for translation 
are set only from the Institutes of Gaius, Book rv, and of Justinian, 
Book rv, Titles 6-18, and from the selected portion of the Digest, which is 
for 1957 and 1958, XLvn, 2 (Theft). 

Questions are not set expressly on the History of Roman Law, the Law 
of Persons, Property, Universal Succession and Legacies, or Obligations 
(except in so far as such questions arise from the selected portion of 
the Digest), but students will be expected to know the elements of 
the law relating to these topics, and of the general history of Roman 
Law. 

4. Constitutional Law 
One paper. 

Constitutional Law of the United Kingdom with particular reference to 
the general principles of the constitution; the constitutional relations 
between the United Kingdom and other parts of the British Common¬ 
wealth and Empire. 

5. Criminal Law 
One paper. 

The substantive law and the leading principles of evidence. 

6. Introduction to the Law of Contract and Tort 

(Including the history, sources, and literature of this branch of English 
law.) One paper. 

A. Contract. Substantive law and history, (i) The formation of contract: 
offer, acceptance, and consideration, (ii) Special formal requirements: 
Statute of Frauds, Sale of Goods Act, Hire Purchase Act. (iii) Capa¬ 
city: particularly infants, (iv) Forms of Action with particular 
reference to debt, covenant, deceit, and assumpsit, (v) History of 
consideration. 

B. Tort. Substantive law and history, (i) Elementary survey of the scope 

of the law of tort, remedies, and parties, (ii) The origin and history 
of trespass, (iii) The modem law of trespass with special reference to 
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trespass to the person, including malicious prosecution in connexion 
with false imprisonment, (iv) Origin and history of case. Trover and 
conversion, nuisance, negligence, and defamation, (v) The modern 
law of deceit and defamation, with mention of injurious falsehood. 

7. Introduction to the Law of Real Property 

(Including the history and sources of this branch of English law.) 

One paper, 

(i) Tenures and Estates. The general characteristics, under the modern 
law, of fee simple, entailed interest, lease, (ii) The historical development 
of fee simple, fee tail, lease, future interests, (iii) Devolution: wills and 
intestacy. 

Questions are not set on the Settled Land Acts, or on the application to 
other than elementary cases of the rules against remoteness and the rules 
of inheritance. 

8. Law of Contract 

One paper. 

(i) Construction and interpretation of contracts: with special reference 
to the notion of conditions, (ii) Discharge by breach and by frustration; 
and discharge generally, (iii) Remedies: especially damages, (iv) Mistake 
and misrepresentation, (v) Illegality, (vi) Quasi<ontract. 

9. Law of Tort 

One paper. 

(i) The modem law of tort, particularly negligence, nuisance, the rule 
in Rylands v. Fletcher, animals, dangerous premises and operations, strict 
liability, (ii) Development of the law of tort in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, (iii) Remoteness generally and damages, (iv) Master 
and servant, and principal and agent, (v) General principles of tortious 
liability, (vi) Doubtful torts. 

10. Law of Real Property 

One paper. 

(i) Acquisition of fee simple inter vivos (contract, conveyance, adverse 
possession). Concurrent interests, (ii) Easements, profits, restrictive 
covenants, mortgages, (iii) Future interests, settlements. 

Candidates are expected to have read standard text-books on the Law of 
Real Property, but questions are not set on the administration of assets, 
advowsons, base fees, compound settlements, conditions and determinable 
limitations, copyholds, equitable powers, the execution of judgement debts, 
landlord and tenant, the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Acts, persons of 
unsound mind, rent charges, the Settled Land Act powers other than those 
of sale and leasing, the Trustee Act. 
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11. Law of Personal Property 
One paper. 

(i) ChosK in possession. The emphasis is on the nature of ownership 
and possession m English law as illustrated by the cases on (a) the transfer 
of title inter vivos, and (b) bailment. Under (a) gift and sale should be 
studied in some detaU, the rest in outline only. Under (b) hire, pledge and 
hen in some detail, but knowledge of the Hire Purchase Act and the 
Pawnbrokers’ Act will not be required. 

(ii) Choses in action, {a) The assignment and release of debts; (A) the 
assignment of equitable choses in action; (c) the general nature of stocks, 
shares and debentures, and the methods of transfer of such securities; 
id) the meaning of negotiability and its application to transactions of 
a simple type in regard to negotiable instruments. 

12. Jurisprudence 
One paper. 

Candidates are not required to answer more than four questions out of 
a larger number. 

Theories as to the nature of law, including the theory of sovereignty. 
The sources from which and the processes by which the law is developed 
by the courts, with particular reference to English and Roman law. The 
character and classification of rights and duties (legal and equitable). The 
analysis of the leading conceptions employed in law. 

13, 14. Roman-Dutch Law of Persons and Property 
One paper. 

Legitimacy, minority, guardianship, husband and wife, real rights, 
servitudes, mortgage, succession (testamentary and intestate), fideicommissa. 


Roman-Dutch Law of Obligations 
One paper. 

Contract, quasi-contract, delict. 

Questions may be set in each paper on the sources and authorities, and 
on the history and development of the law falling within the scope of the 


paper. 


or 


13, 14. Scots Law of Contract 


One paper. 


Scots Law of Reparation 
One paper. 

The scope of the papers is in accordance with the treatment of these 
subjects in the standard text-books. The questions set deal mainly with 
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topics which are differently developed in Scots and English law, and 
candidates are expected to draw comparisons between the two systems 
when appropriate. 

15. Mohammedan Law 

One paper. 

The sources of Mohammedan Private Law; the method of its develop¬ 
ment; the origin of different schools of law; the law relating to marriage 
(including dower and divorce); legitimation by acknowledgement; 
guardianship; maintenance by relatives; succession by (a) inheritance, 
and (b) bequest; gifts, wakf or religious endowments, and pre-emption. 
A knowledge of the law of the Sunnis according to the school of AbO 
Hanifa is principally required; candidates are also required to show a 
knowledge of the principal points in regard to which this school differs 
from the other schools, and in particular a knowledge of the Shiah law 
as regards marriage, succession and alienation. 

Preliminary Reading List 

The following books are recommended for preliminary reading: 
Roman Law. Turner, Introduction to the study of Roman Private Law\ 
Warde Fowler, Rome\ Grose-Hodge, Roman Panorama. 

HiyroRiCAL Introduction to International Law. Grant & Temper- 
ley, Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (1789-1938); Brierly, 
Law of Nations. 

Historical Introduction to CoNsnrunoNAL Law. Trevelyan, History 
of England'. Maitland, Constitutional History of England. 

Hictorical Introduction to the English Legal System. Geldart, 
Elements of English Law'. Jackson, Machinery of Justice in England; 
Glanville Williams, Learning the Law; Wells, How English Law Works. 


(B) THE SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS IN LAW FOR 
THE ORDINARY B.A. DEGREE 

Law Special Examination I consists of any three papers selected by 
the candidate from Part I of the Law Tripos; Law Special Examina¬ 
tion 11 consists of any three papers selected by the candidate from 
Part 11 of the Law Tripos. A candidate who has passed or received 
an allowance on either Part of the Law Tripos or Law Qualifying 
Examination II or the Law Special Examination other than that 
which he is taking may not take any paper already taken by him 
therein. 
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(C) THE DIPLOMAS IN (a) COMPARATIVE LEGAL 
STUDIES; AND (b) INTERNATIONAL LAW 

A candidate for the Diploma in Comparative Legal Studies or the 
Diploma m International Law must be admitted to the status of 
Research Student, on the recommendation of the Degree Committee 
of the Faculty of Law, by the Board of Research Studies, who will 
fix the date of commencement of his candidature. At least three 
terms must have been kept by a candidate before he is qualified to 
receive a Diploma. He must study for it in the University for at 
least three terms under the direction of a Supervisor appointed by 
the Degree Committee and under any special conditions that the 
Committee may prescribe in his case, but a candidate who is a 
graduate of the University may, on the recommendation of the 
Degree Committee and with the approval of the Board of Research 
Studies, study at a University or institution outside England as a 
satisfaction in whole or in part of the requirement of study for a 
Diploma. 

Not earlier than the end of the second, nor later than the end of 
the fifth term after the term in which his candidature commenced, a 
candidate must send to the Secretary of the Board of Research 
Studies, with the prescribed fee, a thesis on a subject, previously 
approved by the Degree Committee, which falls within the field of 
Comparative Law or of International Law. The thesis must not 
exceed twenty thousand words except with the special permission of 
the Degree Committee. It must afford evidence of serious study by 
the candidate, and of his ability to discuss a difficult problem criti¬ 
cally. The Secretary of the Board of Research Studies will send the 
thesis to the Degree Committee, who after referring it to an Examiner, 
and considering his report, and the reports of the Supervisor, will 
resolve that the Diploma be awarded or refused. The Degree 
Committee may allow a candidate to re-submit his thesis within 
a time limit fixed by them which will normally not extend 
beyond the end of the term following the notification of this 
decision. 

A Research Student who has been given leave by the Board of 
Research Studies to count the period or any part of it during which 
he has been a candidate for the Diploma towards a course of research 
for the degree of Ph.D., M.Sc., or M.Litt., will not be entitled to be 
awarded the Diploma so long as he remains on the register of 
Research Students nor if he subsequently proceeds to the degree of 
Ph.D., M.Sc., or M.Liit. 
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Exemptions from Professional Examinations 

Members of the University who are students of the Inns of Court 
can keep terms there by eating three dinners a term instead of six; 
and a certificate that a student has passed Part I of the Law Tripos 
and has satisfied the Examiners in Roman Law is accepted by the 
Council of Legal Education as an equivalent for the Bar Examination 
in Roman Law. Certain exemptions are also granted by the Council 
of Legal Education to candidates in the Law Tripos Examinations 
who have reached an approved standard in Criminal Law, Con- 
stitutional Law and Legal History, the Elements of Contract and 
Tort, and in the Elements of Real Property. The Law Society excuses 
members of the University who have passed the Previous Examina¬ 
tion from the Solicitors’ Preliminary Examination, and allows them 
to serve under articles for four years instead of five years. In the case 
of graduates of the University this period is reduced to three years. 
A certificate of having, before entering into articles, taken honours 
in Part II of the Law Tripos, or of having, before or after entering 
into articles, passed the examination required for the degree of LL.B., 
also exempts from the Law portion of the Intermediate Examination, 
but does not exempt from the examination in Trust Accounts and 
Book-keeping. 

(D) THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LAW 

A candidate may present himself in his fourth or a later year for the 
LL.B. Examination or, if he is an Affiliated Student, in his second 
or a later year, if 

(a) he has obtained honours in either Part of the Law Tripos, 
or being over standing for honours has taken the examination for 
either Part and reached honours standard; or 

(b) has graduated B.A. and become qualified to practise as a 
barrister or solicitor in England or Ireland or as an advocate or law 
agent in Scotland. 

A student who has taken and obtained honours in the examination 
under the provisions described above may graduate LL.B. when he 
has kept at least nine terms. A student who has kept these terms for 
the degree of B.A. may therefore, if he wishes, take the examination 
while out of residence. 

A student may also be allowed by the Faculty Board of Law to 
take the examination in his second year (or, if an Affiliated Student, 
his first year), if he satisfies the Board that he has sufficient legal 
qualifications; they may require him first to pass a Part of the Law 
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Tripos, or a prescribed part of each Part, or may waive that re¬ 
quirement. A student who after receiving this privilege passes the 
examination may be approved for the LL.B. Degree by the Degree 
Committee of the Faculty of Law, provided that he has engaged in 
the University or elsewhere in advanced work under the direction of 
a Supervisor appointed by the Faculty Board for at least two terms 
after passing the LL.B. Examination, and has satisfied the Com- 
mitt^ that the work done by him is of sufficient merit. If approved 
in this way, he may graduate LL.B. when he has kept or been allowed 
nine terms. Applications for this privilege should be made to the 
Registrary in the first half of the Michaelmas Term, 

Subjects of examination 

The LL.B. Examination comprises five Sections, of which one only 
can be taken. After 1 February in each year no entry can be accepted 
for any Section for which no candidate has already entered. 

Section A. English Private Law. 

Section B. Public Law. 

Section C. Roman Law and Jurisprudence. 

Section D. Public International Law. 

Section E. History of English Law. 

The following list of prescribed subjects is applicable to the 
examinations to be held in 1957 and 1958: 

Section A. English Private Law. One paper (three hours) on each of 
the following subjects: 

1. Law of trusts; conception, formation and administration of trusts, 
including trusts for sale and settlements of land whether created inter vivos 
or by will. (Candidates taking this paper will be supplied with copies of 
the Settled Land Act, 1925, and the Trustee Act, 1925, at the examination.) 

2. The Law of Corporations (with special reference to the Companies 
Act, 1948): (a) Nature and characteristics of corporate personality; 
(6) formation and dissolution of corporations; (c) capacity of corpora¬ 
tions to contract and to acquire and dispose of property; (d) control and 
management of the affairs of a corporation; (e) rights of shareholders or 
other members of corporations; (/) tortious and criminal liability of 
corporations; (g) the advantages of the corporation over unincorporated 
associations, in particular the member’s club. Trade Union, and part¬ 
nership. 

Questions will not be set on procedure at meetings or in the winding up 
of companies under the Act of 1948. (Candidates taking this paper will 
be supplied with copies of the Companies Act, 1948, at the examination.) 
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3. Conflict of laws. 

4. (Alternative subjects): Negligence in English and Roman Law or 
English and French Legal Methods. 

Section B. Public Law. One paper (three hours) on each of four of the 
following five subjects: 

1. Principles of administrative law. 

2. Local government law and organization. 

3. Constitutional laws of the British Commonwealth, including the 
Colonies. 

4. Development and administration of criminal law and treatment of 
offenders. 

5. Compulsory acquisition and control of use of land. (Candidates 
taking this paper will be supplied with copies of the relevant Town and 
Country Planning Acts at the examination.) 

Section C. Roman Law and Jurisprudence. One paper (three hours) 
on each of the following subjects: 

1. Negligence in English and Roman Law. 

2. The Roman Formulary System. 

3. Roman law of property. 

4. Jurisprudence: covering 

(tf) Problems of legal theory with respect to 

(i) definition of the term ‘law’ and explanation of ‘the nature and 
function of law’; 

(ii) the nature of legal rights. 

(b) Sources of law, and the judicial process, with special reference to 
English and Roman Law. 

(c) Legal analysis: the analytical use of ‘ rights ’, classification of rights, 
ownership, possession, legal personality, principles of liability. 

Section D. Public International Law. One paper (three hours) on each 
of the following subjects: 

1. The law of peace. 

2. International organization and institutions. 

3. The law of war and neutrality. 

4. Conflict of laws. 

Section E. History of English Law. One paper (three hours) on each 
of the following subjects: 

1. History of English Private Law, 1272-1485. 

2. History of English Private Law, 1660-1830. 
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3 and 4. Any two of the subjects prescribed in Sections A, B, and C. 

Candidates taking this Section may offer both of the alternative subjects 
(Paper 4) in Section A. 

Roman Dutch Law, One paper (three hours) on the Roman Dutch Law 
of Obligations may be taken as an alternative in Section A to Paper 1 or 2 
and in Section C to Paper 2, 3 or 4. 

Candidates for Section A should consult their Directors of 
Studies. Candidates for Section B (Public Law) should consult 
Professor Wade, Gonville and Caius College; for Section C (Roman 
Law) Professor Duff, Trinity College; for Section D (Public Inter¬ 
national Law) Professor Jennings, Jesus College; and for Section E 
(History of English Law) Mr M. J. Prichard, Gonville and C:aius 
College. Candidates offering the paper on ‘English and French 
Legal Methods’ (Section A, Paper 4) should consult Professor 
Hamson, Trinity College. Candidates offering the paper on ‘Negli¬ 
gence in English and Roman Law’ should consult Mr M. J. Prichard, 
Gonville and Caius College. 

A list of recommended books is contained in the current Sup¬ 
plement to the Handbook of the Cambridge Law School. 

For references to the degrees of Master of Law and Doctor of 
Law, see Chapter VII. 


MATHEMATICS 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates for: 

(A) The Mathematical Tripos, which is divided into three Parts. 

(B) The Preliminary Examination for Part 11 of the Mathematical 
Tripos. 

(C) The Diploma in Mathematical Statistics. 

(D) The Diploma in Numerical Analysis and Automatic Computing, 


(A) THE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS 

The course of study followed in Mathematics depends on the 
standard of the student’s attainments. If at entrance he is below 
scholarship standard he will take Part I of the Tripos in his first year 
and Part II in his third and will not usually take Part in. If he is of 
scholarship standard he will generally omit Part I and take the 
Preliminary Examination for Part II in his first year. Part II in his 
second and Part III in his third. 
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Parti 

A candidate may lake Part 1 in his first or second year or, if he has 
obtained honours in a Part of another Tripos, in his third year. 
Within these limits a candidate who fails to obtain honours once may 
be a candidate on a second occasion. 

The subjects of examination, and their customary division among 
the papers, are as follows: 

Paper 1. Algebra and Geometry. 

Paper 2. Statics and Dynamics. 

Paper 3. Electricity, Magnetism, and Hydrostatics. 

Paper 4. Algebra and Analysis. 

Papers 5 and 6. Pure Mathematics and Applied Mathematics. 

The papers contain optional questions on Numerical Analysis and 
Statistics. 

Each paper is of three hours and all should be taken. In order to 
obtain honours a candidate must satisfy the Examiners both in Pure 
Mathematics and in Applied Mathematics. 

PartU 

A candidate may take Part II in his second or third year or, if he 
has obtained honours in another Tripos, in his fourth year. 

Subjects of examination 
The subjects of examination are: 

(o) Algebra, Analysis, Geometry, Statics and Dynamics, Fluid 
Dynamics, Electricity and Magnetism. 

(6) A choice of questions on Topology, Random Variables, and 
Atomic Theory, or on more advanced topics of the subjects under 

(a). 

Part m 

A candidate may take Part III in his third or fourth year if either 
{a) he has obtained honours in another Tripos or in Part II of this 
Tripos, or (6) he is a candidate for Part II in the same term (in which 
case if he fails to obtain honours in Part II he will not obtain honours 
in Part III). 

Six papers, each of three hours, are set. The subjects covered are as 
follows: 

Mathematical logic. 

Algebra. 

Theory of numbers. 
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Geometry. 

Differential geometry. 

Topology. 

Theory of functions of a real variable and theory of integra¬ 
tion. 

Theory of series. 

Fourier and related series; Fourier integrals. 

Theory of functions of a complex variable. 

Differential equations. 

Calculus of variations. 

Integral equations. 

Linear spaces. 

Functions of mathematical physics. 

Numerical analysis. 

Dynamics. 

Hydrodynamics and sound. 

Elasticity. 

Physical optics. 

Classical electromagnetic theory and special theory of relativity. 

Thermodynamics and statistical mechanics. 

Quantum theory. 

General theory of relativity. 

Probability and theory of statistics. 

Astronomy and astrophysics. 

Celestial mechanics. 

Mathematical theory of genetics. 

Other subjects may be offered by special leave of the Faculty Board. 
Applications must reach the Board’s Secretary before 1 December 
next preceding the examination. 

The questions on the various subjects are distributed according to 
the discretion of the Examiners. When candidates’ names are entered 
the subjects or branches of subjects in which each desires to be 
examined are specified, and candidates must send through their 
Tutors to the Chairman of the Examiners before the division of the 
Lent Term details of the range of subjects in which they desire to be 
examined. 

Supplementary information may be sent to the Chairman not later 
than the end of the first quarter of the term of the examination but 
the Examiners need not take account of this information if it involves 
any change in papers or questions already set. 
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(B) THE PRELINUNARY EXAMINATION FOR PART II 

The Preliminary Examination consists of four papers based in the 
main on the work covered by the first year’s lectures for Part II of 
the Tripos. 

The subjects of examination, and their customary division among 
the papers, are as follows: 

Paper 1. Geometry and Linear Algebra. 

Paper 2. Analysis and Complex Variable. 

Paper 3. Mechanics and Mathematical Methods. 

Paper 4. Electromagnetic Theory and Mathematical Methods. 

(C) DIPLOMA IN MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 

A candidate for the Oiploma in Mathematical Statistics must be 
approved by the Degree Committee of the Faculty of Mathematics 
who will fix the date of commencement of his candidature. Candi¬ 
dates who have not been classed in Part II of the Mathematical 
Tripos must satisfy the Degree Committee that they have attained 
a standard in general mathematics sufficiently high for them to profit 
by the course of instruction. All candidates must, subject to the 
proviso below, similarly satisfy the Degree Committee that they have 
sufficient initial knowledge of statistics. Candidates must ordinarily 
be graduates of a University. They may not in the same year take the 

examination for the Diploma and also Part III of the Mathematical 
Tripos. 

Candidates must diligently attend the course of instruction, which 
extends over one academical year and requires regular attendance at 
the Statistical Laboratory or other laboratory approved for the 
purpose by the Degree Committee. Candidates who, while having 
atuined a sufficient standard in general mathematics, have not a 
sufficient initial knowledge of statistics, may be required to spend two 
years in preparation for the Diploma and to take a progress examina¬ 
tion at the end of the first of these years. 

Subjects of examination 

Candidate undergo written and practical examination in the 
Theory of Statistics and m the application of the theory in some 
selKted held, normally one of the fields of scientific study in the 
Umversity. Among possible fields are the following: 

(1) Agriculture. ( 3 ) Biology. 

(2) Astronomy. ( 4 ) Economics. 

i8 
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(5) Education. 

(6) Engineering. 

(7) Geophysics. 

(8) Industry (Quality 

Control). 


(9) Medicine. 

(10) Meteorology. 

(11) Physical Anthropology. 

(12) Physics. 

(13) Psychology. 


The papers are at present arranged as follows: 

Papers I and II. Theory of Mathematical Statistics. 
Paper III. Analysis of Data. 

Paper IV. Fields of Application. 


A candidate is required to answer the questions in Paper IV 
which relate to his approved field of application, and to hand in 
a separate record, made during his attendance at the course of 
instruction for the Diploma, of work done in that field. The 
records of work are taken into account by the Examiners in 
assessing the performance of the candidates in the examination as 
a whole. 

The selected field in which a candidate is to be examined must be 
approved by the Degree Committee. 

The approved field of study selected must be notified to the 
Registrary with the entry for examination not later than the 
division of the Michaelmas Term before examination, but applica¬ 
tions will be accepted up to one year before commencement of 
candidature. 

A candidate who has taken the examination for the Diploma may 
not count any part of the period during which he has been a candidate 
for it towards a course of research for the degree of Ph.D., M.Sc., or 
M.Litt. A candidate who fails in the examination may not be a 
candidate again either in the same or in any other field of applied 
study. 


(D) DIPLOMA IN NUMERICAL ANALYSIS AND 

AUTOMATIC COMPUTING 

A candidate for the Diploma must be approved by the Degree 
Committee of the Faculty of Mathematics who will ^ the date of 
commencement of his candidature. He must ordinarily be a 
graduate of a University and must satisfy the Degree Committee 
that he has attained a standard in mathematics sufficiently hi^ 
for him to profit by the course. No one may be a candidate in 
the same year for the Diploma and for another Diploma or any 
Tripos. 
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Application for approval as a candidate must be sent, together 
with evidence of qualifications, to the Secretary of the Degree 
Committee of the Faculty so as to reach him not later than the 
division of the Michaelmas Term in which the candidate w ishes his 
candidature to begin.^ 

Candidates must diligently attend the course of instruction, which 
extends over one academical year and requires regular attendance 
at the Mathematical Laboratory. To be awarded the Diploma candi¬ 
dates must have passed the examination and have kept at least three 
terms.* 

Subjects of examination 

Candidates are examined in numerical analysis (and its applica¬ 
tions), theory and design of automatic calculating-machines, and 
programming for automatic calculating-machines. Each candidate 
must submit a dissertation on a subject approved by the Director 
of the Mathematical Laboratory and dealing with some aspect of 
numerical analysis or on automatic calculating-machines or their 
applications. 

The examination consists of (a) the dissertation mentioned above, 
(6) written papers as announced from time to time by the Faculty 
Board. There may also be an oral examination. 

A candidate who has taken the examination for the Diploma 
may not count any part of the period during which he has been 
a candidate for it towards a course of research for the degree 
of Ph.D., M.Sc., or M.Litt. A candidate who fails in the 
examination may not be a candidate again. 


MEDICINE 

For examinations in medical subjects see Chapter IX; see also under 
Natural Sciences in the present chapter. 

* Applications will be accepted in the academical year before that in which 
a candidate wishes his candidature to begin. 

* To satisfy this condition graduates of the University may count previous 
residence in statu pupiUari. 
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MODERN AND MEDIEVAL 

LANGUAGES 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates for: 

(A) The Modern and Medieval Languages Tripos, which is divided 
into two Parts. 

(B) A Preliminary Examination for each Part of the Tripos. 

(C) Oral Examinations in Modern Languages. 

(D) Certificates oj Competent Knowledge in Modern Languages. 

(E) Special Examinations in certain Modem Languages for the 
Ordinary B.A. Degree. 

(F) The Diploma in Slavonic Studies. 

(A) THE MODERN AND MEDIEVAL LANGUAGES 

TRIPOS 

Part I 

A candidate for Part I has the option of taking either {a) two 
languages in his first year (or in the year after obtaining honours in 
another Tripos), or (6) two languages in his second year (or two years 
after obtaining honours in another Tripos), or (c) one language in 
his first year and another language in his second year (or, if he has 
obtained honours in another Tripos, one year and two years res¬ 
pectively after so doing). 

A candidate offering option {a) who fails to attain the standard of 
honours in one of his two languages, but attains that standard in the 
other, and a candidate offering option (c) who fails to attain the 
honours standard in the language for which he first presents himself, 
may avail himself of option {b) the next year. 

Subjects of examination 

Four papers are set in each of the following languages if there are 
candidates: Czech (with Slovak), Danish, Dutch, French, German, 
Italian, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Serbo-Croat, 
Spanish, Swedish, Classical Latin, Classical Greek. 

The Board may give permission to candidates to present them¬ 
selves for examination in other modern languages if in the 
Board’s opinion the language concerned possesses an adequate 
literature. Applications must be made not later than the division of 
the Michaelmas Term before the examination. Permission will be 
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given only if the Board are satisfied that the requisite teaching is 
available. Modem Greek has been prescribed as such a language for 
the examinations to be held in 1957 and 1958. 

A candidate may not offer more than one Scandinavian language, 
nor both Portuguese and Spanish, nor both Classical Latin and 
Classical Greek, and a candidate may not be granted permission to 
offer a language or two languages not specified above if the languages 
that he offers are closely allied. 

The papers in each modem language are as follows: 

Paper A. Passages from works in the foreign language for transla¬ 
tion into English. 

In French, German, Portuguese, and Spanish the passages are chosen 
from works not earlier than 1500, in Italian from works not earlier than 
1300, in Russian from works not earlier than 1700, in Danish and Swedish 
from works not earlier than 1600, and in Czech (with Slovak), Norwegian, 
Polish, and Serbo-Croat, from works not earlier than 1800. 

Paper B. Passages of English to be translated into the foreign 
language. 

Paper C. An essay in the foreign language on a subject of a 
general character. 

Paper D. Questions, to be answered in English, on the literature, 
thought, history, or institutions, of a period or periods to be pres¬ 
cribed by the Faculty Board of Modem and Medieval Languages 
from time to time. Candidates may be required to answer questions 
on more than one period. 

The papers in each classical language are as follows: 

Paper A. Passages from prose writers in the classical language for 
translation into English (Papers II and IV of the Classical 
Tripos, Part I). 

Paper B. Passages from poets in the classical language for translation 
into English (Papers I and III of the Classical Tripos, 
Part I). 

Paper C. Passages of English for translation into prose of the classical 
language (Papers VIl and VIII of the Classical Tripos). 

Paper D. Questions on the literature and history appertaining to the 
classical language. 

Candidates offering a classical language may also present themselves for 
examination in translation from English into verse of the language of their 
choice (Papers IX and X of the Classical Tripos, Part /), and proficiency or 
distinction in this optional paper will be recognized in the class-list in the 
same manner as in the class-list for Part I of the Classical Tripos 
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A candidate who avails himself of option (a) must offer Papers A, 
B, and C in both languages, and Paper D in one; he may also take 
Paper D in both languages, and, if he does so, his performance in 
that paper in which his performance is worse will only operate to 
his advantage. Candidates availing themselves of option (6) or (c) 
must take the four papers in each language, except that in substitu¬ 
tion of Paper D in one language in the case of option (6), or of the 
language he takes second under option (c), the candidate may offer 
a paper in that language selected from among the Part II papers 
which are marked with an asterisk. 

To obtain honours in Part I a candidate must reach the standard 
for honours in each of his two languages, and must have passed an 
oral examination in each (except that no oral examination is required 
in Classical Latin or Classical Greek) not later than—if he avails 
himself of option (a), the Michaelmas Term of the following 
calendar year; of option (b), the Michaelmas Term of the same 
calendar year; of option (c), the Michaelmas Term of the calendar 
year in which he reaches the standard for honours in his second 
language. 

For 1957 and 1958 Paper D will be set in connexion with the following: 

Czech (with Slovak) 

The Literature and History of the Czechs and Slovaks, 1780-1918, 
with special reference to the following: K. H. Mdcha, Mdj; K. Haviliek 
Borovsky, Bdsnicke dUo\ Jan Neruda, Balady a romance, Malostranske 
povidky; Petr Bezru6, Slezske ptsne; J4n Botto, Smrl' Jdnosikova. 

Danish 

Danish Literature and History, 1860-1914. 


Dutch 

The Literature and History of the Netherlands and Flanders in the 
19th century. 

French 

(1957) Either (a) Literature, Thought and History of France (1515-1565), 
with special reference to; Rabelais, Books i and n; J. du Bellay, Dejfenceet 
illustration de la langue fran^oyse (any edition); Ronsard, Podsies (Black- 

well). 


or 


(6) Literature, Thought, and History of France (1630-1700), wi^ 
special reference to: Corneille, Le Cid-, Molifere, U Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme; La Fayette, La Princesse de Cleves. 
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or 

(c) Literature, Thought, and History of France (1720-1765), with 
special reference to: Montesquieu, Lettres persanes', Provost, Manon 
Lescaut; Marivaux, La (premiere) Surprise de VAmour\ Voltaire, Candide. 

or 

(d) Literature, Thought, and History of France (1840-1870), with 
special reference to: Flaubert, Madame Bovary\ Baudelaire, Les Fleurs du 
Mal\ Balzac, La Cousine Bette. 

(1958) Either (a) Literature. Thought, and History of France (1515- 
1565), with special reference to: Rabelais, Books i and ii; J. du Bellay, 
Deffence et illustration de la langue frangoyse (any edition): Ronsard, 
Pohies (Blackwell). 

or 

(h) Literature, Thought, and History of France (1630-1700), with special 
reference to: Corneille, Le Cid\ Moli6re, L'^cole des Femmes, La Critique 
de VFcole des Femmes', La Fayette, La Princesse de Clives. 

or 

(c) Literature, Thought, and History of France (1720-1765), with 
special reference to: Montesquieu, Lettres persanes', Provost, Manon 
Lescaut', Marivaux, Le Legs, Les Sincires, L'^preuve (all in Theatre choisi 
de Marivaux, Gamier, vol. i); Voltaire, Zadig. 

or 

(d) Literature, Thought, and History of France (1840-1870), with special 
reference to Balzac, La Cousine Bette', Flaubert, Madame Bovary, Leconte 
de Lisle, Poimes barbares. 

German 

Either Germany 1755-1832 or Germany 1815-1900 excluding Goethe, 

Italian 

The paper will consist of two sections, I and II, both of which must be 
taken. 

1. Dante, with special reference to the Inferno. 

IT. Italian literature and history in the period of the Risorgimento 
with special reference to: Manzoni, / Promessi Sposi\ Leopardi, Canti 
Carducci, Odi Barbare. 

Norwegian 

Norwegian Literature and History, 1860-1914. 
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Polish 

Polish Literature, History, and Thought in the 19th century. 

Portuguese 

Portuguese Literature and History, 1740-1940. 

Russian 

Russian Literature, Thought, and History in the 19th century with 
special reference to: 

riyujKHH, EnreHiiii OneriiH; PoroJib, PeBiiaop, IlInHejib; 

JlepMOHTOB, JiHpHKa in the Oxford Book of Russian Verse; Typrenee, 
Oxiltl H J^eTH; TOJICTOtt^ J^eTCTBO. 

Serbo-Croat 

Serbo-Croat Literature, Thought, and History in the 19th century. 

Spanish 

The periods 1516-1616 or 1896-1938 or both. Works recommended for 
study: 

Garcilaso de la Vega, Obras completas; Fray Luis de Leon, Poeslas 
originales; Gil Vicente, Tragicomedia de Dom Duardos, Comedia do Viuvo, 
Auto da Sibila Cassandra; Anon., Lazarillo de Tormes; Lope de Rueda, 
El deleitoso; Cervantes, El Quijote (primera parte); Lope de Vega, La 
nina de plata, El villano en su rincdn; Alvar Ndfiez Cabeza de Vaca, 
Naufragios. 

Benito P6rez Galdos, El abuelo (novela); Rub6n Dario, Prosasprofanas, 
Cantos de viday esperanza; Antonio Machado, Poeslas completas; Miguel 
de Unamuno, Amor y pedagogia, Andanzas y visiones espaiiolas; ‘Azorin’, 
Visidn de Espana; Ramon de Valle-Inclin, Romance de lobos; Ram6n 
P6rez de Ayala, Tigre Juan, El curandero de su honra; Federico Garda 
Lorca, Bodas de sangre. La zapatera prodigiosa. 

Swedish 

Swedish Literature and History, 1860-1914. 

Modern Greek 

Greek Literature, History, and Thought, 1800-1930. 
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Part II 

A candidate may take Part II one or two years after obtaining 
honours in another Tripos Examination (including Part I), but not 
later than his fourth year. If he takes it a year after Part I, having 
under option (^) or (c) substituted a Part II paper for Paper D in one 
of his languages, or after another Tripos, he must take four subjects 
from the list given below, otherwise he must take five subjects. In 
either case, except as stated below, he must also take an essay paper 
in the language or one of the languages to which his chosen subjects 
relate. A candidate may not offer a subject which he has previously 
offered in another Honours Examination. 

The list of subjects is as follows: 

French 

1. French literature, life, and history, before 1510. 

2. French literature, thought, and history, from 1498 to 1600. 

•3. French literature, thought, and history, from 1594 to 1700. 

*4. French literature, thought, and history, from 1690 to 1789. 

•5. French literature, thought, and history, from 1789 to 1870. 

6. French literature, thought, and history, from 1870 to 1925. 

German 

7. German literature, life, and history, before 1500. 

8. German literature, thought, and history, from 1500 to 1700. 

•9. German literature, thought, and history, from 1700 to 1832. 

*10. German literature, thought, and history from 1832 to 1914. 

11. German life and literature from 1914 to 1939. 

12. A special period or subject in German literature, thought, or history. 

Italian 

13. Italian literature, life, and history, before 1400. 

*14. Dante. 

15. Italian literature, thought, and history, from 1400 to 1600. 

16. Italian literature, thought, and history, from 1600 to 1815 
•17. Italian literature, thought, and history, from 1815 to 1915. 

Slavonic 

18. Russian history, life, and literature, before 1380. 

19. Russian literature, thought, and history, from 1380 to 1689. 

20. Russian literature, thought, and history, from 1689 to 1800. 

•21. Russian literature and thought since 1800. 

•22. Russian history since 1800. 

23, The early history and civilization of the Slavonic peoples. 
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24. Czech literature, life, and history, before 1409. 

25. Czech literature, thought, and history, 1409-1774. 

•26. Czech and Slovak literature, thought, and history, since 1774. 

27. Polish literature, thought, and history, before 1795. 

•28. Polish literature, thought, and history, smce 1795. 

29. The literature, life, and history of the Southern Slavs, before 1386. 

30. The literature, thought, and history of the Southern Slavs, 1386-1800. 
•31. The literature, thought, and history of the Southern Slavs, since 1800. 

Scandinavian 

32. Scandinavian literature, life, and history, before 1500. 

The subject shall be divided into four sections, of which each candidate 
shall select two: 

(a) Denmark before 1500; 

(b) Iceland before 1500; 

(c) Norway before 1500; 

(d) Sweden before 1500. 

33. A special period or subject in the literature of one or more of the 
Scandinavian peoples. 

34. Danish literature, thought, and history, from 1500 to 1800. 

35. Swedish literature, thought, and history, from 1500 to 1800. 

•36. Danish literature, thought, and history, from 1800 to 1925. 

•37. Norwegian literature, thought, and history, from 1800 to 1925. 

•38. Swedish literature, thought, and history, from 1800 to 1925. 

Spanish 

39. Spanish literature, life, and history, before 1492. 

40. Spanish literature, thought, and history, from 1492 to 1700. 

•41. Cervantes. 

42. Spanish literature, thought, and history, after 1700. 

43. A special period or subject in Spanish literature, life, or history. 
•44. Outlines of Latin American civilization. 

45. A special subject in Latin American history or literature. 


Dutch 

46. The literature, life, and history of the Netherlands, before 1579. 

47. The literature, thought, and history of the Netherlands, from 1579 

to 1697. 

48. The literature, thought, and history of the Netherlands, from lo/u 
to 1813. 

•49. The literature, thought, and history of the Netherlands and Flanders, 
from 1786 to 1918. 
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Portuguese 

50. Portuguese literature, life, and history, before 1497. 

•51. Portuguese literature, thought, and history, from 1497 to 1700. 

•52. Portuguese literature, thought, and history, since 1700. 

Supplementary Subjects 

53. Medieval Latin literature. 

54. Provencal literature before 1500. 

55. A special subject in Comparative Literature. 

Historical and Comparative Philology 

56. The history of the Czechoslovak language. 

57. The history of the Dutch language. 

58. The history of the French language. 

59. The history of the German language. 

60. The history of the Italian language. 

61. The history of the Polish language. 

62. The history of the Russian language. 

63. The history of the Scandinavian languages before 1500. 

64. The history of the Spanish language. 

65. The Teutonic languages, with special reference to Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Early Norse, Old Saxon, and Old High German. Candidates 
must show a knowledge of Gothic and of two at least of the other 
languages. 

66. The history of the Slavonic languages, with special reference to Old 
Church Slavonic. Passages are set for translation and explanation from 
specified works in Old Church Slavonic and in Lithuanian. Credit is given 
for a general knowledge of Indo-European philology. 

67. Vulgar Latin and Romance philology, with special reference to Old 
French, Proven 9 al, Italian, and Spanish. Candidates must show a know¬ 
ledge of two at least of the Romance languages. 

68. Latin in relation to the other Indo-European languages. 

69. Greek in relation to the other Indo-European languages. 

70. Sanskrit in relation to the other Indo-European languages, with 

passages from one or more specified Sanskrit works for translation and 
explanation. 

The early history and distribution of the Indo-European languages, 
in connexion with the early history of civilization. 

72. The principles of language, as illustrated by the sounds, forms, 
semantics, and syntax of the languages the study of which is provided for 
in this Tripos. 
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As subjects for Part II a candidate may also offer not more than 
two of the following papers taken from other Triposes (or if he 
has offered Paper III of Part II of the Classical Tripos in sub¬ 
stitution for Paper D in Part I, one of the following papers): 

Classical Tripos, Part II, Paper I, Greek and Latin Literature; Paper II, 
Ancient Philosophy and Thought;* Paper III, Greek and Roman History 
{either sections (a) and (i>) or sections (c) and (d)). 

English Tripos, Part II, Paper 12, History of the English Language. 
Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos, Section B, Paper 1, Anglo- 
Saxon and Early Norse; Paper 5, The Viking Age. 

A candidate who presents himself or has previously presented 
himself for examination in the Archaeological and Anthropological 
Tripos, Section B, Paper 5, The Viking Age, may not offer subject 

Instead of an essay, a candidate may take a paper of advanced 
passages of English for translation into a foreign language to which 
his chosen subjects relate; and a candidate who takes exclusively 
a selection of Papers 63, 65, 66,67, 68, 69, 70, 71, and 72, and papers 
taken from other Triposes (see above), may offer either an essay in 
any foreign language or a paper of advanced passages of English for 
translation into any foreign language or an essay in English bearing 
on the subject-matter of the above-mentioned papers. 

In subjects 29, 30, and 31 a candidate may specialize in the litera¬ 
ture, thought, and history of either Bulgaria or Croatia and Serbia. 

In subjects 65 and 66 credit is given for a general knowledge of 
Indo-European (especially Greek and Latin) philology. 

In the questions set in subjects 68-71 account is taken, as far as 
possible, of the languages for which there are candidates in subjects 
65 and 66, and in subject 72 account is taken of the languages for 
which there are candidates in subjects 65, 66, and 67. 

In subjects 65, 66, 68, and 69 attention must be paid chiefly to the 
early history of the languages, and to forms which occur in texts and 
inscriptions of the older periods. 

In subject 67 the Board may permit a candidate to offer either 
Portuguese or Rumanian in place of one of the specified Romance 
languages. Candidates for this subject who wish to offer Catalan, 
Rhaeto-Romance, or Rumanian must give notice to the Chairman 
of the Faculty Board not later than the division of the Michaelmas 
Term before the examination. 

Candidates may be allowed by the Faculty Board to present 
themselves for examination in subjects other than those specified in 
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the above list if such examinations can be arranged without expense 
to the University, if the selected language possesses an adequate 
literature for the purpose, and if the requisite teaching is available. 
The scope of such subjects will be defined by the Faculty Board from 
time to time. Application must be made before the division of the 
Michaelmas Term before the examination. Modem Greek has been 
selected as such a language for the examinations to be held in 1957 
and 1958, and subjects have been prescribed as follows: 

1. Greek history, literature, and thought from 867 to 1204. 

2. Greek literature, history, and thought from 1204 to 1453. 

3. Greek literature, thought, and history from 1453 to 1669. 

4. Greek literature, thought, and history from 1669 to 1881. 

*5. Greek literature, thought and history from 1881 to 1940. 

6. History of the Modem Greek Language. 

Each of the papers is of three hours. The subjects have been fully 
defined and works for 1957 and 1958 have been prescribed or 
recommended as follows: 

Subject (1). French Literature, Life, and History, before 1510, in 
connexion with the following works: 

(1957) Villehardouin, La Conquete de Constantinople (any edition); 
Robert de Clari, La Conquete de Constantinople (Classiques fran^ais du 
Moyen Age); Joinville, La Vie de St Louis', Alain Chartier, La Belle Dame 
sans Merci (Textes Litt6raires Frangais): Charles d’Orldans, Poesies 
(Classiques fran^ais du Moyen Age); Villon, Poesies (any edition). 

(1958) La Chanson de Roland (any edition); La Chanson de Guillaume 
(Soci6t6 des Anciens Textes Fran^ais); Chrdien de Troyes, Erec et Enide 
(Classiques fran^ais du Moyen Age); Yvain (any edition): Bdroul, Le 
Roman de Tristan (Blackwell, Oxford). 

Subject (2). French Literature, Thought, and History, from 1498 
to 1600, in connexion with the following works: 

(1957) C. Marot, CEuvres (Gamier); Gamier, Thedtre (Gamier); 
Montaigne, Essais (any edition). 

(1958) Rabelais. Books nv; C. Marot. (Euvres (Gamier); M. Sc6ve, 
DHie\ Gamier, Thedtre (Gamier). 

Subject (3). French Literature, Thought, and History, from 1594 
to 1700, in connexion with the following works: 

(1957) Malherbe, CEuvrespoeliques; Anthologie despoetes/ranfais XVIP 
slide (Urousse); Pascal, Pemies (Delmas. 1952); Racine, BrUannicus, 
Bajazet, Iphigenie. 
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(1958) Malherbe, (Euvres poetiques; Anthologie des poeles franfais, 
XVII‘ siecle (Larousse); Pascal, Pensees (Delmas, 1952); Racine, Bajazet, 
Iphigenie, Athalie. 

Subject (4). French Literature, Thought, and History, from 1690 
TO 1789, in connexion with the following works: 

(1957) Marivaux, La Vie de Marianne (parts La(j)remihe) Surprise 
de I'Amour, La double Inconsiance; Voltaire, Dictionnaire philosophique 
(Gamier); Rousseau, Lettres d Malesherbes (Allen and Unwin), Le Control 
social. 

(1958) Marivaux, La (seconde) Surprise de PAmour, La double Jncon- 
stance; Voltaire, Dictionnaire philosophique (Gamier); Rousseau, Le Con- 
trat social, Les Reveries du Promeneur solitaire', Diderot, Le Neveu de 
Rameau. 

Subject (5). French Literature, Thought, and History, from 1789 
TO 1870, in connexion with the following works: 

(1957) Hugo, Les Contemplations (Larousse); Chateaubriand, Memoires 
d'outre-tombe (Larousse); Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du Lundi (Larousse); 
Stendhal, Le Rouge et le Noir', Musset, Les Caprices de Marianne, On ne 
badine pas avec PAmour. 

(1958) Chateaubriand, Memoires d'outre-tombe (Larousse); Lamartine, 
Chefs d'xuvre poetiques (Hachetle); Hugo, Ruy Bias', Vigny, Les Destinies 
(Droz); Flaubert, L'f^ucation sentimentale. 

Subject (6). French Literature, Thought, and History, from 1870 
TO 1925, in connexion with the following works: 

(1957) Renan, Avenir de la Science (Larousse); Proust, Du Cotide Chez 
Swann', Mallarni6, Poesies', Claudel, L'Annonce faite d Marie', R. RoUand, 
Extraits (Larousse); Barrds, Les Deracines. 

(1958) Maupassant, Choix de conies (C.U.P.)l Gide, Nourritures 
terrestres', P6guy, Morceaux choisis—Poesie (N.R.F.); VaI6ry, Morceaux 
choisis (N.R.F.). 

Subject (7). German Literature, Life, and History, before 1500, in 
cormexion with the following works, from which passages may be set or 

translation and comment: .. 

Braune-Helm, Alihochdeutsches Lesebuch (edition of 1942 or ). 
V, vui, XI, XX, xxm 1, 2, 3. 6, 11. xxiv 3, xxv, xxvm-xxxi, X3^ I. 4. 
6, 7, XXXIII, XXXIV, XXXVI, xxxk, xu-xun; Der Nibelunge Not (ed. 
Langosch, Sammlung Goschen, 1953); Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parziva 
(ed. Leitzmann), Books m, v, ix, xvi; Wehrli (ed.), Minnesang vom 
Kiirenberger bis Wolfram (the poems of Der von Kurenberg, Friednc von 
Hausen, Heinrich von Morungen and Wolfram von Eschenbach), e f • 
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(ed.), Walther von der Vogelweide: Gedichte (Beme, 1946), sections ii, in, 
IV, VII, vui, X. 

Subject (12). Special Subject in German Literature; (1957) Goethe; 
(1958) Goethe and Schiller, 1787-1805. 

Subject (13). Italian Lfterature, Life, and History, before 1400, 
with special reference to Thirteenth-century poetry, Petrarca and Boccac¬ 
cio, in connexion with the following works: 

(1957) Rimatori del dolce stil nuovo (ed. di Benedetto, U.T.E.T.); Dino 
Compagni, La Cronica (pub!. Le Monnier); Petrarca, Rime (ed. Carducci 
e Ferrari), Secretum (ed. Sansoni); Boccaccio, Decamerone (ed. Scherillo), 
Fiammetta. 

(1958) Rimatori del dolce stil nuovo’Sx>\3\>\. Rizzoli); Dino Compagni, La 
Cronica (publ. Le Monnier); Petrarca. Rime (ed. Carducci e Ferrari). 
Secretum (Sansoni); Boccaccio, Decamerone (ed. Scherillo), 13 questioni 
d'amore in the Filocolo. 

Subject (14). Dante, with special reference to the following works: 

(1957) Divina Commedia, Vita NuovOf Convivio. 

(1958) Divina Commedia, Vita Nuova, De Monorchia. 

Subject (15). Italian Literature, Thought, and History, from 1400 
TO 1600, with special reference to the Romantic Epic and to the following 
works: 

Ariosto, Orlando Furioso', II Poliziano, II Magnifico, Lirici del Quattro¬ 
cento, ed. Bontempelli, publ. Sansoni; Machiavelli, IIPrincipe, Mandra- 
gola\ Castiglione, II Cortegiano', Guicciardini, Ricordi polilici e civili 
(U.T.E.T.); Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata. 

Subject (16). Italian Lfterature, Thought, and History, from 1600 
TO 1815, with special reference to the following works: 

Gli Scrittori del Seicento e PArcadia (vol. ix of G. Lipparini, Le Pagine 
della Letteratura Italiana, publ. Signorelli); Boccalini, Ragguagli di Parnaso 
(Carabba); Vico, Opere minori (Carabba); Goldoni, Commedie scelte (ed. 
A.Padovan,publ. HoepU); Parini, llGiorno', ^^xtXi\,PrefazioniePolemiche 
(Laterza); Alheri, Vita (ed. Fass6, or any edition), Tragedie scelte (ed. 
M. Scherillo, publ. Hoepli). 

Subject (17). Italun Literature, Thought, and History, from 1815 
TO 1915, with special reference to the following works: 

(1957) Monti, Poesie scelte (ed. Bertoldi, publ. Sansoni); Foscolo, 
Le Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, I Sepolcri; Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi; 
Leopardi, I Conti ; Caid\icci,Antologia Carducciana (ed. Mazzoni e Picciola, 
publ. Zanichelli); Pascoli, Myricae; Verga, 1 Malavoglia; D’ Annunzio, 
Alcione, Francesca da Rimini; Fogazzaro, II Piccolo Mondo Antico; 
Pirandello, Enrico IV and Sei Personaggi in Cerca d' Autore, 
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(1958) Monti, Poesie scelte (ed. Bertoldi, publ. Sansoni); Foscolo, Le 
Ultime Letiere di Jacopo Oriis, I Sepokri; Manzoni, / Promessi Sposi\ 
Leopardi, I Canti: Carducci, Anfologia Carducciana (ed. Mazzoni e 
Picciola, publ. Zanichelli); Pascoli, Myricae; Verga, / Malavoglia\ 
D'Annunzio, Alcione, Figlia di lorio; Fogazzaro, Piccolo Mondo Antico; 
Pirandello, Enrico IV, Sei Personaggi in Cerca d'Autore. 

Subject {{%). Russian History, Life, and Literature, before 1380, 
with special reference to the following; 

noy^iemie BjiaaiiMiipa MoHOMaxa; HayaJiLHan JleToniicb (946- 
1015); XoH<AeHHe iiryMena flainiiiJia; Cjiobo o nojiny UropcBe; 
>KnTiie AjiencanApa Hescnoro; CKaaaniie o cosAanmi LlepKBii 
neqepcKort. 

Subject (19). Russian Literature, Thought, and History, from 1380 
TO 1689, with special reference to the following: 

>KHTiie np. Cepnifl PaAOHeH<CKoro; flepeniiCKa khh3h A. 
KypOcKoro c HBaiiOM PpoanLiM; JKiiTiie IlpOTonona ABDanyMa; 
rpHropiih Kotouihxiih, 0 Pocciiii; AiJiaHaciitt Hhkutiih, Xow- 
ABHiie aa Tpii Mopn. 

Subject (20). Russian Literature, Thought, and History, from 1689 
TO 1800, with special reference to the following: 

rioBecTb 0 <I>poJie CKoOeeBc; ripoKononiui, Cjiobo na Ilorpe- 
6enne; KaiixeMiip, CaTiipw I, II; CyMaponon, Cimeyc ii Tpyeop; 
PaAinneo, flyTeiuecTmie iia IleiepCypra b .MocKoy; dJoHBiiaiiH, 
HeAopocjib; KapaMami, BeAiian JTina. 

Subject {1\). Russian Literature and Thought since 1800, with 
special reference to the following: 

(1957) riyiiJKHH, Bopiic PoAyHOB; MeAHuft BcaAHiiK; Porojib, 
MepTBLie Ayiiiii; Typreiiee, Ornu ii fleTii; OcrpoBCKiin, Fposa; 
J^ocToeBCKiirt, Bpaiba KapaMaaoBbi; TojictoA, Anna KapemiHa; 
HexoB.Tpii Cec 7 pu;rophKiia,JXe'rcTBO;OxfordBooko/RussianVerse. 

(1958) nyuiKiiii, Bopiic PoAyHOB; MeAHbih Bcbahhk; PoroJib, 
MepTBbie Ayiiiii; TyproHOB, Otali ii JXeTii; OcTpOBCKiitt, Ppoaa; 
J^ocToeBcitiift, BpaTba KapaMaaoBu; TojictoK, Anna Kapeinma; 
HexoB, Tpii CecTpbi; FopbKHft, /^otctbo; Oxford Book of Russian 
Verse (2nd edition, p. 45 to the end). 

Subject (24). Czech Literature, Life, and History, before 1409, with 
special reference to the following works, passages from which may be set 
for translation and comment: 

Alexandreida, (ed. V. Vd^^), pp. 27-99; Ugenda o svate KatefinS {ti. 
J. Vilikovsk^); Smil Flas'ka z Pardubic, Novd rada (ed. J. Danhelka); 
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Staroceskd lyrika (ed. J. VUikovsky), pp. 27-76; Nejstarst ceskd duchovni 
lyrika (ed. A. Skarka). 

Subject (27). Polish Literature, Thought, and History, before 1795 
with special reference to the following: 

Frycz-Modrzewski, O naprawie Rzeczypospolitej\ Kochanowski, Treny\ 
Skarga, Kazania; Pasek, Pamietniki', Krasicki, Monachonujchia\ Niemce- 
wicz, Powrdt posia \ Staszic, Przesirogi dla Polski. 

Subject (28). Polish Literature, Thought, and History, since 1795, 
with special reference to the following: 

Mickiewicz, Dziady; Slowacki, Ksiqdz Marek\ Krasinski, Nieboska 
komedia\ Fredro, Zemsta; Sienkiewicz, Nowele; Wyspiaiiski, Klqtwa. 

Subject (32). Scandinavian Literature. Life, and History, before 
1500, with special reference to the following works: 

(а) Denmark before 1500, with special reference to Saxo’s Danish 
Chronicle, the Danish medieval ballads, and the Provincial Laws of 
Denmark; and to the following texts, from which passages may be set for 
translation and comment: H. Bertelsen, Dansk sproghistorisk Uesebogi, 1905), 
61-3, 111-21, 134-48, and 156-8; Mariaklagen (ed. J. Brondum-Nielsen 
and A. Rohmann, 1929); Danske Folkeviser i Udvalg (ed. E. Frandsen, 
1937). 

(б) Iceland before 1500, with special reference to Snorri’s Edda, the 
Scalds, and the Family Sagas; and to the following texts, from which 
passages may be set for translation and comment: Wimmer, Oldnordisk 
Lcesebog (1922), i, 1, 2 and 3, ill (excluding verse passages), and iv, 5. 

(c) Norway before 1500, with special reference to the Elder Edda^ 
the historical Sagas, and the Konungs skuggsjd; and to the following texts, 
from which passages may be set for translation and comment: Wimmer, 
Oldnordisk Lasebog (1922), ii, 1, 3. 4. 5, and 6, iv, 2 and 3, and v; 
Draumkvade (ed. K. Liestel). 

id) Sweden, before 1500, with special reference to the Songs of Eufemia, 
the Provincial Laws of Sweden, and the life and writings of Saint Birgitta; 
and to the following texts, from which passages may be set for translation 
and comment: A. Noreen, Altschwedisches Lesebuch (1921), i, ii, iii, v, 

VII, X, XVll, XVIII, XXIII, XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX. 

Subject (33). Specul Subject in the Literature of the Scandinavian 
Peoples: Strindberg. 

Subject (39). Spanish Literature, Life, and History, before 1492, 
with special reference to the following works: 

(1957) Poema de mlo Cid, Cantar i; Juan Ruiz, El libro de buen amor 
(lines 653-1066); Alfonso el Sabio, Antologia (ed. Solalinde); Oxford 

19 
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Book of Spanish Verse, nos. 1-56; Femin Perez de GuzmSn, Genera^iones 
e semblangas. 

Recommended for study: Poema de mio Cid’, El libro de biien amor; 
Gonzalo de Berceo; Poema de Fernan Gonzalez; El romancero; Marques 
de SantUlana, Verso y prosa (ed. J. B. Trend); Juan de Mena, El laberinto 
(ed. J. M. Blecua); Don Juan Manuel, El Conde Lucanor; Pero Lopez de 
Ayala, Crdnica del rey Don Pedro; Arcipreste de Talavera, El corbacho; 
Damaso Alonso, Poesia de la edad media y de tipo tradicional. 

(1958) Poema de mio Cid; Juan Ruiz, El libro de buen amor (lines 1067- 
1484); Alfonso el Sabio, Antologia {ed. Solalinde); Oxford Book of Spanish 
Verse, nos. 1-56, 267-71; Femdn Perez de Guzmin, Generagiones e 
semblangas. 

Recommended reading: El libro de buen amor; Gonzalo de Berceo; 
Poema de Fernan Gonzalez; El romancero; Marques de Santillana, Prose 
and Verse (ed. J. B. Trend): Juan de Mena, El laberinto (ed. J. M. Blecua); 
Don Juan Manuel, El Conde Lucanor; Pero Lopez de Ayala, Crdnica del 
rey Don Pedro, Rimado del Patacio; Fernando del Pulgar, Claros varones 
de Castilla; S. M. Stern, Les Chansons mozarabes. 

Subject (40). Spanish Literature, Thought, and History, from 1492 
TO 1700. Within this period candidates should make a special study of 
the following: the novel, lyric poetry and the drama. 

Subject {4\). Cervantes. 

Subject (42). Spanish Literature,Thought, and History, after 1700, 
with special reference to the following: 

Benito Feijoo; Leandro Femdndez de Moratin; Jos6 de Espronceda; 
Mariano Jose de Larra; the period 1868-1938. 

Subject (43). A Special Period or SuBrecr in Spanish Literature, 
Life or History: Literature in Catalan, with special reference to modem 
literature after 1833. 

Subject (44). Outlines of Latin American Civilization, in connexion 
with the following works: 

(1957 only) Simon Bolivar, Address to the Venezuelan Congress at Ango¬ 
stura; Mme Calderon de la Barca, Life in Mexico; C. C. Griffin, Concerning 
Latin-American Culture; C. H. Haring, The Spanish Empire in America, 
Jose Hernandez, Martin Fierro; P. E. James, Latin America; BartoIom6 
Mitre, Historia de San Martin y de la emancipacidn sud-americana; 
D. Perkins, Hands Off: A History of the Monroe Doctrine; W.S. Robertson, 
The Rise of the Spanish-American Republics as told in the Lives of their 
Liberators; C. K. Webster, Britain and the Independence of Latin America; 
R. A. Humphreys, Liberation in South America, 1806-1827. 
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Subject A5. A Special Subject in Latin-American History or 
Literature: The movement of Spanish discovery, conquest, and settle¬ 
ment in Mexico, 1490-1580, in connexion with the following works: 

(1957) F. A. Kirkpatrick. The Spanish Conquistadores\ S. E. Morison, 
Christopher Columbus \ Pedro MSrtir, Decadas del Nuevo Mundo (Decadas 
I and vm); Bernal Diaz del Castillo, The Conquest of Mexico (Broadway 
Travellers); Hemin Cortes, Cartas de relaciotv, Manuel Orozco y Berra, 
Historia de la dominacion espahola en Mexico (vols. i, ii, and in); C. H. 
Haring, The Spanish Empire in America. 

(1958) Acosta, Padre Jos6 de. Historia natural y moral de las Indias, 
Libro IV, caps, iii-v, xiv-xxxviii, Libro v, Libro vi, caps, i, ii, vii, xxiv- 
XXVIII, Libro vii; Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, Crdnica de la Nueva 
Espaha, Libros ii-vi; Hern»ln Cortes, Cartasy Relaciones\ Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, Historia verdadera de la conquista de la Nueva Espaha; Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete, Coleccidn de los viajes que hicieron por mar los 
Espaholes desde fines del sigh XV, Relaciones, etc. concernientes a los 
cuatro viajes que hizo el Almironte don Cristobal Coldn; Fray Bartolom^ 
de Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, Libro i, caps, ii-xiv, xxviii-cxxvii, 
cxxx-cxLi, cxLvii-CLxm, CLXxvii-CLXXXiii, Libro ii, caps, i-xxxviii, 
Libro III, caps, iii-xix, lvii-lviii, lxxviii-xci, xcin-xcv, xcix-cv, cxiv- 
cxxiv, cxxx-cLx; Pedro Mdrtir de Angleria, Decadas del Nuevo Mundo, 
Dec. I, libros i-vii, x, D6c. iii, libros iv, v, Dec. iv, D6c. v, libros i-vi, 
VIII, x, Dte. VIII, libros i, vi, xi. 

Subject (46). The Literature, Life, and History of the Netherlands, 
BEFORE 1579, with special reference to the following works* 

Van den l^os Reinarde (ed. Muller, 1939); Bouman, Middehiederlandse 
Bloemlezingmet Grammatica; Marieken van NijmegenioA. W. H. Beuken); 
Beatrijs (ed. Barnouw, Publications of the Philological Society, iii); 
R. Antonissen (ed.), Lyriek der Nederlanden van het heidense lied tot het 
geestelijke Redder Devotio moderna (Amsterdam-Antwerp, 1947). 

Subject {5Q). Portuguese Literature, Life, and History, before 1497, 
with special reference to the following works: 

Fernao Lopes, Crdnica de Joao I (Textos literdrios); Dom Duarte e os 
Prosadores da Casa de Avis (Textos iiterdrios); Oxford Book of Portu¬ 
guese Verse, nos. 1-88; Cantigas d'el Rey D. Dims (ClAssicos Portu- 
gueses); Crestomatia Arcaica (Textos liter^rios). 

Subject (51). Portuguese Literature, Thought, and History, from 
1497 to 1700, with special reference to the drama and lyric poetry. 

Subject (52). Portuguese Literature, Thought and History since 
1700, with special reference to the period since 1870. 
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Subject (53). Medieval Latin Literature, in connexion with the 
following works: 

C. H. Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin; S. Gaselee, Oxford Book of 
Medieval Latin Verse; J. S. Phillimore, The Hundred Best Latin Hymns. 

Subject (54). Provencal Literature before 1500, in connexion with 
the following work: 

(1957) C. Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomaihie, omitting pieces 5,9,30, 
59, 60, 104, 106-10, 113-20. 

(1958) C. Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie, passages 3, 4, 10-29, 
31-58, 61-99, 111, 112, 122. 

Subject (55). Special Subject in Comparative Literature: The 
Medieval Love-lyric up to Petrarch. 

Subject (56). The History of the Czechoslovak Language, in con¬ 
nexion with the following works: 

R. Trautmann (ed.). Die alttschechische Alexandreis, pp. 39-54; Barlaam 
a Josafat (ed. F. Simek), pp. 21-43; Pflhoay Vdclava Vratislava z Mitrovic 
(ed. J. DaAhelka), pp. 17-60. 


Subject (57). The History of the Dutch Language, in connexion 
with the following works: 

Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch (10th or later ed.), nos. xliv, 
XLVii; van Loey, Middelnederlands Leerboek, nos. 21-5, 28, ii-vm, xxvi, 
29, 31,37, 38,45, 59, 61 a, 63, 71, 74,77, 79,83, 86; Bouman, Middelneder- 
landse Bloemlezing met Grammatical nos. i-v, vii-vni, xi-xii, xv; Bredero 
(ed. Knuttcl), De Spaanse Brabander. 

Subject (58). The History of the French Language, in connexion 
with the following works: 

(1957) Bartsch, Chrestomathie de I'ancien frangais (12lh ed.), nos. 2, 3, 
6, 9. 11, 15, 17, 18, 19, 22, 27, 28, 33, 35. 39, 43, 49, 56, 75, 76, 79. 83, 
87, 89, 93; Les Conteurs frangais du XVP siecle (Classiques Larousse); 
Historiens et Memorialistes du XVI* siicle (Classiques Larousse). 

(1958) Bartsch, Chrestomathie de I'ancien frangais (12eh ed.), nos. 2, 3, 
6, 10, 15, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23. 27, 28, 33, 35, 43, 49, 56. 60, 71, 75, 79, 83, 
87,89, 90,93; Les Conteursfrangais du XVI* siecle (Classiques Larousse); 
Historiens et Memorialistes du XVI* siecle (Classiques Larousse). 


Subject (59). The History of the German Language, with passages 
selected from the following texts for translation and comment: 

Braune-Helm, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch (1949 or later edition), sections 
vr x; xii; xiii {a); xix; xx, 3-7; xxiu, 1, 14; xxxii, 6, 14; xxxvi; xuv, 
Heliand. lines 1-53; Wright. A Middle High German Primer, revised by 
Walshe (Oxford, 1951), pp. 138-57, 163-82; S. Singer. Mittelhochdeutsches 
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Lesebuch, sections i, iv. v, x, xn. xv; A. Gdue, Fruhneuhochdeutsches 
Lesebuch, sections 2a, c, d; 4; 9; 126; 15c: 16; 20a, d\ 22; 25; 27a: 336, 
37 (lines 1-76 only). 

Subject (60). The History of the Italian Language, with passages 
from the following works: 

Dante. De vulgari eloqitentia\ Dionisotti and Grayson. Early Italian 
Texts\ F. Fbffano, Prose filologiche: La Questiotie della Lingua. 

Subject (61). The History of the Polish Language, with passages 
from the following works: 

Taszycki, Najdawniejsze zabytki jfzyka polskiego (1950 ed.); Vrtel- 
Wierczyhski: Wybdr tekstdwstaropolskich (1950 ed.). 

Subject (62). The History of the Russian Language, with passages 
from the following work: 

G. n. OSHopCKiift II G. r. BapxyAapoB, XpecTOMaTim no 
HCTopiiH pyccKoro H3hiKa, HacTb I (2nd ed., Moscow, 1952), 
Sections 1, 4 (pp. 17-19), 6, 8. 13, 17. 24. 25. 30 (pp. 98-113), 34. 48. 51. 
53, 56, 64. 66 (pp. 298-300), 67 (pp. 306-13), 72, 77. 

Subject (63). The History of the Scandinavian Languages before 
1500, in connexion with the following works: 

Garmonsway, An Early Norse Reader (1928), 45-100; Bertelscn, Dansk 
sproghistorisk Lcesebog (1905), 23-31,49-71,105-8,111-21,141-8.156-8; 
A. Noreen, Altschwedisches Lesebuch (1921), ii, iv, vi, viii, x, xiv, xxxii; 
Dickins, Runic and Heroic Poems, Norwegian Runic Poem. 

Subject (64). The History of the Spanish Language, with passages 
from the following works: 

Poema de mlo Cid, ed. R. Men6ndez Pidal (Cldsicos Castellanos); 
J. D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings; R. Men6ndez Pidal. Antologia de 
prosistasespa/ioles; Alfonso el Sabio, Don Juan Manuel. Alfonso Martinez 
de Toledo, Fernando de Rojas; Juan de Vald6s, Didlogo de la lengua 
(CHsicos Castellanos). 

Subject (65). The Teutonic Languages. Passages for translation and 
comment will be selected from the following texts: 

Gothic: St Mark’s Gospel, as contained in Wright's Grammar of the 
Gothic Language. Old High German: Braune-Helm, Althochdeutsches 
Lesebuch (1942 or 1949 edition), sections v,2; vii; viii; x; xx; xxni, 11,14; 
XXXII, 7, 12. Old Saxon: Holthausen, Altsdchsisches Elementarbuch (1921 
edition), pp. 201-22. Anglo-Saxon: Wyatt, Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
sections i; in, 1; vii, 4; xi, 2; xxxiv. Old Norse: Garmonsway, Early 
Norse Reader, sections 12, 16, 17, 18, 28, 30, 33, 34, 41. 
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Subject (66). The History of the Slavonic Languages, with special 
reference to Old Church Slavonic, with passages from the following; 

A. Vaillant, Manuel du vieux slave, u (pieces i-v, x-xiv); A. Leskien, 
LUauisches Lesebuch, pp. 104-8 (Heidelberg, 1919); V. Kamantauskas! 
Kirciuota lietuviu literaluros chrestomatija, nos. 19, 29, 30 40 42 61 82 
107, 127, 143 (Kaunas, 1932). 

Subject (67). Vulgar Latin and Romance Philology, in connexion 
with the following works; 

(1957) Muller & Taylor, A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin, sections 1, 
2, 4-7, 9, 10 13, 14, 16-20, 25, 26, 33, 37. 42, 43, 45. 

(1958) Vulgar Latin: G. Rohifs, Sermo Vulgaris Latinus (Halle, 1951), 
nos. I, VII, XIV, XVII, XXIV, xxvii, xxx-i. Italian: C. Dionisotti and C. 
Grayson, Early Italian Texts (Oxford, 1949), nos. vi, ix, xi-xvi, xvin, 
XIX, XXL French: K. Bartsch and L. Wiese, Chrestomathie de I'ancien 
fran^ais (!2th ed.. New York, 1951), nos. 2, 3, 9 (lines 1-160). 10, 15, 35, 
42a, 49, 56. Provencal; C. Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie (6th ed., 
Leipzig. 1930), nos. 4, 11, 15. 17, 64, 105, 123, 125. Spanish: J. D. M. 
Ford, Old Spanish Readings (Boston, 1906), nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, So, 10. 
Portuguese: R. Lapa, Cresiomatia Arcaica (2nd ed., Lisbon, 1947), nos. 
1-28. 

Candidates will be expected to show a knowledge of Vulgar Latin and 
of at least two other Romance languages. 

Subject (70). Sanskrit, with passages from the following: 

Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, pp. 1-9, 33-41; Macdonell, Vedic Reader, 
ii, 33; hi, 59; vh, 49, 103; x, 14. 

Subjects in Modern Greek: 

1. Greek History, Literature, and Thought from 867 to 1204, with 
special reference to the following works: 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio (ed. Moravcsik- 
Jenkins), chs. 1-13; Leo Diaconus, History (Bonn edition); Theophanes 
Continuatus(Bonn edition). Books v-vi; E. Legrand, Les Exploits de Basile 
Digenis Acritas (2nd ed., Paris, 1902); Hesseling-Pemot, Poemes Pro- 
dromiques’, Cecaumenus, Strategicon (ed. Wassiliewsky-Jernstedt); Nicetas 
Choniata (Bonn edition), pp. 356-463; Psellus, Chronographia (ed. E. 
Renauld), Book vi; Anna Comnena, Alexias (Teubner edition), Books 
x-xm. 

2. Greek Literature, History, and Thought from 1204 to 1453, with 
special reference to the following works: 

XpovtKov Tov Mopiws (ed. John Schmitt), pp. 184-506; KaXXipaxos koI 
XpvaoppoT} (ed. S. Lambros); Nicephorus Gregoras (Bonn edition). Books vi, 
xi; Michael Ducas (Bonn edition), chs. 35-42; Phrantzes (Bonn edition); 
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Book in; Makhairas. Xpov..ov K^pov (ed. R. M. Dawkins), sections 
449-525. 

3. Greek Literature, Thougitt. and History from 1453 to 1669, with 

special reference to the following works: ^ / .r' 

•Epun^^P^ros, Bk. II (ed. Xanlhoudides): 'M Sva^a rov A^paap. (ed. G. 
Mesas)- fPoprowdros (ed. Xanthoudides); nanapprr/o-novXo^. /aropw Toy 
'EXKy]viKov -E&vovs, vol. V (Pt. II): George Finlay, The History of Greece 
under Ottoman and Venetian Domination- Busbecq, Turkish Lelfers (trans¬ 
lated from the Latin and edited by E. S. Forster). 

4. Greek Literature, Thought, and History from 1669 to 1881, with 

special reference to the following works: ^ 

N. /ToAi'ttjs, ’£«Aoyal ano rd TpayovSia rov 'EXkrjviKOv Aaov; TpiKovmji, 

'/oTOpi'a lis 'EXXrjvtfdjs 'Enavaardaews: EoXwpos. riofrjpaTa (ed. L. PoHtes, 
Athens, 1948); MAefai-Spos ZoOraos. ZdTvpai; 'Ap. BoAawpiTTjy, Adavacrrjs 
deaKOff, 0(OT<ivoj; AaOKapdros, Td Mvor^pia ri}S Ke<f>aXovias. 

5. Greek Literature. Thought, and History from 1881 to 1940, with 

special reference to the following works: ^ ^ 

'Evxdpr}S, To Ta^iii pov; ’Iwv ApayovprfS, Maprvpoiv koI 'Hpuiu)v Alpa; K. 
riaXapds, 'EkXoyt} dud rd noirjTtKO rov 'Epyo (Athens, 1937); .<4A. /TajraSta- 
pdyrrjs. 'H (Pdviaaa; Z. Mvpi^^Xt}^. 'H Za)fi dv ’HA. Bivdirjs, AioXiKi} 

Tri; Ka^d<^ris, Hoi^/iaTa; F. Ze4^epj}s, UoiripaTa. 

6. History of the Modern Greek Language, with special reference to 
the following works: 

Malalas, Bk. xvm (Bonn edition); The History of Barlaam and loasapir, 
Poemes Prodromiques (ed. Hesseling-Pemot); Makhairas, XpoviKdv t^s 
KvTjpov, sections 449-525 (ed. R. M. Dawkins); Hesseling-Pernot. 
Chrestomathie Neo-Hellenique; Solomos, Dialogue on the Language. 

(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 

1. The Preliminary Examination for Part I 

of the Tripos 

The Preliminary Examination consists of the subjects for Part I of 
the Tripos. Each candidate must offer not more than four papers; a 
candidate who offers less than four papers will not appear in the 
class-list. No candidate may offer Paper D as his only paper in any 
language. 

Candidates offering a classical language are required to take, as 
their two papers in that language, the translation and composition 
papers of the Preliminary Examination for Part I of the Classical 
Tripos. 
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The subjects announced for 1957 are the same as those for the 
Tnpos Examination in 1958 with the following exceptions: 

French 

Paper D. (c) Literature, Thought, and History of France (1720-1765) 
with special reference to: Montesquieu, Uttrespersanes‘, Provost. Manon 
Lescaut; Marivaux, La (premiire) Surprise de rAmour; Voltaire, Candide. 

Spanish 

Paper D. The periods 1516-1616 or 1896-1938 or both. 

The following works are recommended for study; Garcilaso de la Vega, 
Obras completas; Fray Luis de Leon, Poeslas originates; Anon., Lazarillo de 
Tormes ; Cervantes, El Quijote (primera parte); Lope de Vega, La nina de 
plata, El villano en su rincdn. 

Benito P6rez Gald6s, Elabuelo (novela); Rub6n Dario, Prosaspro/anas. 
Cantos de vida y esperanza ; Antonio Machado, Poeslas completas; Miguel 
de Unamuno, Andanzas y visiones espanolas; ‘Azorin’, Visidn de Esparia; 
Ramdn de Valle-Incldn, Romance de lobos; Federico Garcia Lorca, Bodas 
de sangre, La zapatera prodigiosa. 

2. The Preliminary Examination for Part II 

of the Tripos 

A candidate must offer three papers selected from the list of subjects 
for Part II, together with an essay in a foreign language or a paper 
of advanced passages for translation into the language (or, if the 
candidate selects his three papers from Subjects 63 and 65-72, an 
English essay paper bearing on those papers). 

The subjects for 1957 are as follows: 

(The subjects are numbered as in the regulations for the Tripos.) 

Subject (1). French Literature, Life, and History, before 1510, in 
connexion with the following works: 

Bartsch, Chrestomathie de I'ancien fran^ais (12th ed.), nos. 8, 9, 10, 
15, 22, 24, 27, 28, 30, 34, 35, 36, 39, 41, 45, 49, 50, 53, 54, 56, 60, 75c, 
79, 87, 95, 96, 97, 99. 

Subject (2). French Literature, Thought, and History, from 1498 
to 1600, in connexion with the following works: 

C. Marot, (E//vrcj (Gamier); Gamier, 77/cfl/re (Gamier). 

Subject (3). French Literature, Thought, and History, from 1594 
TO 1700,. in connexion with the following works: 

Malherbe, (Euvres poetiques; La Bruyere, Les Caracrcrcs (any edition); 
Racine, Iphigenie. 
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Subject (4). French Literature, Thought, and History, from 1690 
TO 1789, in connexion with the following works: 

Rousseau, Discours sur les Origines de l'InegaHte\ Marivaux, La double 
Inconslance; Voltaire. Dictionnaire philosophique (Gamier). 

Subject (5). French Literature, Thought, and History, from 1789 
TO 1870, in connexion with the following works: 

Stendhal, Le Rouge et le Noir; Musset, Les Caprices de Marianne', 
Hugo, Les Contemplations. 

Subject (6). French Literature, Thought, and History, from 1870 
TO 1925, in connexion with the following works: 

Proust, Du c6te de chez Swann', Claudel, L'Annonce faite d Marie. 

Subject (13). Italian Literature, Life, and History, before 1400, 
with special reference to 13th century poetry, Petrarca and Boccaccio, in 
connexion with the following works: 

Rintaiori del dolce stil nuovo (publ. Rizzoli); Petrarca, Secretum (ed. 
Sansoni); Boccaccio, Decamerone {ed. Scherillo). 

Subject (14). Dante, with special reference to the following works: 

Vita Nuova, Purgatorio. 

Subject (15). Itauan Literature, Thought, and History, from 1400 
to 1600, with special reference to the Romantic Epic and to the following 
works: 

Ariosto, Orlando Furioso; Machiavelli, IIPrincipe', Guicciardini, Ricordi 
politici e civili (U.T.E.T.). 

Subject (16). Italian Literature, Thought, and History, from 1600 
TO 1815, with special reference to the following works: 

Boccalini, Ragguagli di Parnaso (Carabba); Parini, // Giorno', Alfieri, 
Vita (ed. Fass6, or any edition), Tragedie scelte (ed. Scherillo, publ. 
Hoepli). 

Subject (17). Italian Literature, Thought, and History, from 1815 
TO 1915, with special reference to the following works: 

Manzoni, 1 Promessi Sposr, Foscolo, Jacopo Ortis', Leopardi, I Canti', 
Carducci, Antologia Carducciana (ed, Mazzoni e Picciola, publ. Zanichelli 
pp. 71-282). 

Subject (39). Spanish Lfterature, Life, and History, before 1492, 
with special reference to the following works: 

Poema de mlo Cid', Solalinde, Antologia de Alfonso el Sabio, Las Siete 
Partidas (Coleccibn Granada or Austral); Alonso, Poesia EspaRola (Edad 
Media), section 15 (14 in first edition) (Juan Ruiz); Oxford Book of 
Spanish Verse, nos. 1-13, 22-8. 31-60. 267-71 (new edition) 
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Subject (58). The History of the French Language, in connexion 
with the following works: 

Bartsch, Chrestomathie de I'ancien frangais (12th ed.), nos. 2, 3, 6, 10, 
15, 17, 18, 22, 23, 28, 33, 35,49,56, 19,9Z\LesConteursfran^aisduXVI* 
siecle (Classiques Larousse), omitting Marguerite d’Angouleme and 
Philippe de Vigneulles; Historiens et Memorialistes du XVI‘ siecle (Classi¬ 
ques Larousse), omitting La Noue and Brantome. 

Subject (59). The History of the German Language, with passages 
selected from the following texts for translation and comment: 

Braune-Helm, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch (1949 or later edition), 
sections vi; x; xu; xm (a); xix; xx, 3-7; xxni, 1, 14; xxxu, 6, 14; xxxvi; 
xuv, Heliand, lines 1-53; Wright, A Middle High German Primer, revised 
Walshe (Oxford, 1951), pp. 138-57, 163-82. 

(Where no subjects or books are specified above, they will be the same 
for the Preliminary Examination in 1957 as for the corresponding subjects 
for the Tripos Examination in 1958.) 

(C) ORAL EXAMINATIONS IN MODERN 

LANGUAGES 

The oral examination in Czech (with Slovak), Danish, Dutch, 
French, German, Italian, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Swedish, Russian and Serbo-Croat is held in October as well as in 
the Easter Term. An oral examination in other languages for students 
who are taking such languages in the Tripos may also be arranged. 

Candidates must have completed the Previous Examination and 
have commenced residence. They may offer one or more languages. 

The examination in each language includes (a) dictation; 
(6) reading aloud; (c) exposition by the candidate of one or several 
subjects proposed by the Examiners, and (d) conversation. The sub¬ 
jects for conversation and exposition are taken mainly from books 
prescribed by the Faculty Board of Modern and Medieval Languages. 
Candidates must show that they have read the book or books, but 
a detailed knowledge is not demanded. 

Books prescribed for the examination in April and October 1957 
are as follows: 

Czech. Ivan Olbracht, Nikola Suhaj loupeznik. 

Danish. S.Y>.3sLcohser\,Fru MarieGrubbe\}.y .}enser\,KongensFald. 

Dutch. A. van Schendel, Het Fregatschip Johanna Maria. 

French. A. Bombard, Naufrage volontaire; H. Bosco, Le mas 

Th^otime. 
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German. (Easter Term) Brentano, Kasperl und Annerl\ Thomas 

Mann, Mario und der Zauberer (S. Fischer Schulaus- 

gaben). 

(Michaelmas Term) Thomas Mann, Mario und der Zau- 
berer; Grillparzer, Der arme Spielmann. 

Italian. Carlo Levi, Cristo s'e fermato ad Eboli. 

Norwegian. B. Bjomson, Paul Lange og Tora Parsberg', A. Garborg, 

Bondestudeniar. 

Polish. M. Kuncewiczowa, Cudzoziemka. 

Portuguese. Trancoso, Hist6rias\ Julio Dinis, Afamilia inglesa. 
Russian. Hexon, BiiuiiieBbift Cas- 
Serbo-Croat. Jl. JlasapeBuh, npunoBeTHe. 

Spanish. Any two of the following: Romulo Gallegos, Cantaclaro 

(Coleccibn Austral); Unamuno, Niebla\ Valle-Incldn, 
Sonata de OtoHo. 

Swedish. V. Moberg, Rid i natt\ H. Martinson, Ndsslorna blomma. 

(D) CERTinCATES OF COMPETENT KNOWLEDGE 

IN MODERN LANGUAGES 

A student who has completed the Previous Examination and kept at 
least two terms may be a candidate for a Certificate of Competent 
Knowledge in one or more of the languages (other than Classical 
Latin or Classical Greek) specified for Part 1 of the Modern and 
Medieval Languages Tripos, provided that no student may be a 
candidate for a Certificate in a language which he is in the same term 
offering as a candidate for honours in the Tripos. In each language 
of his choice he is required to take Papers A, B, and C of the papers 
for Part I of the Tripos. A candidate who wishes to offer any 
language other than Czech (with Slovak), Danish, Dutch, French, 
German, Italian, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Serbo- 
Croat, Spanish, or Swedish, must first obtain permission from the 
Faculty Board in accordance with the regulations for the Tripos. 
Applications must be made before the division of the Michaelmas 
Term before the examination. 

To obtain a Certificate of Competent Knowledge the candidate 
must 

(1) Attain a standard not lower than the second class in the 
written examination.^ 

* For the purposes of the Ordinary B.A. Degree, a candidate who attains 
this standard is deemed to have passed a Special Examination, and a candidate 
who does not do so may be allowed a Special Examination. 
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(2) Satisfy the Examiners in the oral examination in the language 
concerned not later than the Michaelmas Term next but one after 
the written examination. 

(E) SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS IN MODERN LANGUAGES 

FOR THE ORDINARY B.A. DEGREE 

There are Special Examinations in Czech (with Slovak), Danish, 
Dutch, French. German, Italian, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Serbo-Croat, Spanish, and Swedish. In each language the 
examination consists of three papers: 

(1) Passages from works in the foreign language for translation. 

(2) Passages of English for translation into the foreign language. 

(3) An essay in the foreign language on a subject of a general 
character. 

The papers are the same as for the Preliminary Examination for 
Part I of the Tripos. 

Except as stated below, a student may not count towards the 
Ordinary B.A. Degree both the Special Examination in a language 
and also anything that he has to his credit as the result of another 
examination in which he took that language; but in lieu of the Special 
Examination, a student who has been classed in the Preliminary 
Examination for Part I of the Modern and Medieval Languages 
Tripos, having offered two languages, may in either language take 
certain papers from Part I of the Tripos, and a student who has been 
allowed a Special Examination for his performance in a language in 
the same examination or in Part I of the Tripos, having offered two 
languages, may take certain papers from Part I of the Tripos in the 
other. 

(F) DIPLOMA IN SLAVONIC STUDIES 

A candidate for the Diploma in Slavonic Studies must 

(i) be a member of the University; 

(ii) either have proceeded to the B.A. Degree having obtained 
honours in an Honours Examination of the University, 

or be an Affiliated Student, 

or have satisfied the Faculty Board of Modern and Medieval 
Languages that he has other qualifications which fit him to study for 
the Diploma; 

(iii) either have previously passed the written Examination for the 
Certificate of Competent Knowledge in a Slavonic language other 
than a language offered by him in Part I of the Modern and Medieval 
Languages Tripos, 
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or be entered at the same time as a candidate for such a certifi¬ 
cate. 

A student may not take the Diploma Examination on more than 
two occasions; he may not take in the same term both the Diploma 
Examination and another examination in the University, except an 
examination for a Certificate of Competent Knowledge as provided 
in (iii) above. 

A candidate for the Diploma must keep the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms of the academical year in which he first presents himself for 
the Examination, and he must obtain a certificate that he has received 
instruction under the direction of the Faculty Board of Modern and 
Medieval Languages during those two terms. 

Subjects of examinatioD 

The Examination consists of papers selected from those prescribed 
for Part II of the Tripos and is held at the same time as the Tripos. 

A candidate must offer four subjects, of which none may be a 
subject that he has previously offered for the Tripos. He may take 
advantage of the Tripos regulation under which candidates may be 
allowed by the Faculty Board to present themselves for examination 
in subjects other than those specified in the list for Part II, but not 
more than two such subjects may be offered. Subjects which are not 
offered in accordance with that regulation must be selected from 
among subjects 18-31, 56, 61, 62, and 66; subject 23 or subject 66 
must be offered unless the candidate has already offered one or both 
of them as a candidate for the Tripos. 

Not later than the first day of the term in which he proposes to 
take the Examination a candidate must submit through his Tutor to 
the Registrary a certificate, signed by the Head of the Department 
of Slavonic Studies, stating that he possesses an adequate reading 
knowledge of Russian,^ unless he has entered in the same term for a 
Certificate of Competent Knowledge in Russian. 

* The Head of the Department of Slavonic Studies has given notice that such 
a certiiicatc will be issued without further formality to candidates who hold one 
of the following qualifications: a Certificate of Competent Knowledge in 
Russian of the University of Cambridge; the degree of B.A. or M.A. of a 
University in the United Kingdom for which he has qualified wholly or partly 
by the study of Russian language and literature; the Diploma in Slavonic 
Studies of the University of Oxford; the Certificate of Proficiency in Russian 
of the University of London; a pass in Russian at Advanced Level in an 
ex^ination for the General Certificate of Education conducted by an examining 
body in the United Kingdom; a pass in Russian at the Higher Level in the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate. Other candidates will be required to oass a 
translation test. ^ 
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A student who enters for the Diploma Examination and the 
examination for a Certificate of Competent Knowledge in the same 
term will not be declared to have passed the Diploma Examination 
unless he has attained the required standard both in that examination 
and in the written examination for the Certificate. The standard 
required for the Diploma Examination is that of the second class in 
Part II of the Tripos. 

A student who has qualified for the award of a Certificate of 
Competent Knowledge in a Slavonic language other than a language 
offered by him in Part I of the Modern and Medieval Languages 
Tripos and has passed the Diploma Examination is entitled to 
receive a Diploma. 

No student may count the period or any part of the period during 
which he has been studying for the Diploma towards a course of 
research for the degree of Ph.D., M.Sc., or M.Litt. 


MORAL SCIENCES 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates for: 

(A) The Moral Sciences Tripos^ which is divided into two Parts. 

(B) Preliminary Examinations for each Part of the Tripos. 

(C) The Special Examination in Moral Sciences for the Ordinary B. A. 
Degree. 

(A) THE MORAL SCIENCES TRIPOS 

Part I 

A candidate may take Part 1 in his second year or, if he has obtained 
honours in another Part of a Tripos, one or two years after doing so 
but not later than his fourth year. 

Subjects of examination 
The subjects of examination are as follows: 

Logic (two papers). 

Psychology: (a) Philosophical Psychology (one paper); (^>) Empirical 
Psychology (one paper). 

Ethics, including the history of Ethics (two papers). 

Elements of Philosophy (one paper). 

An Essay paper. 

The subjects are more fully defined, and books are recommended 
as shown in the following list: 
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Logic 

I. The province of logic. The fundamental concepts of logic. The rela¬ 
tions of logic to the theory of knowledge and to psychology. 

II. Logic and language. Propositions and sentences. Names. Descrip¬ 
tions. Definition. 

III. The logic of propositions. The concepts of truth-function and of 
tautology. Truth-tables. The fundamental laws of propositional logic. 

IV. The logic of classes. General propositions. Variables and proposi¬ 
tional functions. The syllogism. Elements of the logic of relations. 

V. Demonstrative inference. Implication, entailment, identity, logical 
necessity. The concept of a deductive system. 

VI. Non-demonstrative inference. Methods of induction. The problem 
of the justification of induction. Causality. 

VII. The formation of scientific concepts. Hypothesis and explanation. 
The function of mathematics in science. The nature of measurement. 

VIII. Elementary theory of probability. The interpretation of probability 
statements. Probability in connexion with induction. 

List of books recommended on this subject: M. R. Cohen & E. Nagel, 
Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method or L. S. Stebbing, Modern 
Introduction to Logic; J. C. Cooley, Primer of Formal Logic (omitting 
Sections 36-9); W. E. Johnson, Logic, part i; J. S. Mill, System of Logic, 
Books I, II, III; E. Nagel, Principles of the Theory of Probability. 

The following books should also be consulted: G. Frege, Foundations of 
Arithmetic ; W. E. Johnson, Logic, parts ii, iii; J. M. Keynes, Treatise on 
Probability; W. Kneale, Probability and Induction; R. von Mises, Proba¬ 
bility, Statistics and Truth; C. S. Peirce, Illustrations of the Logic of Science 
(in Chance, Love and Logic or other collections of Peirce’s writings); 
B. Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy. 

Psychology 
(a) Philosophical Psychology 

I. Standpoint, data, and methods of psychology. Its fundamental 
concepts and hypotheses. Dispositions, traces, causal laws in psycho¬ 
logy. 

II. General analysis of mind: knowing, feeling, striving. The relations 
of these to sensation, belief, desire. Fundamental laws of mental 
process. 

HI. Sensations and images. 

IV. Perceptual processes. Temporal and spatial perception. The percep¬ 
tion of form. 

V. Association, recognition, memory. 
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VI. Feeling-tone. Emotions, their analysis and classification. 

VII. Thinking. Connexions between thought and language. Believing. 

VIII. Self-consciousness, its analysis and development. Personal 
identity. 

IX. Habit, impulse, desiring and willing. 

List of books recommended on this subject: C. D. Broad, The Mind and 
its Place in Nature; B. Russell, Analysis of Mind. 

The following books should also be consulted: W. James, Principles of 
Psychology; G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind; G. F. Stout, Manual of 
Psychology (5th or later edition). 

(6) Empirical Psychology 

I. Experimental methods in psychology. Elementary statistical treat¬ 
ment of experimental results, 
n. The empirical study of the following subjects; 

Elements of the structure of the nervous system and of sense organs. 
The activity of the sense organs. Perceiving. Imaging and thinking. 
Habit-formation. Association. Learning. Remembering and forgetting. 
Instincts, emotion and feeling. Mental testing. 

III. General introduction to Abnormal Psychology and to Social 
Psychology. 

List of books recommended on this subject: N. L. Munn, Psychology: 
the Fundamentals of Human Adjustment ; R. H. Thouless, General and Social 
Psychology. 

The following books should also be consulted: F. C. Bartlett (and others). 
The Study of Society; J. C. Flugel, A Hundred Years of Psychology; S. 
Freud, Autobiography, and Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis; 
W. McDougall, Outline of Abnormal Psychology; C. S. Myers & F. C. 
Bartlett, Textbook of Experimental Psychology, 

Ethics 

I. The content, subdivisions, and relationships of ethics. Ethics proper 
and topics subsidiary to it. Moral psychology, moral epistemology, and 
metaphysic of morals. 

II. Moral psychology: emotion, hedonic tone, volition. Action and 
other notions connected with it: kinds of action: intention and motive; 
means and ends. Detailed account of desire: pluralism versus monism of 
ultimate desires. Psychological egoism and psychological hedonism. 
Conflict and co-operation of desires. Personality and its unification. 
Conscience from the psychological standpoint. 

III. Determinism, indeterminism, libertarianism. Analysis of these 
notions. Their relevance to ethics. Philosophical arguments for and against 
these alternatives. 
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IV. The analysis of what is expressed by ethical sentences. The theory 
that they only express ‘attitudes*. The theory that they express judgements. 
Naturalistic versus non-naturalistic analyses. The concepts of right and 
wrong, ought and ought-not, good and evil. 

V. Right and wrong and ought and ought-not: conflicts of obligation; 
component obligations and resultant obligation; notion of a moral 
imperative. Relevance of factual and ethical ignorance or error. Bearing 
of motive on rightness. Theories as to what makes a right act right: 
pluralistic and monistic theories, Utilitarianism. Problems of distribution: 
ethical egoism, neutralism, and altruism. 

VI. Good and evil: various senses of these terms; principle of Organic 
Unities. Theories as to what makes good things good: pluralistic and 
monistic theories, ethical hedonism. 

VII. Discussion of the principal virtues: justice, benevolence, veracity 
etc. Notion of desert. Theories of reward and punishment. Ethical 
problems concerning the relation of the individual to communities and of 
communities to one another. 

VIII. History of ethical theories. 

List of books recommended on this subject: J. Butler, Sermons upon 
Human Nature (Preface and Sermons t. ii. iii, xi), and Dissertation on Virtue ; 
D. Hume, Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals: I. Kant, Funda¬ 
mental Principles (Groundwork) of the Metaphysic of Morals: J. S. Mill, 
Utilitarianism: G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica: W. D. Ross, The Right and 

the Good: H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, Books in, iv, and Outlines of the 
History of Ethics. 

The following books should also be consulted: Aristotle, Ethics- C D 

Broad. Five Types of Ethical Theory: G. C. Field, Moral Theoryl G. E. 

Mook, Ethics: H. J. Paton, The Categorical Imperative: Plato, Republic: 

H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil: W. D. Ross, Foundations ofEthks- 

H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, Books i. ii; C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and 
Language. 

Elements of Philosophy 

I. The general conception of philosophy. Its method, scope, and sub- 
divisio^. Its relation to common sense and to the sciences 

verification. The empirical and the 
^non. Universal. The problems raised by the sceptic. Knowledge and 

■dealism. Solipsism. The relate of body and Jte s 

IV. The problems of subshmee te o^ 

V. Philosophical problems concerning theism. 
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List of books recommended on this subject: G. Berkeley, Principles of 
Human Knowledge’, R. Descartes, Meditations’, D. Hume, Treatise of 
Human Nature, Book i, parts 1. 3, 4; B. Russell, Problems of Philosophy, 
J. Wisdom, Problems of Mind and Matter. 

The following books should also be consulted: A. J. Ayer, Language 
Truth and Logic’, W. P. Montague, The fVays of Knowing’, G. E. Moore, 
Philosophical Studies -, B. Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World', 
G. F. Stout, Mind and Matter ’, C. C. J. Webb, History of Philosophy. 


Part n 

A candidate who has obtained honours in Part I or in any other 
Tripos may take Part II one or two years after doing so but not 
earlier than his third year nor later than his fifth. 

Subjects of examination 

Part II consists of three Sections, for each of which there are four 
papers and a paper of essays. A candidate must take one Section 
only and must take all the papers in it. The Sections are as follows: 

Section A (a). Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy, together 
with the History of Modern Philosophy. In this Section two of the 
papers are on Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy and two on the 
History of Modem Philosophy. 

Section A (jS). Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy, togetherwith 
the History of Ancient Philosophy. Candidates for this Section must, 
unless they have obtained honours in Part I of the Classical Tripos, 
satisfy the Faculty Board of Classics that they have the necessary 
knowledge of Greek and Latin to benefit by the course. Two of the 
papers in this Section are those set on Metaphysical and Ethical 
Philosophy in Section A (a) and two are those set in Part II, Group B 
(Philosophy) of the Classical Tripos. 

Section B. Logic. 

The subject-matter of these Sections is defined more fully below. 

A student who has obtained honours in one Section of Part II may 
be a candidate in another Section in a subsequent year not later than 
his fourth, but a candidate who has taken Section A (a) may not 
take Section A (fi) and vice versa. 

Section A (aandjS) 

Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy 

\. Epistemology. Individual and Universal Experience. Sens^parti- 
culars. Formal Knowledge, Real Knowledge. Scepticism, Empiricism, 
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Rationalism. Criteria of Knowledge. The Theory of Categories. Limits 
of Knowledge: the Knowable and the Unknowable. 

II. Philosophy of Nature. The Description and Interpretation of Nature. 
Space and Time. Mechanical and Dynamical Theories of Matter. Cosmo¬ 
logical Antinomies. Evolution. ProblemofLife:CausationandTcIeology. 

III. Philosophy of Mind. The conception of the Soul. The relation of 
Body and Mind. Mental Activity. Relation of the Individual Mind to 
other Minds and to the Universe. The Interpretation of History. 

IV. Ontology. Experience and Reality. Degrees of Reality. Concepts of 
Being: the One and the Many. The Problem of Change. Realism and 
Idealism. The World as Thought and as Will. Mysticism. The Duality of 
Subject and Object; the Unity of Subject and Object. The Relative and the 
Absolute. 

V. Practical Philosophy. The Categories of Worth: the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. Freedom and Responsibility. Optimism and 
Pessimism. Progress. The Ultimate Ideal. 

VI. Philosophy of Religion. The religious consciousness and its various 
types. Faith in God. Belief in a Future Life. Evidences of God’s existence. 
Nature and Attributes of God. 

And either 

Section A (a) 

History of Modern Philosophy 

The period to be studied extends from Descartes to the present time, 
and includes a more detailed study of a special subject belonging to this 
period. Candidates are expected to study this special subject, and, to some 
extent, the period generally, in the writings, or selected portions of the 
writings, of the leading thinkers. 

The special subject and list of books are as follows: 

For 1957 and 1958: The philosophies of Descartes and of Spinoza, with 
special reference to: Descartes, the texts in Descartes' Philosophical 
Writings selected by Norman Kemp Smith; Spinoza. On the Improvement 
of the Understanding and Ethics (preferably in Spinoza, Selections edited by 
John Wild); and the writings of other leading thinkers to be studied at first 
hand are: Locke, An Essay concerning Human Understanding (the Every¬ 
man abridged edition may be used); Uibniz, Selections edited by P. P, 
Wiener, Part iii; Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge; Hume A 
Treatise of Human Nature, Book i; Kant. Critique of Pure Reason (Kemp 
Smith s abridged translation may be used). 


20-2 
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Section A(fi) 

History of Ancient Philosophy 

A paper of twelve questions on the works of Plato and the doctrines of 
the earlier and contemporary Greek philosophers, some of which contain 
passages for translation. Of these questions not less than four and not 
more than six are on a set portion of Plato’s works. Candidates must not 
attempt more than six questions. 

The set subjects for this paper are as follows: 

For 1957 and 1958: Plato, Timaeus (to 58c). 

A paper of twelve questions on the works of Aristotle and the doctrines 
of the post-Aristotelian philosophers, some of which contain passages for 
translation. Of these questions not less than four and not more than six 
are on a set portion of Aristotle’s works. Candidates must not attempt 
more than six questions. 

The set subject for this paper is as follows: 

For 1957: Aristotle, de Partibus Animalium A and Bl, with de Anima 
Bl-6. 

For 1958: Aristotle, Metaphysics A. 

Section B 
Logic 

Students are expected to show a fuller knowledge of the subjects in¬ 
cluded in the Schedule for Part I and of current controversies in connexion 
with them. The examination includes the Theory of Knowledge, the 
Methods of the Sciences, the Theory of Probability and Statistics, Symbolic 
Logic, and the relations of Mathematics to Logic. 

(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS FOR 

PARTS I AND n OF THE MORAL SCIENCES TRIPOS 

The Preliminary Examination for Part I 
The papers in this examination are as follows: 

(1) Logic. (4) Elements of Philosophy. 

(2) Psychology. (5) A paper of Essays. 

(3) Ethics. 

Candidates must take Paper 5 and at least three other papers if they 
desire to be classed in the examination: the names of candidates who 
take only three papers in all will not be published in the class-list of 
the examination, nor will they be eligible for allowances towards the 
Ordinary B.A. Degree. 
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The Preliminary Examination for Part 11 

The subjects of examination are as follows: 

Section A (a and jS) (1). Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy 
(two papers). 

(2) (a) General History of Modern Philosophy (one paper); 
(/?) Outlines of Ancient Philosophy (one paper),^ and 

(3) (a and ^) Essay paper. 

Section B. Logic (three papers) and an Essay paper. 

Each candidate must take all the papers in the section of his choice. 

(C) THE SPECIAL EXAMINATION IN MORAL SCIENCES 

FOR THE ORDINARY B.A. DEGREE 

The examination consists of the papers for any two of the subjects 
for Part 1 of the Moral Sciences Tripos selected by the candidate 
together with the Essay paper. 

A student who has passed or received an allowance on Part I of 
the Moral Sciences Tripos may not be a candidate. 


MUSIC 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates for; 

(A) The Music Tripos, which is divided into two Parts. 

(B) The Preliminary Examination for Part 1 of the Tripos. 

(C) The examination for the degree of Bachelor of Music. 

(A) THE MUSIC TRIPOS 
Part 1 

A candidate may take Part I in his first or second year, or if he has 
obtained honours in another Tripos, one or two years after doing so 
but not later than his fourth year. 

Subjects of examination 
The subjects of examination are as follows: 

1. Counterpoint and Harmony 

Two papers. Questions involving perception of styles from the sixteenth 

‘ Two hours will be allowed for this paper, which is the same as Section (b) 
of Paper II in Part II of the Classical Tripos. 
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century to the present day and appropriate treatment for voices and for 
instruments, including keyboard instruments. Canon in two parts or three 
and imitative writing may be required in both papers. Questions in more 
than four real parts are of a simple nature. 

2. History 

The main features of the successive periods in the history of European 
music and either the history of musical forms or the history of musical 
instruments and their use. 

3. Analysis and Criticism 

Candidates are expected to comment on movements in any of the classical 
forms. Questions may also be asked on structure: for example key 
systems, fugue answer and episode, and the forms included in the suite 
and sonata. 

4. Essay 

A choice of subjects connected with music. 

5. Acoustics 

Sensation and external cause of sound. Nature of wave-motion. Sound* 
transmission as a special case of wave-motion. Loudness and energy of 
wave-motion. Measurement of loudness. Pitch and frequency. Measure¬ 
ment of frequency. Quality and the analysis of sounds. Resonance. 
Vibrations of strings. Violin and other stringed instruments. Motion of 
sounding air-columns. Flue and reed slops of the organ. Orchestral wind 
instruments. The human voice. Interference. Beats. The ear. Range of 
audibility in frequency and intensity. Subjective tones. Consonance and 
dissonance. Combination tones. Consonant chords. Musical scales. True 
and tempered intonation. Equal temperament. Acoustics of rooms. 
Transmission of sound in buildings. Recording and reproduction of 
music. Limitations of the microphone. 

6. Instrumentation 

Scoring of chamber music and for small orchestral combinations. 

7. Ear Tests 

Musical dictation. Identification of chords. Written comment on music 
played in the examination room. 

8. Keyboard Tests 

Playing from vocal and instrumental scores and from figured bass. 
Harmonizing melodies and basses at sight. Transposing. 
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Partn 

A candidate who has obtained honours in Part I or in another 
Tripos may take Part II one or two years after doing so. but not later 
than his fourth year. 

Subjects of examination 

The subjects of examination are as follows: 

1. Composition for Instruments 
Two papers. 

2. Vocal Composition 

The three Composition papers are designed to test ability and resource 
in the application of the technique of composition. 

3. Fugue 

This paper deals with classical fugue and its application. 

4. History of Music 

Two papers. In the first history paper candidates are required to show 
an adequate knowledge of the general course of the history of music. The 
second history paper offers candidates a choice between two special 
periods (for 1957: 1400-1600, and 1800 onwards; for 1958: 1000-14(X). 
and 1500-1700). 

In each of the papers on the History of Music there are included 
questions relating to social and religious conditions, the growth of aesthetic, 
philosophic, and educational ideas, and their influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of music. Questions embodying selected texts in Medieval Latin, 
French, German, Italian, or Spanish may be set provided that they are nol 
compulsory. With each of the special periods two or more original authori¬ 
ties are specified, of which at least one is generally in a foreign language. 
The following authorities have been specified: 

1957: 

Period I (1400-1600): Denis Stevens (ed.). The Mulliner Book {Mttsica 
Briiannica, vol. i; London, 1951); O. Strunk (ed.). Source Readings in 
Music History, chs. v and vn (London, 1952). 

Period II (1800 onwards): Berlioz, Les Soirees de VOrchestre', Bernard 
Shaw, London Music in 1888-89 as heard by Corno di Bassetto ; Stravinsky, 
Le Sacre du Printemps. 

1958: 

Period (1) (1000-1400): Three Musical Treatises in English from a 
Fifteenth-Century Manuscript, by Sandford B. Meech (in Speculum, A 
Journal of Medieval Studies, vol. x, no. 3); French Secular Music of the 
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lM!€ Fourteenth Century, edited by Willi Apel (Medieval Academy of 
America, 1950); Source Readings in Music History, edited by Oliver 
Strunk (Faber and Faber, 1952), group iv, sections 18-21. 

(1500-1700): Cupid and Death, M. Locke and C. Gibbons 
(1653), in Musica Britannica, vol. ii, edited by E. J. Dent (1951); Harmonice 
Mustces Odhecaton A, edited by Helen Hewitt (Medieval Academy of 
America, 1942); // Desiderio Overo De' Concerti di varii Strumenti Musicali, 
Ercole Bottrigari (Venetia, 1594), edited by Kathi Meyer (Berlin, 

J ✓ ^ r I» 

5. Class-work 

A candidate must submit examples of class-work done during the past 
twelve months, representing his studies in composition and fugue. They 
should be presented in such a form as to make their examination easy 
and should be accompanied by a list of the work submitted. The list and 
the separate items must be initialled by a Lecturer or Supervisor under 
whose direction the work was done as an indication that he approves of its 
submission and they must be sent by the division of the Easter Term to the 
Registrary, who will forward them to the Chairman of the Examiners. 

(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR PART I 

OF THE MUSIC TRIPOS 

The examination consists of four papers and a practical examination 
as follows: 

1. Counterpoint and Harmony. 

2. History of Music, and Musical Notation (in two parts: 
(a) history of music from 1700 to the present day; {b) transcription 
of sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century music). 

3. Musical Analysis. 

4. Ear Tests. 

Practical Examination. Sight-reading at the keyboard; reading 
the score of a string quartet; harmonization of a tune; singing a tune 
at sight. 

Papers 1 and 2 are of three hours each, and Papers 3 and 4 of two 
hours each. 

All four papers and the practical examination must be taken. 

(C) THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 

A candidate who has obtained honours (or, if he is over standing for 
honours, has reached the honours standard) in either Part of the Music 
Tripos may take one or more Sections of the examination for the 
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degree of Mus.B. in his third or a later year: but he may not take it in 
a year in which he is taking a Part of that Tripos. 

A candidate who has passed any two Sections of the examination 
and has kept nine terms may graduate as Bachelor of Music. 

Subjects of examination 

The examination is divided into three Sections, any number of 
which may be taken in the same term. 

Section A 

Section A consists of three papers in musical composition, designed 
to test a candidate’s workmanship and to offer scope for creative 
ability. The Examiners consider the style and content of the composi¬ 
tions as well as the technical competence shown therein. Six hours 
are allowed for each paper in order that the problems and tests 
prescribed may be completed in their essential details, and that 
time may not press unduly. A candidate must submit examples of 
composition, written during the past twelve months. They should be 
presented in such form as to make their examination easy and should 
be accompanied by a list of the work submitted. The list and the 
separate items must be sent by the division of the Easter Term to 
the Registrary, who will forward them to the Chairman of the 
Examiners. 

Section B 

Section B consists of the following three papers, each of three 
hours: 

1. A paper on Editorial Method and the History of Musical 
Notation. 

2. A paper on the Musical Palaeography, which will include 
facsimiles of measured music and tablatures for transcription and 
comment. 

3. A paper on the History and Theory of Musical Criticism, 
which will include musical examples for explanation and comment.' 

These papers deal with musical notation and may include questions 
relating to the earliest musical forms, and to the general history and 
theory of musical criticism with special reference to music and the 
literature of music of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
first paper is not available among the collected reprints of examina¬ 
tion papers. StudenU who wish for information about the scope of 
the questions contained in it should apply to the Secretarv of the 
Faculty Board of Music. 
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Section C 

Section C consists of the following two practical tests: 

1. The interpretation of three or four compositions representing 
diverse styles in music. 

2. The realization of figured basses and playing from vocal and 
orchestral scores. 

The tests deal with problems arising in the practice of music and 
include the interpretation of instrumental music and the realization 
and representation at the keyboard of figured and unfigured basses 
and orchestral and vocal scores. The works proposed for per¬ 
formance by the candidate must adequately represent a variety of 
musical styles, and their duration must not be less than forty 

minutes in all. Every candidate is required to satisfy the Exam¬ 
iners: 

(а) that he is competent to interpret a certain number of composi¬ 
tions chosen by them from the list submitted; 

(б) that he can perform tests illustrative of the subjects of the 
papers. 

For the purpose of satisfying themselves on these points the 
Examiners may impose oral and practical tests and may take account 
of work done by the candidate during his course in the Faculty of 
Music previous to the examination. 

A candidate for Section C must send to the Registrary before the 
division of the Michaelmas Term preceding the examination a list of 
the works that he proposes to perform, for the approval of the 
Faculty Board, and with it a fee of £1 which will count towards the 
examination fee. 

For references to the degrees of Master of Music and Doctor of 
Music see Chapter VII. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 

In the Natural Sciences there are courses of study followed by can¬ 
didates for: 

(A) The Natural Sciences Tripos, which is divided into two Parts. 

(B) The Preliminary Examination in Natural Science, which is also 
divided into two Parts. 

(Q Special Examinations in various branches of the Natural Sciences 
for the Ordinary B.A. Degree. 

(D) Certificates of Post-graduate Study in Natural Science. 
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(A) THE NATURAL SCIENCES TRIPOS 

All candidates for the Natural Sciences Tripos should ordinarily 
possess some knowledge of the elements of Chemistry and Physics 
whether they take these subjects in the examination or not. Those 
students who intend to take Anatomy and Physiology in Part I of 
the Tripos usually spend a part of their first year on an introductory 
course in Elementary Biology for Part III of the First M.B. Examina¬ 
tion, unless they studied these subjects at school. 

As a rule only those students who do well in Part 1, which is a 
sufficient qualification for the B.A. Degree, go on to Part II. 

Part I 

A candidate may take Part I in his second or third year, or, if he 
has obtained honours in another Tripos, in his fourth year. 

Subjects of examination 

Every candidate must take at least three whole subjects from the 
following list or at least two whole subjects and two half-subjects, 
and at least three of the subjects, whether whole subjects or 
half-subjects, must be experimental sciences.^ Not more than two 
half-subjects may be offered. 

Anatomy 

Botany (covering the half-subject Botany) 

Chemistry (covering the half-subjects Organic Chemistry and Physical 
and Inorganic Chemistry) 

Geology (covering the half-subject Geology) 

Mathematics 

Mineralogy and Crystallography (covering the half-subject 
Mineralogy and Crystallography) 

Physics 

Physiology 

Zoology (covering the half-subjects Vertebrate Zoology and Inverte¬ 
brate Zoology) 

The whole subject formed by the combination of the half-subject 
Organic Chemistry with the half-subject Biochemistry. 

^ A candidate may not count as two experimental sciences the two halves 
of either of the subjects Chemistry and Zoology; but he may count as two 
experimental sciences a whole subject formed (as specified in the list) by the 
combination of two half-subjects. Mathematics, and History and Philosophy 
of Science, are not experimental sciences. 
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The whole subject formed by the combination of the half-subject 

Ph>-sical and Inorganic ^emistry wth the half-subject Metal- 
lurg>' 

The whole subject formed by the combination of the half-subject 
Mineralogj' and Ciy stallography with the half-subject Metallurgy 
The whole subject formed by the combination of the half-subject 
Mineralog}' and Crystallography with the half-subject Geology 
The whole subject formed by the combination of the half-subject 
Physical and Inorganic Chemistry with the half-subject 
Mineralogy and Crystallography 

Biochemistry Half-subjects 

Botany 

Physic^ and Inorganic Chemistry 

Organic Chemistry 

Geolog>' 

History and Philosophy of Science 
Mathematics 

Mineralogy and Crystallography 

Metallurgy 

Pathology 

Invertebrate Zoology 
Vertebrate Zoology 

A candidate may not offer a half-subject which is covered by any 
whole subject offered, nor may he offer as a whole subject one which 
covers a half-subject offered as part of another whole subject. 

A candidate whose course comprises several half-subjects, pairs of 
which can be combined in more than one way as whole subjects, 
must state when entering for the examination which pairs of half- 
subjects he is offering as whole subjects. 

A candidate may not offer as two half-subjects any pair of 
subjects which can form a whole subject in accordance with the 
above Schedule. 

A candidate offering Mathematics as a whole subject may not 
offer Mathematics as a half-subject, and a candidate who has ob¬ 
tained honours in any Part of the Mathematical Tripos may not 
offer Mathematics either as a whole subject or as a half-subject. 
A candidate will not normally be allowed to offer the whole subject 
Mathematics unless in the Preliminary Examination for Part I he 
has previously attained the standard of the first class in that 
subject. 
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The examination in each whole subject except Mathematics (three 
papers) consists of two written papers of three hours each and a 
practical examination. The examination in each half-subject, except 
History and Philosophy of Science (two papers) and MathemaUcs 
(two papers), consists of one paper of three hours and a practical 
examination. The practical examinations may include a viva voce 
examination. The questions in all subjects and half-subjects are 
comparatively elementary and are designed to test a knowledge of 
principles rather than details. 

In addition candidates must take a paper containing subjects for 
an English essay related to the fundamental principles, the history, 
and the philosophy of the Natural Sciences. 

The total maximum of marks for a half-subject is half that for a 
whole subject, and for the Essay paper half that for a half-subject. 

In arranging the class-list for Part I the Examiners take into account 
the standard attained by candidates in the several branches of science 
as well as the aggregate of marks obtained by them, but no credit is 
assigned to a candidate in any branch of science unless he shows a 
competent knowledge of it. No candidate can be placed in the first 
class unless he attains the qualifying standard for that class in at 
least one half-subject. 

The subjects are more fully defined as follows: 

Anatomy. The subject consists of approximately equal proportions of 
topographical anatomy and scientific anatomy (embryology and morpho¬ 
logy), and the papers in this subject include sufficient questions to enable 
candidates reaching the required standard to obtain exemption from 
Anatomy in the Qualifying Examination for the degrees of Bachelor of 
Medicine and Surgery or from Veterinary Anatomy in the Qualifying 
Examination for the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Medicine. A broad 
rather than a detailed knowledge of topographical anatomy is required. 
The questions deal mainly with the general architecture of the body and 
do not require a detailed knowledge except of the more important areas. 

Biochemistry. In the half-subject a knowledge of the chemical processes 
associated with the normal life and growth of animal and vegetable 
organisms, including micro-organisms, is required. 

Botany. The scope of the half-subject is the structure, reproduction, and 
physiology of Flowering Plants, together with a knowledge of the general 
principles applicable to plant-life. 

Chemistry. The whole subject Chemistry consists of the two half-subjects 
Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, and Organic Chemistry, taken together. 
Each half-subject includes general Chenustry. 
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Geology. The half-subject comprises Physical Geology, with Elementary 
Stratigraphy so far as it relates to the scenery of the British Isles, together 
with Palaeontology and Map-reading. 

History and Philosophy of Science. One paper on History of Science 
and one on Philosophy of Science, each containing a wide choice of 
questions. In the former paper a knowledge is required of the outline of the 
general development of science in Western Europe from 1400 to 1800, 
touching on the particular sciences chiefly as they affect this general 
development, and including scientific thought, method, apparatus, institu¬ 
tions, and intercommunication of ideas, together with some reference to 
connexions with the general history of thought and civilization in Western 
Europe. The paper also includes questions on the history since 1800 of 
all those special topics which have been treated in lectures during the 
preceding three years.^ 

Mathematics. In the whole subject Mathematics the three papers 
contain questions involving the application of mathematics to scientific 
problems. In the half-subject Mathematics the two papers contain ques¬ 
tions involving the application of mathematics to scientific problems, and 
there will be a choice of questions designed to meet the needs of students 
of the biological and of the physical sciences. 

Mineralogy and Crystallography. The one paper for the half-subject 
and the two papers for the whole subject each consist of three sections, 
one on matters common to Mineralogy and Crystallography, one pre¬ 
dominantly mineralogical, and one predominantly crystallographical. 
Each candidate must choose a certain number of questions from the 
common section, and the rest of his questions from one or other, but not 
from both, of the specialized sections. The practical examination for the 
half-subject and for the whole subject is similarly divided. 

The scope of the two written papers is as follows: 

Paper I. Section A. Introductiontocrystalsymmetryandcrystaloptics. 

Section B. Rock-forming minerals and elementary petrology. 
Section C. Elementary X-ray crystallography and physical 
and chemical crystallography. 

Section A and either Section B or Section C must be taken. 

Paper II. Section A. Geometrical crystallography and crystal optics. 

Section B. Elementary X-ray crystallography and crystal 
chemistry, mineralogy and petrology. 

* The following topics were treated in lectures in 1953-54: (o) Ideas con¬ 
cerning the constitution of matter, (A) The idea of evolution; in 1954-55; 
(a) The development of electricity since 1800, (b) The development of cytology; 
in 1955-56; The development of cytology. 
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Section C. X-ray crystallography, crystal structure determi¬ 
nation. and crystal physics. 

Section A and either Section B or Section C must be taken. 

The scope of the half-subject is that of Paper I. 

Pathology. The half-subject is treated from the standpoint of abnormal 
biology. It includes the variations which may occur in the structure and 
functions of living tissues and organs, together with the biology of parasites, 
bacteria, and viruses. 

Physiology. In the papers on Physiology there are some optional 
questions on Pharmacology. It is possible to obtain full marks without 
attempting any questions in Pharmacology. 

The papers in Physiology include sufficient questions to enable candidates 
reaching the required standard to obtain exemption from Physiology in the 
Qualifying Examination for the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and 
Surgery or from Veterinary Physiology in the Qualifying Examination for 
the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Medicine. 

Zoology. The whole subject consists of the two half-subjects Invertebrate 
Zoology and Vertebrate Zoology, taken together. Each half-subject in¬ 
cludes the general principles applicable to animal life. 

Part n 

A candidate who has obtained honours in Part I or in another 
Tripos may take Part 11 in his third or fourth year. 

Subjects of examination 

The subjects of examination are as follows: Anatomy, Bio¬ 
chemistry, Botany, Chemistry, Genetics, Geology, History and 
Philosophy of Science,' Metallurgy, Mineralogy and Petrology, 
Pathology, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Zoology. 

Normally a candidate will take one subject only from this list, 
with four papers of three hours and a practical examination which 
may include a viva voce examination; candidates in Physics may 
substitute for the practical examination an additional written ex¬ 
amination containing questions on theoretical physics. Some of the 
questions in any paper may have reference to the philosophy and 
history of the sciences. 

A candidate may, however, be given permission to be examined in 
two of the subjects, but the examination will be limited to some 
general knowledge of each subject and special knowledge of certain 

^ The year of the first examination in this subject will be announced in due 
course. 
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branches only of these subjects, and he may also be permitted to be 
examined in a part or parts of one of these subjects in combination 
with a paper or papers of another Tripos. Applications for such 
permission must be sent through Tutors to the Secretary of the 
Committee for the Natural Sciences Tripos not later than the division 

of the Easter Term preceding that of the year in which the candidates 
are to be examined. 

The Committee have approved the following combination of 
papers in Physics and Chemistry: Physics, Papers 1 and 2, and 
Chemistry, Paper 3; in addition candidates are required to answer a 
total of four questions selected either from Paper 4 in Chemistry or 
from Paper 4 in Physics or from both, and they are required to take 
the practical examination in Physical Chemistry and either the 
practical examination in Physics or the additional written examina¬ 
tion in Theoretical Physics. Applications to take this combination 
must be sent through Tutors to the Secretary of the Committee for 
the Natural Sciences Tripos not later than the end of the Easter 
Term preceding that of the year in which the candidates are to be 
examined. 

All candidates must take a paper of subjects for an English essay 
related to the fundamental principles, the history, and the philosophy 
of the Natural Sciences. 

Candidates who offer Chemistry, Geology, Metallurgy, Mineralogy 
and Petrology, or Physics must present, on the first day of the written 
examination, note-books (including field maps where relevant), 
signed by their teachers, containing records of their practical work. 

Certain of the subjects of examination are more fully defined as 
follows: 

Biochemistry 

The papers are such as to test the candidates’ general knowledge of 
biochemistry. 

Chemistry 

The first three papers are such as to test the candidates’ knowledge of 
each of the main branches of chemical science. Papers areset in (I) Organic 
Chemistry, (2) Inorganic and General Chemistry, and (3) Physical 
Chemistry. Each paper may include questions on aspects of theoretical 
chemistry related to these branches. There will be a reasonable choice of 
questions in each paper. 

Paper (4) is such as to enable candidates to show a specialized know¬ 
ledge of some of the subdivisions of Chemistry. It includes questions in 
the following branches: Inorganic, Organic, Physical, and Theoretical. 
Candidates have complete freedom of choice in the questions which they 
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attempt. A sufficient number of questions is set in each of the subdivisions 
referred to above for a candidate to attain the standard of the first class by 
answering questions in one or more of them. 

Practical papers are set in (I) Inorganic Chemistry, (2) Physical 
Chemistry, (3) Organic Chemistry. 

Genetics 

Each candidate in Genetics is also examined in a field of study in a 
subject basic or cognate to Genetics chosen by him and approved by the 
Committee for the Natural Sciences Tripos with the concurrence of the 
Head of the Department of Genetics and of the Head of the Department 
responsible for the subject in which the chosen field of study ties. Applica¬ 
tions for such approval must be sent through Tutors to the Secretary of 
the Committee for the Natural Sciences Tripos not later than the division 
of the Easter Term preceding that of the year in which the candidate is to 
be examined. 

The first paper is designed to test the candidates' knowledge of their field 
of study in a subject basic or cognate to Genetics. The other three papers 
contain questions on Genetics and may contain questions on the genetical 
aspects of the fields of study chosen by candidates. 

Geology, and Mineralogy and Petrology 

The written examination in Geology consistsof the four following papers: 

1. General Geology and Petrology. 

2. Geology. 

3. Geology and Palaeontology. 

4. Palaeontology. 

The written examination in Mineralogy and Petrology consists of the 
four following papers: 

1. General Geology and Petrology. 

2. Mineralogy. 

3. Mineralogy and Petrology. 

4. Petrology. 

Paper 1 (General Geology and Petrology) is common to both subjects 
and deals with such aspects of Geology and Petrology as are germane to 
both subjects, including Physical and Structural Geology and the distribu¬ 
tion of igneous activity in space and time. 

In the written examination in Geology: 

Paper 2 (Geology) deals with Stratigraphical Geology and other aspects 
of Geology but will not include questions requiring a specialized knowledge 
of Palaeontology. 
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Paper 3 (Geology and Palaeontology) deals with Stratigraphical Geology 
together with Palaeontology, but may include other aspects of Geology. 

Paper 4 (Palaeontology). In this paper Palaeontology includes Verte¬ 
brate and Invertebrate Palaeozoology and Palaeobotany. 

In the written examination in Mineralogy and Petrology: 

Paper 2 (Mineralogy) deals with specialized aspects of the subject, 
including Structural Mineralogy. 

Paper 3 (Mineralogy and Petrology) deals with Petrogenesis, Meta¬ 
morphism, and other aspects of Mineralogy and Petrology, including Ore 
Deposits. 

Paper 4 (Petrology) is generally similar in scope to Paper 3, but does not 
include questions requiring a specialized knowledge of Mineralogy. 

Candidates offering Geology may substitute Paper 4 (Petrology) in the 
subject Mineralogy and Petrology for Paper 4 (Palaeontology) in the 
subject Geology. 

Candidates offering Mineralogy and Petrology may substitute Paper 2 
(Geology) in the subject Geology for Paper 2 (Mineralogy) in the subject 
Mineralogy and Petrology. 

History and Philosophy of Science* 

Each candidate in the subject History and Philosophy of Science will 
be examined in the theory and practice of a special field of science chosen 
by himself, in the methodology within that field, and in the philosophy and 
history of science in general. 

Metallurgy 

The first two papers are of a general character to test the candidates’ 
knowledge of the application of the sciences of Chemistry and Physics, 
including Physical Chemistry and Crystallography, to the problems of the 
production and use of metals and alloys. In view of the extensive field 
covered by the subject these papers contain a considerable choice of 
questions. 

The third and fourth papers contain questions of a more specialized 
character on the nature and on the physical and chemical properties of 
metals and alloys. 

Physics 

The first three papers are such as to test the candidates’ general know¬ 
ledge of Physics. Papers are set in (I) Mechanics, Properties of Matter, 
and Heat, (2) Atomic and Nuclear Physics, (3) Optics, Electricity and 
Magnetism. 

‘ The year of the first examination in this subject will be announced in due 
course. 
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Paper (4) is such as to enable candidates to show a specialized know¬ 
ledge of some branches of Physics. It contains a large choice of questions 
so that it is not necessary for a candidate to have a specialized knowledge 
of all branches of the subject. It includes a sufficient number of questions 
on Theoretical Physics for a candidate to be able to gain full marks on 
the paper by answering these questions only. 

The use of slide-rules is permitted in the examination and candidates 
are advised to bring their own sUde-rules both to the written and to the 
practical examinations. 

Physiology 

Candidates in Physiology may substitute for a specified paper in Physio¬ 
logy a paper in Pharmacology, and for a specified portion of the practical 
examination a practical examination in Pharmacology; or for two specified 
papers in Physiology two specified papers in Psychology, and for a 
specified portion of the practical examination in Physiology a practical 
examination in Psychology. Candidates who have satisfied the Examiners 
under these conditions are shown in the class-list as having qualified in 
Physiology with Pharmacology, or in Physiology and Psychology, as the 
case may be. 

Psychology 

The papers are such as to test the candidates' understanding of general 
experimental psychology and of some specialized branches of psychology. 
These branches may include Abnormal Psychology, Applied Psychology, 
Comparative Psychology, and Social Psychology. Candidates are expected 
to show a competent general knowledge of the physiology of the sense 
organs and nervous system. They are also expected to show a working 
knowledge of statistical techniques. 

(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION IN NATURAL 

SCIENCE 

Parti 

The examination, which is intended for candidates reading for Part I 
of the Natural Sciences Tripos, is in the following subjects: Anatomy, 
Biochemistry, Botany, Advanced Chemistry, Elementary Chemistry, 
Geology, History and Philosophy of Science, Mathematics, Metal¬ 
lurgy, Mineralogy and Crystallography, Pathology, Physics, Physio- 
lo^, and Zoology. The examination in each subject consists of one 
written paper of three hours and a practical examination, except the 
ex^inations in Mathematics and the examination in History and 
Philosophy of Science, which each consist of two written papers of 
three hours each. 
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The subjects Biochemistry, History and Philosophy of Science 

Metallurgy, and Pathology, which are half-subjects in the Tripos' 

and the subject Mathematics whether taken as a preliminary to 

the whole subject Mathematics or the half-subject Mathematics in 

the Tnpos, count as whole subjects, as do other half-subjects which 

are part of a whole subject, and the total maximum of marks allotted 

^ each subject is the same except that the total in Elementary 

Chemistry is 75 per cent, of that of the maximum for other 
subjects. 

The class-list is confined to candidates who take three or more 
subjects, and only such candidates, if they fail to reach the standard 
of the third class, may receive allowances towards the Ordinary 
B.A. Degree. 

Advanced Chemistry 

The paper contains a choice of questions sufficiently wide to enable 
those who intend to offer either the half-subject Organic Chemistry or the 
half-subject Physical and Inorganic Chemistry in the Tripos to confine 
themselves to questions on one or other half-subject. 

Mathematics 

Separate papers are set for those candidates intending to offer Mathe¬ 
matics as a whole subject in Part I of the Tripos and for those intending 
to offer Mathematics as a half-subject. 

Zoology 

The paper includes questions on the subject-matter of the first- and 
second-year courses. There is a sufficient choice of questions for candidates 
who have covered only the subject-matter of one of the courses. 

Botany 

The paper includes questions on the subject-matter of the first- and 
second-year courses. There is a sufficient choice of questions for candidates 
who have completed only the first-year course and for those who have 
completed the course for the half-subject Botany in the Tripos. 

Geology, Mineralogy and Crystallography, and Physiology 
Candidates who have attended second-year courses are required to 
answer some questions on the subject-matter covered by those courses. 

Part n 

The examination, which is intended for candidates reading for 
Part II of the Natural Sciences Tripos, is in the subjects of that Part 
of the Tripos. The examination in Physics consists of two written 
papers of three hours each and a practical examination; in Chemistry, 
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of the first three of the four written papers in Chemistry in Part II of 
the Tripos and a special practical examination; in Psychology, of 
three written papers of three hours each and a practical examination. 
In other subjects the examination consists of the four written papers 
and the practical examination set in Part II of the Tripos. 

In assigning marks for the practical examination in any subject the 
Examiners may take into consideration the practical work done by 
a candidate during the preceding year. 

(Q SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS IN THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES FOR THE ORDINARY B.A. DEGREE 

There are Special Examinations in each of the whole subjects in¬ 
cluded in Part I of the Natural Sciences Tripos. The examination and 
Schedule for each Special Examination in any year will be the same 
as that for the corresponding whole subject of Part I of the Tripos. 

A student cannot count towards the Ordinary B.A. Degree a 
Special Examination in Natural Sciences in a subject in which the 
Examiners for another examination have specified that his work 
deserved the allowance of an examination for the Ordinary B.A. 
Degree, nor may he, without the sanction of the Board for the 
Ordinary B.A. Degree, count both a Special Examination in Natural 
Science and also anything he may have to his credit as the result of 
passing another examination in which he took the same subject. The 
Board will give leave to a candidate to take a Special Examination in 
a subject which he took in the Preliminary Examination for Part I of 
the Natural Sciences Tripos if it is not the subject in which he 
obtained most marks in that examination. Application should be 
made before the division of the Michaelmas Term in the academical 
year of the examination. 

(D) CERTIFICATES OF POST-GRADUATE STUDY IN 

NATURAL SCIENCE 

Certificates are awarded for advanced study and training in research 
in certain specific sciences. A candidate must (i) have graduated, or 
have completed the examination and residence requirements for 
graduation, in the University, (ii) have been classed in Part II of the 
Natural Sciences Tripos, and (iii) have been admitted to the status 
of Research Student, on the recommendation of the Degree Com¬ 
mittee concerned, by the Board of Research Studies, who will fix 
the date of commencement of his candidature. 
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The course of instruction extends over three consecutive terms, 
but a candidate may be permitted in exceptional circumstances to 
spend up to two years in study for the Certificate. 

A candidate must, by the division of the first term of his can¬ 
didature, send to the Secretary of the Board of Research Studies 
particulars of the course of study he has selected, for approval by 
the Degree Committee concerned. 

Each candidate is required to submit a dissertation and to take an 
oral examination, which may include practical tests, on the subject 
of the dissertation and on the general field of knowledge within 
which it falls, and which may be supplemented by a written examina¬ 
tion. In addition he may be required to take one or more written 
papers. He must submit two copies of his dissertation to the 
Secretary of the Board of Research Studies before the division of 
the third term of his candidature, unless he has been granted an 
extension; a statement of the sources from which his information is 
derived must be included. 

A candidate for a Certificate may be allowed to count some part 
of the period for which he has been a candidate towards a course of 
research for the degree of Ph.D., M.Sc., or M.Litt., but, if such an 
allowance is made, he will not be entitled to receive a Certificate so 
long as he remains on the register of Research Students, nor sub¬ 
sequently if he should submit a dissertation for the degree of Ph.D., 
M.Sc., or M.Litt. 

A candidate who is not awarded a Certificate may not be a 
candidate again either in the same field or in any other field. 

Subjects of examination 

Certificates are awarded in Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Bio¬ 
chemistry. 

For Certificates in Chemistry and Metallurgy the study and 
training includes {a) Courses of lectures, and {b) Practical work 
carried out in one or more of the following ways: (i) organized 
experiments or theoretical exercises of an advanced type, (ii) assist¬ 
ance with a piece of research, (iii) a small research investigation, 
(iv) training in some technique. The examination may include one 
or two written papers on subjects cognate to the lectures attended by 
the candidate, including passages of scientific literature in a foreign 
language for translation into English, for which the use of a 
dictionary is allowed. 

For Certificates in Biochemistry the course normally extends over 
one academical year, and during the Michaelmas Term and part 
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of the Lent Terra includes lectures and practical work. For the 
remainder of the year a candidate pursues a course of research m 

Biochemistry. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates 
for; 

(A) The Oriental Studies Tripos, which is divided into two 
Parts. 

(B) The Preliminary Examination for Part I of the Oriental Studies 
Tripos. 

(C) Oral Examinations in certain Oriental Languages. 

(D) Special Examinations in Oriental Studies for the Ordinary B.A. 
E)egree. 

(E) The Diploma in Oriental Languages. 


(A) THE ORIENTAL STUDIES TRIPOS 

The examinations under the regulations described below will be held 
for the first time in the Easter Term 1958. The regulations which apply 
to the examinations which will be held in the Easter Term 1957 may be 
obtained in pamphlet form from the University Registry, and are 
described in the 1955 edition of this Handbook. 

The subjects of examination in each Part of the Tripos are 
described below. The Faculty Board of Oriental Studies may how¬ 
ever give permission to candidates to present themselves for examina¬ 
tion in Oriental languages and subjects and combinations of lan¬ 
guages other than those specified for each Part, provided the Board 
are satisfied that such Oriental languages possess literatures adequate 
for the purposes of examination and that the general scope of such 
Oriental subjects is similar to that of the Oriental subjects (Assyrio- 
logy, Chinese Studies, Egyptology, Indian Studies, and Japanese 
Studies) which are regularly included in the Tripos. Applications 
must be submitted not later than 21 October next preceding the 
examination. Permission will be given only if the Board are satis¬ 
fied that the required teaching is available. 

The Examiners have regard to the style and method of the can¬ 
didate’s answers and give credit for excellence in these respects. 

No student may present himself as a candidate for honours in 
either Part I or Part II on more than one occasion. 
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Parti 

A candidate may take Part I in his second or third year or, if he 
has opined honours in a Part of another Tripos, in his fourth 
year. For the rules concerning candidature for Parts I and II in the 
same year see under Part II below. 

Subjects of examination 

The following papers are set: 

Akkadian 

Ak. 1. Akkadian specified texts. 

Ak. 2. Akkadian unspecified texts and composition. 

Ak. 3. History and literature of Mesopotamia. 

Arabic 

Ar. 1. Arabic specified texts. 

Ar. 2. Arabic unspecified texts and composition. 

Ar. 3. History of the Arabs. 

Paper Ar. 3 contains questions on a special period of the history 
of the Arabs and passages from specified texts on historical subjects 
for translation and comment. 

Aramaic 

Am. I. Aramaic specified texts. 

Am. 2. Aramaic unspecified texts and composition. 

Am. 3. History and literature of the Aramaeans. 

Chinese Studies 

C. 1. Classical Chinese specified texts, 1 (Chou and Ch’in). 

C. 2. Classical Chinese specified texts, 2 (Post-Ch’in). 

C. 3. Classical Chinese unspecified texts, 1 (Chou and Ch’in). 

C. 4. Classical Chinese unspecified texts, 2 (Post-Ch’in). 

C. 5. Modern Chinese specified texts. 

C. 6. Modern Chinese composition. 

C. 7. Modern Chinese unspecified texts, I (early drama and fiction). 

C. 8. Modem Chinese unspecified texts, 2 (modem literary texts). 

C. 9. Chinese history and thought. 

C. 10. Chinese literature and art. 

Hebrew 

H. 1. Hebrew specified texts. 

H. 2. Hebrew unspecified texts and composition. 

H. 3. History and literature of the Hebrews. 
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Indian Studies 

In. 1. Veda and Sanskrit specified texts. 

In. 2. Veda and Sanskrit unspecified texts. 

In Papers In. 1 and 2 candidates, other than those who offer Indian 
Studies under (/) (i) below, are required to answer questions on Sanskrit 
only. 

In. 3. Sanskrit composition and grammar. 

In. 4. Prakrit and Pali specified texts. 

In. 5. Prakrit and Pall unspecified texts. 

In. 6. Prakrit composition and grammar. 

In. 7. Indo-European comparative grammar with special reference to 
Indo-Aryan and Iranian, 1. 

In. 8. Indo-European comparative grammar with special reference to 
Indo-Aryan and Iranian, 2. 

In. 9. Cultural history of India. 

Iranian 

Ir. 1. Avestan and Old Persian specified texts. 

Ir. 2. Avestan and Old Persian unspecified texts. 

In Papers Ir. 1 and 2 candidates who offer Iranian under (g) (i) below 
are required to answer questions on Avestan only. 

Ir. 3. Old Persian specified and unspecified texts and Middle Iranian 
and Ossetic specified texts. 

In Paper Ir. 3 questions are set on 

(i) Old Persian, specified and unspecified texts; 

(ii) the Middle Iranian languages (Middle Persian with Parthian; 
Sogdian; Khotanese), specified texts; 

(iii) Ossetic, specified texts. 

No candidate may answer questions on more than one of these languages. 
A candidate who offers Iranian under (g) (i) below must answer questions 
on specified and unspecified texts in Old Persian. Each other candidate 
must answer questions on specified texts either in one Middle Iranian 
language or in Ossetic. 

Ir. 4. Middle Iranian and Ossetic unspecified texts. 

In Paper Ir. 4 questions are set on unspecified texts in 

(i) the Middle Iranian languages (Middle Persian with Parthian; 
Sogdian; Khotanese); 

(ii) Ossetic. 

A candidate is required to answer questions on one of these languages 

only, which must be the same as the language offered by him in Paper 
Ir. 3. 
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Ir. 5. Specified hymns of the Rigyeda^ Avcstan composition and Indo* 
Iranian comparative grammar. 

In Paper Ir. 5 candidates other than those who offer Iranian under (g) 
below are not required to answer questions on Avestan composition. 

Ir. 6. Parts of the Shahnama selected for linguistic study and Iranian 
comparative grammar. 

Ir. 7. Iranian cultural history. 

Japanese Studies 
J. 1. Japanese specified texts. 

J. 2. Classical Japanese unspecified texts. 

J. 3. Modem Japanese unspecified texts. 

J. 4. Japanese composition and grammar. 

J. 5. Chinese elements in Japanese. 

Paper J. 5 contains questions on 

(i) The adoption of Chinese script by the Japanese, with special refer* 
ence to the historical development of the Chinese characters, and 
their On and Kun readings, and 

(ii) The influence of Chinese syntax on Japanese, including questions on 
the structure of Oassical Chinese and short passages of specified and 
unspecified texts in Classical Chinese for translation into English. 

J. 6. Japanese history and thought. 

J. 7. Japanese literature and art. 

Mongol 

M. 1. Mongol specified texts. 

M. 2. Mongol unspecified texts. 

M. 3. Mongol history and literature. 

Persian 

P. 1. Persian specified texts. 

P. 2. Persian unspecified texts and composition. 

P. 3. Persian history from the Islamic conquest to the end of the 
Safawi period. 

Paper P. 3 contains questions on a special period of Persian history and 
passages from specified texts on historical subjects for translation and 
comment. 

Tibetan 

T. 1. Tibetan specified texts. 

T. 2. Tibetan unspecified texts. 

T. 3. Tibetan composition, grammar, and questions on the cultural 
history of Tibet. 
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The papers on specified texts contain questions on grammar and 
literary history arising out of the texts, and the papers on unspecified 
texts may contain questions arising immediately out of the passages 

set for translation. 

In order to obtain honours in Part I a candidate must reach the 
standard for honours either in the papers specified in one of the 
following sections or in the papers set for another Oriental 

language or subject or combination of languages approved by the 
Faculty Board of Oriental Studies: 

(а) Arabic and Persian 

Ar. 1-3: P. 1-3. 

(б) Chinese Studies 

Either (i) C. 9 and 10; two papers chosen from C. 3, C. 4, C. 7 
and C. 8; and three other papers chosen from C. 1-8; 
or (u) C. 1 and 9; two papers chosen from C. 3, C. 4, C. 7 and 
C. 8; one other paper chosen from C. 2-8; and either 
J. 1 and 3 or M. 1 and 2 or In. 1 and 2. 

(c) Hebrew and Akkadian 

H. 1-3; Ak. 1-3. 

(d) Hebrew and Arabic 

H. 1-3; Ar. 1-3. 

(e) Hebrew and Aramaic 

H. 1-3; Am. 1-3. 

(/) Indian Studies 

Either (i) In. 1-3, 9; and either In. 4 and 5 or In. 7 and 8 or Ir. 1 
and 2; 

or (ii) In. 1-2, 4-6, 9; 
or (iii) In. 1-3, 9; and T. 1-3. 

(g) Iranian 

Either (i) Ir. 1-3, 5-7; 

or (ii) Ir. 5 and 7; either Ir. I and 2 or Ir. 3 and 4; and In. 1 
and 2. 

{h) Japanese Studies 
Either (i) J. 1-7; 

or (Li) J. 1-3, 6 and 7; and either C. 1 and 3 or C. 2 and 4 or 
C. 5 and 8. 

(0 Mongol and Persian 
M. 1-3; P. 1-3. 

O’) Persian and Iranian 

P. 1-3; Ir. 6; and either Ir. I and 2 or Ir. 3 and 4. 
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Specified texts and subjects for 1958 are as follows: 

Near Eastern Studies 
Hebrew 

Paper H. I: Deuteronomy v-xxvi, xxviii; Judges i-xvi; 1 Samuel, Isaiah 
I-VII, xxviii-xxxix; Amos\ Zephaniah\ Malachi. 

Paper H. 3: History and literature of the Hebrews from the eighth century 
B.c. to the fall of the Southern Kingdom. 

Aramaic 

Paper Am. ]: Edessan Syriac: Aphraates (ed. W. Wright). Homilies ix. x. 
5/ Mark, i-x, in the Old Syriac version (F. C. Burkitt. Evattgelion da~ 
Mepharreshe, 1904). The texts comprised in Euphemia and the Goth (ed. 

F. C. Burkitt). C. Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik, 1924, texts nos. ii, 
iii, vi, vii, x, xi. 

Western Aramaic: The Aramaic portions of the Old Testament. Targum 
on Judges i-ix (ed. Praetorius). 

Paper Am. 3: History and literature of the Syriac-speaking Church up to 
the end of the fifth century a.d. 

Akkadian 

Paper Ak. 1: The Code of Hammurabi (ed. A. Ungnad), sections 1-65 in 
cuneiform, sections 148-94 in transliteration. Assyrian Royal Annals 
(A. Ungnad, Babylonisch-assyrisches Keilschriftlesebuch), pp. 25-37, in 
cuneiform. The Epic of Gilgamish (ed. R. Campbell Thompson), 
Tablet xi, in cuneiform. Ludbul be! nemeqi. Tablet ii, in transliteration. 

Islamic Studies 
Arabic 

Paper Ar. 1: Second Reading-book (ed. R. A. Nicholson, Cambridge, 
1909). AI-Mas‘udr, Kitab al-Tanbih wa-l-ishraf (ed. M. J. de Goeje), 
p. 227, line 14 to p. 329, line 11. Ibn Qutaiba, 'Uyun al-akhbar (Cairo, 
1928), vol. II, pp. 260-343. Qur’an, Suras9, 12, 18, 19, 55. 

Paper Ar. 3: History of the Arabs down to the death of ‘Ali (a.d. 661). 
Mas’udi, Kitdb al-Tanbih (ed. de Goeje), pp. 227-300. 

Persian 

Paper P. 1: The Shah-ndma, reigns of Ardashir I and Shapur I (ed. Turner 
Macan), vol. Ill, pp. 1365-420. 0<76/75-//amfl (Gibb New Series, vol. xviii) 
chs. 17-32 (pp. 50-100). The Bustdn of Sa‘di, ch. i, pp. 27-86 (ed. C. H. 
Graf). 
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Paper P. 3; The Il-Khan Dynasty in Persia. History of Ghazan Khan 
(Gibb New Series, vol. xiv), pp. 165-207. 

Indo-Iranian Studies 
Indian Studies 

(а) Sanskrit 

Paper In. 1; Mahabhdrata, Udyoga-parvan, v, 170-97. Rdmayana, ii, 5-9. 
Selections from the Kathd-sarihsdgara and Hitopadesa (O. Bbhtlingk. 
Sanskrit~Chre5tomathie,yTdtA.w- 129-90). Kalidasa, Vikramorvasi\ 
or the first fifteen hymns in A. A. Macdoneli, Vedic Reader (pp. 1-118). 

(б) Prakrit and Pali 

Paper In. 4: Selections from D. Andersen, Pali Reader, pp. 61-114. 
Mdhdrdstri Tales (ed. H. Jacobi, Ausgewdhlte Erzdhlungen in Mdhdrdstri, 
pp. 34-68). Nalakahd and Varunakahd (selections from the Kumdra- 
pdla-pratibodha of Somaprabhacarya). Rajasekhara, Karpuramahjari. 
(c) Tibetan 

Paper T. 1: 'Dzangs-blun (ed. I. J. Schmidt), bam-po, 1-3. Suvarna- 
pra6/fdj'o//ama-5Mrra(ed. J. Nobel), Tibetan version, chs. 16-18. Saskya 
Pandita, Subhdsita-ratna-nidhi (ed. Csoma de Kbrbs). 

Far Eastern Studies 
Chinese Studies 

Paper C. 1; HsUn-tzi* 9, ‘Wang chih’. Han Fei-tzu 10, ‘Shih kuo’. 

Paper C. 2: Shih-chi, ch. 7, ‘Hsiang Yii pen-chi’. Liu Tsung-yiian, 
selections in T'ang Sung pa-chia wen, ch. 7. 

Paper C. 3: Hung-lou meng, chs. 40-1. Lu Hsun, ‘Ku hsiang* (in Na-han, 
1952 ed., pp. 76-89). Lao She, ‘Lin-chii-men’ (in Ying-hai chi, 1935 ed.). 

Japanese Studies 

Paper J. 1: Kokinshu, books 1, 2. Kamo Chomei, Hojoki. Mori Ogai, 
Kanzan Jittoku (jOgai zenshu, vol. 4). Kuroita Katsumi, Kokushi no 
kenkyu, kakusetsu, vol. I, pp. 196-207. 

Paper J. 5: Chi-chen Wang, Readings in Traditional Chinese, sections 
59-113. 

Mongol 

Paper M. 1: Buyantu qan kobegiin-u Jiiil. Inscription in honour of Jiguntei 
(ed. F. W. Cleaves). Inscription in honour of Hindu (ed. F. W. Cleaves). 
Erdeni-yin tobci (ed. I. J. Schmidt), pp. 62-108. The letters of Aryun 
and Oljeitii to Philip IV. 
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The following works are recommended for study in connexion 
with certain papers for 1958: 


Hebrew 

Paper H. 3: T. H. Robinson, A History of Israel, vol. i, book iv, 1932; 
A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, chs. xxvii-xxxv, 1931; 
R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, 1943; A. Bentzen, 
Introduction to the Old Testament (2nd ed., 1952). 

Arabic 

Paper Ar. 3: P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs C3rd or later edition). 

Persian 

Paper P. 3: E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1928, the portions 
dealing more specifically with history: vol. i, chs. v, vii, x; vol. ii, chs. ii, 
iii, V, vii; vol. iii, chs. i, v, vi; vol. iv, chs. i-iii; Sir Percy Sykes, A History 
of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 1-215, 1930; Cambridge Mediaeval History, vol. ii, 
pp. 329-90, 1912. 

Indian Studies 

Paper In. 9: A. L. Basham, India, 1954; L. Renou and J. Filliozat, L'Inde 
classique, 1953; M. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 1933; 
A. Berriedale Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, and The 
Sanskrit Drama, 1924; Cambridge History of India, I, 1935; Relevant 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research. 

Part n 

A candidate may take Part II in his third or fourth year if he has 
obtained honours in Part I, or in his fifth year if he has obtained 
honours in a Part of another Tripos. 

A candidate may take Parts I and II together in his third or fourth 
year or, if he has obtained honours in a Part of another Tripos, in 
his fifth year; such a candidate will not be classed in a Part for which 
he would have been ineligible to present himself under the separate 
regulations for that Part unless he is classed in the other Part also. 

Subjects of examination 
The following papers are set: 

Altaic 

AI. 11. Mongol specified texts. 

Al. 12. Mongol unspecified texts. 

Al. 13. Manchu specified texts. 
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Al. 14. Manchu unspecified texts. 

AJ. 15. Ancient Turkish specified texts. 

Al. 16. Ancient Turkish unspecified texts. 

Al. 17. Altaic comparative grammar. 

Al. 18. History of the Altaic peoples. 

Arabic 

Ar. 11. Arabic specified texts, 1. 

Ar. 12. Arabic specified texts, 2. 

Ar. 13. Arabic unspecified texts and composition. 

Ar. 14. History of the Arabs, Arabic literature, Islamic thought and 

institutions. 

Aramaic 

Am. 11. Aramaic specified texts, 1. 

Am. 12. Aramaic specified texts, 2. 

Am. 13. Aramaic unspecified books and composition. 

Am. 14. History of the Aramaeans down to c. 600 b.c. 

Assyriology 

As. 11. Akkadian specified texts. 

As. 12. Akkadian unspecified texts and composition. 

As. 13. Elements of Sumerian. 

As. 14. History of civilization in Mesopotamia. 

As. 15. Mesopotamian religion. 

As. 16. Art and archaeology of Western Asia. 

Paper As. 16 contains questions on the art and archaeology of Meso¬ 
potamia, Persia, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine. 

Chinese Studies 

C. 11. Chinese specified texts, 1 (Classical literary texts). 

C. 12. Chinese specified texts, 2 (Early drama and fiction). 

C. 13. Chinese specified texts, 3 (Modem literary texts). 

C. 14. Chinese specified texts, 4 (Historical texts). 

C. 15. Chinese unspecified texts, 1 (Classical literary texts). 

C. 16. Chinese unspecified texts, 2 (Early drama and fiction). 

C. 17. Chinese unspecified texts, 3 (Modem literary texts). 

C. 18. Chinese unspecified texts, 4 (Historical texts). 

C. 19. Chinese literature, specified period or subject. 

C. 20. Chinese history, specified period. 

C. 21. Chinese language, specified subject. 

C. 22. Far Eastern art and archaeology. 

C. 23. Far Eastern ceramics. 

C. 24. Far Eastern sculpture and bronze. 

C. 25. Far Eastern painting. 
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Egyptology 

E. II, Old, Middle and Late Egyptian specified texts. 

E. 12. Old, Middle and Late Egyptian unspecified texts. 

In Paper E. 12 passages are set for transliteration as well as for trans¬ 
lation into English. 

E. 13. Specified texts in hieratic book hands of the Middle and New 
Kingdoms. 

In Paper E. 13 passages are set for transcription into hieroglyphic as 
well as for translation into English. 

E. 14. Coptic specified texts. 

E. 15. Coptic unspecified texts. 

E. 16. Coptic composition, Coptic grammar and literary history. 

In Papers E. 14, 15 and 16 questions are set relating to the Sa'idic, 
Akhmimic, Fayyumic. and Bohairic dialects of Coptic, but candidates 
other than those who offer Egyptology under (e) (ii) below are required 
to answer questions relating to the Sa*idic and Bo hair ic dialects only. 

E. 17. Ancient Egyptian religion. 

E. 18. General history of the Ancient Near East. 

E. 19. History of Egypt, special period. 

E. 20. Art and archaeology of Ancient Egypt. 

E. 21, Early history of the Coptic church, monasticism and art. 

Hebrew 

H, 11. Hebrew specified texts. 

H. 12. Hebrew unspecified texts and composition. 

H. 13. Specified and unspecified post-biblical texts. 

H. 14. Semitic epigraphy and comparative grammar. 

H. 15. Mediaeval Jewish history and philosophy. 

Indian Studies 

In. 11. Veda and Sanskrit specified texts, 1. 

In. 12. Veda and Sanskrit specified texts. 2. 

In. 13. Veda and Sanskrit unspecified texts. 

In. 14. Veda and Sanskrit specified texts and Sanskrit composition. 

In Papers In. 11-14 candidates other than those who offer Indian Studies 
under (/) (i) below are required to answer questions on Sanskrit only. 

In. 15. Pali specified and unspecified texts. 

In. 16. Prakrit specified texts. 

In. 17. Prakrit unspecified texts. 

In. 18. Prakrit specified texts and Prakrit composition. 

In. 19. Indian epigraphy. 
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In. 20. General Indian archaeology. 

In. 21. History of Ancient India. 

In. 22. Indian architecture. 

In. 23. Indian sculpture and painting. 

Iranian 

Ir. II. Avestan and Old Persian specified texts, 1. 

Ir. 12. Avestan and Old Persian specified texts, 2. 

In Papers Ir. 11 and 12 candidates who offer Iranian under (y) below 
are required to answer questions on the specified texts in Avestan only. 

Ir. 13. Avestan unspecified texts. 

Ir. 14. Middle Iranian and Ossetic specified texts, 1. 

Ir. IS. Middle Iranian and Ossetic specified texts. 2. 

Ir. 16. Middle Iranian and Ossetic unspecified texts. 

In Papers Ir. 14, IS, and 16 questions are set on 

(i) the Middle Iranian languages (Middle Persian with Parthian; 
Sogdian; Khotanese); 

(ii) Ossetic. 

A candidate is required to answer questions on one of these languages 
only, which must be the same language in each of the three papers that 
he offers. 

Ir. 17. Indo-Iranian and Iranian comparative grammar. 

Ir. 18. Iranian religious thought. 

Ir. 19. Iranian art and archaeology. 

Japanese Studies 

J. 11. Classical Japanese specified texts. 

J. 12. Modern Japanese specified texts. 

J. 13. Japanese unspecified texts, 1. 

Paper J. 13 contains a section of passages from Classical poetry and a 
section of passages from Modem critical prose. A candidate is required 
to answer questions from one section only. 

J. 14. Japanese unspecified texts, 2. 

Paper J. 14 contains a section of passages from Classical prose and a 
section of passages from Modem literary style texts. A candidate is 
required to answer questions from one section only. 

J. 15. Japanese unspecified texts, 3. 

Paper J. 15 contains a section of passages in Kambun and a section of 
passages of Modem literature. A candidate is required to answer questions 
from one section only. 


22 
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J. 16. Japanese literature. 

J. 17. Japanese history. 

J. 18. Japanese language. 

Persian 

P. 11. Persian specified texts, 1. 

P. 12. Persian specified texts, 2. 

P. 13. Persian unspecified texts and composition. 

P. 14. Persian history from the Islamic conquest to the end of the 
Safawi period and literature to modern times. 

Tibetan 

T. 11. Tibetan specified texts. 

T. 12. Tibetan unspecified texts. 

T. 13. Tibetan and Indian Buddhist art. 

The papers on specified texts contain questions on the subject- 
matter and criticism of those texts, and the papers on unspecified 
texts may contain questions arising immediately out of the passages 
set for translation. 

In order to obtain honours in Part II a candidate must reach the 
standard for honours either in the papers specified in one of the 
following sections (o)-(w) or in the papers set for another Oriental 
language or subject or combination of languages approved by the 
Faculty Board of Oriental Studies 

(u) Altaic 

Al. 11. 12, 17, 18 and 

either (i) three papers chosen from Al. 13-16; 
or (ii) one paper chosen from Al. 13-16; and one pair from 
the following pairs of papers: C. II and 15, C. 13 and 
17, C. Hand 18,C. 1 and3.C.2and4,C.5and8.J. 1 
and 3, In. II and 13, In. 1 and 2, T. 11 and 12, T. I 
and 2. 

(J>) Arabic and Persian 
Ar. 11-14; P. 11-14. 

(c) Assyriology 

Ak. 1 and 2, As. 13-16, and E. 18, provided that a candidate 
who, in Part I, has previously offered or is in the same term 
offering Papers Ak. 1 and 2 shall offer As. 14-16, E. 18, and either 
As. lI-13orH. 11, 12, and 14 or Am. 11-13. 

> A candidate for Part II may not offer a Part I paper if it is wholly or partly 
the same in substance as a paper that he has already offered as a candidate for 
Part I under the regulations applying to examinations held before 1958. 
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id) Chinese Studies 

Either (i) three papers chosen from C. 11-14; three papers 
chosen from C. 15-18; and one paper chosen from 
C. 19-22; 

or (ii) two papers chosen from C. 11-14; two papers chosen 
from C. 15-18; one paper chosen from C. 19-22; and 
one pair from the following pairs of papers: J. 11 and 

13, J. II and 14. J. 12 and 13. J. 12 and 14, J. 1 and 
2, J. 1 and 3, Al. 11 and 12, M. 1 and 2, Al. 13 and 

14, Al. 15 and 16, In. 11 and 13, In. I and 2, T. I 
and 2; 

or (iii) C. 11, 14, 15, 18 and 22; and two papers chosen from 
C. 23-25. 

(e) Egyptology 

Either (i) E. 11-15 and eiiher two papers chosen from E. 16-21 
or one pair from the following pairs of papers; H. 1 and 
2, Am. 1 and 2, Ar. 1 and 2; 

or (ii) E. 14-16, 21, and one group from the following groups 
of papers: H. 1-3, Am. 1-3, Ar. 1-3; 

or (iii) E. 11-13, 17-20. 
if) Hebrew and Akkadian 

H. 11-14, As. 11-13; and W/Aer H. 15 or As. 14 or As. 15 or As. 16 

or E. 18. 

(g) Hebrew and Arabic 

H. 11-14, Ar. 11-13, and either H. 15 or Ar. 14. 

(A) Hebrew and Aramaic 

H. II-I4, Am. 11-13; and either H. 15 or Am. 14 or E. 18. 

(0 Indian Studies 

Either (i) In. 11-14; one paper chosen from In. 19-21; and one 
pair from the following pairs of papers: In. 16 and 17, 
It. II and 13, Ir. I and 2, Ir. 3 and 4, Al. 11 and 12, 
M. I and 2, T. 11 and 12, T. I and 2; 

or (ii) In. 11 and 13, 15-18; and one paper chosen from In. 
19-21; 

or (iii) In. 19-23 and In. 1 and 2, provided that a candi¬ 
date who, in Part I, has previously offered or is in the 
same term offering Papers In. 1 and 2 shall offer In. 
19-23 and either In. 11 and 13 or In. 16 and 17 or In. 4 
and 5; 

or (iv) T. 11-12; either T. 13 or In. 21; and either In. 11-14 or 
In. 11-13, 15. 
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(y) Iranian 

Eilher (i) Ir. II, 13-14, 16-17; either Ir. 18 or Ir. 19; and either 
Ir. 12 or Ir. 15 or Ir. 3 or Ak. 1 or Am. 1; 
or (ii) either Ir. 11 and 13 or Ir. 14 and 16; Ir. 17; either Ir. 18 
or Ir. 19; either Ir. 12 or Ir. 15 or Ir. 3 or Ir. 6; and In. 
II and 13. 

ik) Japanese Studies 

Either (i) J. 11-15; and either two papers chosen from C. 22, 
J. 16-18 or one pair from the following pairs of papers: 
C II and 15, C. 12 and 16, C. 13 and 17, C 14 and 18, 
C. 1 and 3, C. 2 and 4, C. 5 and 8, Al. 11 and 12, 
M. I and 2; 

or (ii) J. 11-13; C. 22-25. 

(/) Mongol and Persian 

AI. II and 12, 17 and 18, P. 11-14. 

(m) Persian and Iranian 

P. 11-14; Ir. 17; either Ir. II and 13 or Ir. 14 and 16; and either 
Ir. 18 or Ir. 19 or Ir. 3 or Ir. 5. 

No candidate for Part II may offer, from the alternatives pre¬ 
scribed in (a), id), (e), {/), (y), {k), and (w) above a paper or a pair or 
group of papers from among the Part I papers if, as a candidate 
for Part I, he has previously offered or is in the same term offering 
that paper or a paper of that pair or group of papers; provided that 
if as a candidate for Part I he has previously offered Paper Ir. 3 in 
one language he may offer that paper for Part II in another language. 
Specified texts and subjects for 1958 are as follows: 

Near Eastern Studies 

Hebrew 

Paper H. 11: Isaiah yX-]x\\\ Jeremiah i-xxv; Psalms, Book i; Proverbs 
Job iii-xiv, xxviii. 

Paper H. 13: Mishnan, Pirke 'Abhoth (ed. C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers). with‘Obadiah of Bertinoro's Commentary. Kunhi 

on Isaiah xl-xlv. Levi b. Gershon on Proverbs x-xiv. Maimonides, 
Mishneh Torah, HUkhoth De'oth. 

Paper H. 14: Phoenician, Punic, and Neo-Ptmic Inscriptions: Ahiram 
inscription (R. Dussaud, Syria, 1924, pp. 135-9, and 1925, pp. l()4-7). 
Karatepe inscriptions (A. M. Honeyman, Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly, 1949, pp. 21-39). G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, 1903, nos. 3-5, 11-12, 15-16, 24, 27-8, 41-2, 45-8. 

Early Hebrew and Moabite Inscriptions: Gezer Calendar (S. R. Driver, 
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Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 2nd ed. Oxford. 1913 
pp. viif.). Lachish Letters, i and iv (H. Torczyner, Lachish /, 1938). 
G. A. Cooke, op. cit. nos. I and 2. 

Paper H. 15: The history and philosophy of the Jews in Spain from the 
twelfth century to a.d. 1492. 

Aramaic 

Papers Am. 11 and 12: Blessan Syriac: The Syriac version of the Story of 
Ahikar (ed. J. R. Harris. 1913). Joshua Stylites (ed. W. Wright), 
chs. i-xlviii. Isaac of Antioch (ed. P. Bedjan), Homilies 48, 49, 64-7. 
Life of Rabbula (ed. J. J. Overbeck). 

^Vestern Aramaic: Targums on Isaiah xl-1 and Proverbs xxi-xxxi (ed. 
P. de Lagarde). A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century b.c., 
1923. nos. 8. 14, 21, 31. 

Palestinian Syriac: The biblical texts contained in A Christian Pales¬ 
tinian Syriac Horologion (ed. M. Black). 

Aramaic Inscriptions: G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic 
Inscriptions, 1903, nos. 63-5, 73-5, 80, 81, 110-12, 141-3. 


Assyriology 

Paper As. 11: Extracts from the Babylonian Chronicle and Cyrus cylinder 
(F. M. Th. Bdhl, Akkadian Chrestomathy, vol. i, pp. 55-60), in cunei¬ 
form. The Epic of Creation, Tablets i and iv, in transliteration. Shu-ila 
prayers to Enlil, Ninurta, Shamash and Ishtar (E. Ebeling, Die akka- 
dische Gebetsserie ' Handerhebung', pp. 20-2, 24-6, 48-50, 60-2), in 
transliteration. Contracts and Letters (Old Babylonian, Tell-el- 
Amarna, Mari and Neo-Assyrian), selected texts, in cuneiform and 
transliteration. Commentary to summa alu, Tablet xlv (ed. R. Labat, 
Commentaires assyro-babyloniens, pp. 50-6; text CT41, 29), in cunei¬ 
form. 

Egyptology 

Paper E. 11: Old Egyptian: Pyramid Texts (ed. K. Sethe), Spr. 254 and 
273-4. K. Selhe, Urkunden des Alien Reiches, nos. 67, 76, 78, 83, 115, 
132. 

Middle Egyptian: Sinuhe (ed. A. M. Blackman, Middle Egyptian Stories). 
Hymns to Sesostris HI (ed. F. LI. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun 
and Gurob, London, 1898). Inscriptions in the Tomb of Paheri at el Kah 
(ed. J. J. Tylor and F. LI. Griffith, London, 1894). Biography of 
Khnumhotep (in A. De Buck, Egyptian Reading Book, pp. 67-72). Book 
of the Dead 125 (A. De Buck, op. cit. pp. 116-23, line 5). K. Sethe, 
Urkunden IV, pp. 641-61. 
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Late Egyptian: The Blinding of Truth and Wenamun (ed. A. H. Gardiner, 
Late-Egyptian Stories). A. H. Gardiner, Ramesside Administrative 
Documents, pp. 45-59. Papyrus Sallier I (ed. A. H. Gardiner, Late- 
Egyptian Miscellanies). J. Cemy, Late Ramesside Letters, pp. 50-2. 
Paper E. 13; Hieratic Texts: The Shipwrecked Sailor (ed. W. Gol^nischeff, 
1912). G. Moller, Hieratische Paldographie, i, pis. iii and vii-ix, and 
II, pis. i-iv. Chester Beatty Papyrus / (ed. A. H. Gardiner, 1931), 
pis. xvi, line 9 to end of xvii, and xxii-xxvi. Egyptian Hieratic Papyri 
(B.M.), Second Series, pis. Ixiii-Ixiv. 

Paper E. 14: Coptic: Sa'idic: Deuteronomy (ed. E. A. W. Budge, 1912). 
ShenouteXed. G. Leipoldt), iii, 30-67. W. E. Crum, Varia Coplica, nos. 
5, 6, 8, 19, 25, 33, 34, 39,45, 50, 58. Lagarde, Aegyptiaca, pp. 239-91. 

Akhmimic: W. Till, Minor Prophets, 1-68. 

Fayyumic: W. Till, Kopt. Chrest.f. d. fayumischen Dialekt. 

Bohairic: A. Mallon, Crammaire Copte, Chrestomathie, pp. 1-112. 
Paper E. 19: The Eighteenth Dynasty. 


Islamic Studies 
Arabic 

Papers Ar. 11 and 12: Qur’an, 12 with the commentary of aI-Baida\w 
(ed. H. L. Fleischer). Al-Mubarrad, al-Kdmil, ch. 49 (ed. W. Wright), 
pp. 527-600. Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima, ch. 6 (Beirut ed.), pp. 429-519. 
Al-Mu'allaqdt (as in C. J. Lyall, Ten Ancient Arabic Poems). Ibn 
Tufail, Haiy ibn Yaqzdn (ed. Ahmad Amin, C^iro, 1952). 

Persian 

Papers P. 11 and 12: The Diwdn of Hafiz, ghazals in ^ nos. 100-199 in¬ 
clusive, ed. Muhammad QazwinI (Tihran 1320), pp. 69-135. The 
Mathnawi (ed. R. A. Nicholson), book i, from the beginning of the story 
of the Arab and his wife to the end of the story of the Greek and Chinese 
artists, pp. 138-215. The TorlAA-/ of Juwaynl (Gibb Series, 
vol. xvi), vol. I, pp. 14-96. Muntakhab-i Akhlaq-i NasirJ (ed. Jalali 
Huma’i, Tihran 1320). Dawlatshah (ed. E. G. Browne), pp. 187-235. 


Indo-Iranian Studies 


Indian Studies 


(fl) Sanskrit 
Alternative A 

Paper In. 11: Rigveda vii, 60-74, 82-9; x, 81 (with commentary), 82. 90, 
121, 129. Atharvavedam,^, 12, 15; iv, 6; xix, 53. Upanisads: Aitareya, 

Mundaka, Svetasvatara. 
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Paper In. 12: Kalidasa, Meghaduta, with Mallinalha’s commentary on 
1-20. Bana, Harsacarita i. Panini, A^itadhyayl adhyaya 2.1 with the 
Kasika commentary. 

Paper In. 14; Manusmrii ii. with Kulluka's commentary, and iii, 1-93. 

Alternative B . l 

Paper In. 11: Bodhicaryavatara ii and ix. ^lokas 1-35, with ^jnakara- 
mati’s commentary on IX, 1-35. Abhidltarmakosa lUy K^rik^s. 

Paper In. 12: Vinayavastu, in Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. iii, part 3, pp. 1- 
Saddharmapm^rika Sutra, chapter iii and the metrical part of chapter iv. 
Paper In. 14: Divydvaddna, i-ii. Asvaghosa, Buddhacarita, cantos iii 

and XIII. 

(A candidate may not offer books from both alternatives.) 

(6) Prakrit and Pali 

Paper In. 15:Mi7mrfapa/rAai-iii(ed. V.Trenckner),pp. 1-89. Mahdvamsa, 

3-5. ... . 

Paper In. 16: Vttarajjhayana-sutta, ajjhayanas 19-25. The inscriptions of 

Paper In. 18: Kalakdcdrya-kathd i-ii (ed. W. N. Brown, The Story of 
Kdlaka, pp. 37-47. Rudradasa, Candralekha, Acts i and ii. 

(c) Indian Epigraphy 

Paper In. 19: The fourteen Aioka rock edicts at Gimar (ed. E. Hultzsch, 
Corpus Inscr. Ind., vol. i, new ed.. pp. 1-27). The Asoka pillar in¬ 
scriptions at Sanchi and Rummindei (ed. E. Hultzsch, Corpus Inscr. Ind., 
vol. i, new ed., pp. 161-5). Jaina inscriptions from Mathura (ed. J. E. 
van Lohuizen, The ^Scythian' Period, pp. 241-301). Prakrit inscriptions 
at Nagarjunakonda (ed. J. Ph. Vogel, Ep. Ind., vol. xx, pp. 1-37). 
Samudragupta’s pillar inscription at Allahabad (ed. J. F. Fleet, Corpus 
Inscr. Ind., vol. iii, pp, 1-17). Tivaradeva’s copper-plate inscription 
from Rajim (ed. J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscr. Ind., vol. iii, pp. 291-9). 
Harm’s copper-plate inscription from Madhuban (ed. F. Kielhom, Ep. 
/m/.. vol. VII, pp. 155-60). Devapaladeva's copper-plate inscription from 
Nalanda (ed. H. Shastri, Ep. Ind., vol. xvii, pp. 310-27). Four in 
scriptions of Kulottuiiga Coja (ed. E. Hultzsch, Ep. Ind., vol. v, pp. 103- 
6). Six Eastern Calukya copper-plate inscriptions (ed. F. Kielhom 
Ep. Ind., vol. V, pp. 118-42). 
id) Tibetan 

Paper T. 11: Timekunden (ed. E. D. Ross). Rje btsun bkah hbunt, chs. 4-6. 
Sandhi-nirmocana-sutra (ed. E. Lamotte), pp. 31-53 and 122-48. 
Bodhisattva-avadana-kalpalatd, Tibetan version, pallavas 1-2. The 
^atapahcdlatka of Mdtrceta (ed. D. R. Shackleton Bailey), Tibetan 
version and commentary, chs. 10-12. Ancient Historical Edicts at Lhasa 
(ed. H. E. Richardson), pp. 14, 16-19, 26-9, 55-8, 66-9. 
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Far Eastern Studies 
Chinese Studies 

Paper C. 11: Chuang-tzu 33. T'ang Sung ch'uan-ch'i chi (ed. Lu Hsun), 
ch. 5. T'ao Yiian-ming chi, ch. 2. 

Paper C. 12; Hsi-hsiang chi. Act i, ‘Chang Chiin-jui nao tao<h’ang’ (ed. 

Wang Chi-en, Hsin wen-i ch’u-pan she, 1954, pp. M7). ‘Ts’o-chan 

Ts'ui Ning’ (in Ching-pen t'ung-su hsiao-shuo, ch. 15). Ching-hua yiian, 
chs. 11-12. 

Paper C. 13: Ts’ao Yii, Chia, Acts iii and iv (in Ts'ao Yii hsi-chii chi, vol. 5. 
1934, pp. 257-370). Kuo Mo-jo, Li-shih jen-wu (pub. Hai-yen shu-tien, 
1948), pp. 161-96. Mao Tun, Tzu-yeh, chs. I and 2 (pub. Jen-min 
wen-hsueh ch’u-pan she, 1954). 

Paper C. 14: Honshu, ch. 99a, ‘Wang Mang chuan’. Hsin Vangshu, 
ch. 153, ‘Yen Chen-ch’ing chuan’. Liu Chih-chi, ‘Tzu-hsii’ and ‘Wu- 
shih’ (from Shih-t'ung, chs. 10 and 20). 

Paper C. 19: The development of the Hsiao-shuo. 

Paper C. 20: The T’ang dynasty. 

Paper C. 21: Chinese phonology. 

Japanese Studies 

Paper J. 11: Heike monogatari, book 4 (chs. 12, 13), book 5 (chs. 8, 15), 
book 6 (ch. 7), book 11 (chs. 9, 10), book 13 (ch. 3). Zeami Motokiyo, 
Oimatsu. Dazai Shuntai, Dokugo (in Yuhodo bunko, Meika zuihitsu 
Shu, vol. 1). pp. 341^, 353-60. 

Paper J. 12: Fukuzawa Yukichi, Cakumon no susume, books 1, 2. Fukud 
jiden (in Fukuzawa zenshu, vol. 7), pp. 398-416. Akutagawa Ryunosuke, 
Yabu no naka. Naito Torajiro, Nihon bunkashi kenkyu (1938 ed.), 
pp. 67-81. 

Altaic 

(a) Mongol 

Paper AI. II: Alton tobci (ed. C. R. Bawden), paragraphs 21-40. Secret 
History of the Mongols (ed. P. Pelliot), paragraphs 69-103. Alton tobci 
nova (Urga ed.), pp. 32-53. Bodhicaryavatdra (ed. Vladimircov), 
book X. 

(b) Manchu 

Paper Al. 13: Monggo hansai da sekiyen-i bilhe (ed. E. Haenisch), ch. iii. 
Request No. 1 by Funingga (ed. Kraft). 

(c) Ancient Turkish 

Paper Al. 15: Inscription in honour of Kill tegin (ed. A. von Gabain). 
Bang-Gabain, Tiirkische Tur/antexte IV. 
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The following works are recommended for study in connexion 
with certain papers for 1958: 

Hebrew 

Paper H. 15: A. A. Neuman, The Jews in Spain, vols. i-ii, 1942; J. Gutt- 
mann. Die Philosophie des Judentums, 1933; I. Husik, A History of 
Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy, 1916. 

Aramaic 

Paper Am. 14: P. K. Hitti, History of Syria (parts i and ii), 1951; Cam¬ 
bridge Ancient History, vol. ii, chs. x-xiv; vol. iii, chs. i-x; A. Duponl- 
Sommer, Les Arameens, 1949. 

Assyriology 

Papers As. 14 and 15: H. Frankfort, The Birth of Civilisation in the Near 
East (London, 1951); R. Harris, The Archives of the Sin Temple in 
Khafajah {Journal Cuneiform Studies, vol. ix, pp. 31-120), 1955; C. J. 
Gadd, Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient East (Schweich Lectures, 
1945), 1948; R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic Magic (London, 1908); 
T. Jacobsen, in The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (ed. H. 
Frankfort), chs. v-vii, Mesopotamia (Chicago, 1946); Fulanaln, Ha/i 
Rikkan, Marsh Arab (London, 1927). 

Arabic 

Paper Ar. 14: R. A. Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, 1930; 
H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism, 1953; B. Lewis, The Arabs in History, 
1950; P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (3rd or later ed.); T. W. Arnold 
and A. Guillaume, ed.. Legacy of Islam, 1931; Sir William Muir, The 
Caliphate: Its Rise, Decline and Fall (rev. edition by T. H. Weir), 1915. 

Persian 

Paper P. 14: E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, vols. i-iv, 1928; 
Sir Percy Sykes, A History of Persia, vol. ii, 1930; A. Christensen. L'lran 
sous les Sassanides (Copenhagen, 1944); Paul Horn, Geschichte Irons in 
Islamischer Zeit in Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie, vol. it, pp. 552-85, 
1896-1904; B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, 1955. 

Indian Studies 

Paper In. 20: Archaeology in India, Bureau of Education, India, Publ. 66 
(Delhi, 1950); A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art (London, 1927); Sir John Cumming, Revealing India's Past, India 
Society (London, 1939); V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1930). 
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(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR PART I 
OF THE ORIENTAL STUDIES TRIPOS 

Papers are set in the Preliminary Examination in each of the sections 
of Psrt I of the Tripos in which a candidate wishes to present 
himself for examination. The questions set are simpler than those 
set for the Tripos. The papers are as follows (the titles of the papers 
in sections (o), (c), {d)^ (e), (A), (/), and (J) are the same as those in 
the list of papers for Part I of the Tripos): 

(a) Arabic and Persian 
At. 1,2;P. 1,2. 

(A) Chinese Studies 

1. Classical Chinese specified texts. 

2. Classical Chinese unspecified texts. 

3. Modem Chinese specified texts. 

4. Modem Chinese unspecified texts and composition. 

(c) Hebrew and Akkadian 

H. 1,2; Ak. 1,2. 

(d) Hebrew and Arabic 

H. 1,2; At. 1,2. 

(e) Hebrew and Aramaic 

H. I, 2; Am. I, 2. 

(/) Indian Studies 

1. Sanskrit specified texts. 

2. Sanskrit unspecified texts and composition. 

Prakrit and Pali specified texts. 

Prakrit and Pali unspecified texts and composition. 
Tibetan specified texts. 

Tibetan unspecified texts and composition. 

(g) Iranian 

I. Avestan and Old Persian specified texts. 

2. Avestan and Old Persian unspecified texts. 

3. Middle Iranian specified texts. 

4. Middle Iranian unspecified texts. 

(ft) Japanese Studies 

J. 1,3, 4, 6. 

(i) Mongol and Persian 
M. 1, 2; P. 1. 2. 

(J) Persian and Iranian 
P. 1,2; It. 1,2. 

A candidate must offer either the papers appropriate to one of the 


and either 


or 


{!■ 
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sections (a)-{j) or special papers as may be approved by the Faculty 
Board of Oriental Studies if he proposes to offer himself for examina¬ 
tion in the Tripos in Oriental languages and subjects which are not 
specified for the Tripos. Applications to take such special papers 
must be made to the Faculty Board not later than 21 October next 
preceding the examination. 

Specified texts for 1957 are as follows: 

Near Eastern Studies 
Hebrew 

Deuteronomy v-xxvi, xxviii; 1 Samuel. 

Aramaic 

St Mark i-x in the Old Syriac version (F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da- 
Mepharreshe, 1904). C. Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatiky 1924, 
texts DO. ii, iii. 

Akkadian 

The Code of Hammurabi, sections 1-65 in cuneiform, sections 148-94 in 
transliteration. Assyrian Royal Annals (A. Ungnad, Babylonisch- 
assyrisches Keilschri/tlesebuch, pp. 25-30), in cuneiform. 

Islamic Studies 
Arabic 

Qur’an, Suras, 9, 12, 18, 19, 55. Al-Mas‘udi, Kitab al-Tanbih wa~l-Ishraf 
(ed. M. J. de Goeje), p. 227, line 14 to p. 329, line 11. 

Persian 

The Shahmdma, reigns of Ardashlr I and Shapur I (ed. Turner Macan), 
vol. Ill, pp. 1365-1420. The Qdbus-nama (Gibb New Series, vol. xviii), 
chs. 17-32 (pp. 5(^100). 

Indo-Iranian Studies 
Indian Studies 

Sanskrit 

Udyoga-parvan, V, pp. 110-97. Kathd~sarit’Sdgara, seleciion 
in Bohtlingk, Sanskrit-Chrestomathie, pp. 129-58. 

Prakrit and Pali 

D. Andersen’s Pali Reader, pp. 61-81. Maharastri Tales (ed. H. Jacobi, 
Ausgewdhlte Erzdhlungen in Maharastri, pp. 34-55). 
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Tibetan 

'Dzangs blun (ed. I. J. Schmidt), bam-po 1-2. Saskya Pandita, Subhasita- 
rorna-mV/A/(ed. Csoma de Kords), w. 1-135. 

Iranian 

Avestan and Old Persian 

Yasts: TiStr, Art, Zam Yazat, Mihr; Vendidad, chs. 1-2; the first two 
columns of the Behistun inscription of Darius. 

Middle Iranian 

Mitteliranische Manichaica (ed. F. C. Andreas-W. B. Henning, Sitzungs- 
berichte d. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., 1932, 177-203; 1933, 295-333; 1934, 
849-92); Manichean Confession Book (ed. Henning, Abh. d. Preuss. 
Ak. d. IViss., 1936, 18-32); Mani's last Journey (Henning, Bull, of the 
School of Or. and African Studies, x, 941 sqq.); The Book of Giants 
(Henning, ibid., xi, 52 sqq.); Two Magical Texts (Henning, ibid., xii, 
39 sqq.); Kamamak, chs. i-iii; Pandnamak i Zardust. 

Far Eastern Studies 
Chinese Studies 

Classical Chinese 

(Thi-chen Wang, Readings in Traditional Chinese, sections 59-113. 

Modern Chinese 

Hu Shih, Kuei Kuo Tsa Kan (in Hu Shih Wen Ts'un, first series, vol. 4, 
pp. 871-81). Ping Hsin, Chi Mo (in Ping Hsin Hsiao Shuo San Wen 
Hsiian Chi, pp. 56-67). 

Japanese Studies 

Shimomura Hiroshi, Kore kara no Nihon, kore kara no sekai, pp. 204-29. 
Kikuchi Kan, Nihon no ijin, pp. 300-9. 

Mongol 

Buyantu qan kobegun-u Jiiil. Inscription in honour of Hindu (ed. F. W. 
Cleaves). Erdeni-yin tobci (ed. I. J. Schmidt), pp. 62-82. 



ORAL EXAMINATIONS IN OR] 


la 


NTAL LANGUAGES 


The oral examination in Arabic, CJhinese, Japanese, and Persian, 
and any other Oriental languages that the Faculty Board of Oriental 
Studies may determine, is held in the Easter Term. 

Candidates must be members of the University who have at the 
time of the examination kept at least two terms. They may offer one 
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or more languages, but they may not take an examination in the 
same language on more than three occasions. 

The examination in each language includes (a) dictation;^ 
(6) reading aloud; and (c) conversation. 

The particular spoken forms of languages for the examination in 
1957 are Mandarin Chinese, Japanese, Syrian Arabic, and Persian. 

(D) THE SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS IN ORIENTAL 
STUDIES FOR THE ORDINARY B.A. DEGREE 

New regulations for Special Examinations in Oriental Studies are 
under consideration. Information may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Faculty Board of Oriental Studies, Institute of Oriental Studies, 
Brooklands Avenue, Cambridge. 

(E) THE DIPLOMA IN ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 

The regulations described below apply only to the examination to be 
held in 1957. The Tripos regulations to which reference is made may 
be obtained in pamphlet form from the University Registry and are 
described in the 1955 edition of this Handbook. Information about 
Diploma examinations to be held after 1957 may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Faculty Board of Oriental Studies, Institute of 
Oriental Studies, Brooklands A venue, Cambridge. 

The Diploma may be taken in each of the languages which may be 
taken in the Oriental Languages Tripos. The examination consists of 
two Parts corresponding to the two Parts of the Tripos, and is held 
at the same time and by means of the same papers; except that 
candidates for Egyptology. Chinese, and Japanese need take the 
following papers only: 

Part I. 

Egyptology: (a). (j3), (e). 

Chinese and Japanese: (a), (fi), (y). 

Part II, 

Egyptology: 

Group 1. (a), ifi) and any one of (y). (8), (e). (Q, (,), (0, (k), (A), (f,), (v). 
Group 2. (5), (e) and any one of (0, (^), (d), (v). 

Group 3. Any three of (*), (A), (/i). 

Chinese and Japanese: (a), (j3), (y). 

‘ In the cases of Chinese and Japanese, dictation may be written in an 
approved romanized transcription. 
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A graduate of the University may become a candidate for Part I 
or Part II or for Parts I and II of the Diploma on giving the required 
notice to the Registrary. An undergraduate may, with the approval 
of the Faculty Board of Oriental Studies, be a candidate for Part I if 
he has kept two terms; and without need of approval, for Part I 
or Part II, or Parts I and II, if he has kept five terms. A Research 
Student in Oriental Studies may, with the approval of the Faculty 

Board, be a candidate for Parts I and II if he has kept not more than 
three terms. 

In exceptional circumstances, a person who is not a member of 
the University may, with the approval of the Faculty Board, become 
a candidate for the Diploma on obtaining from the Chairman of the 
Board a certificate that he has received instruction in Oriental 
Studies in Cambridge during not less than one term before taking 
Part I and during not less than three terms before taking Part II. 

No candidate may take either Part more than once, or Part II 
before taking Part I unless he has previously obtained honours in 
Part I of the Oriental Languages Tripos in the language which 
he has chosen to offer for Part II of the examination for the 
Diploma. 

Applications to be allowed to take the examination for the Diploma 
in a language not regularly included, but capable of being included, 
in the Tripos must be submitted to the Faculty Board of Oriental 
Studies before 21 October in the year before the examination. 

A person who has passed in both Part I and Part II, or in Part II 
alone if he has previously obtained honours by offering the same 
language in Part I of the Oriental Languages Tripos is entitled to 
receive a Diploma. 


THEOLOGY 

In this subject there are courses of study followed by candidates for; 

(A) The Theological Tripos, which is divided into three Parts. 

(B) The Preliminary Examination for Part II of the Theological 
Tripos. 

(C) The three examinations in Christian Theology, which lead both 
to the Ordinary B. A. Degree and to the Certificate of Proficiency 
in Christian Theology. 

For references to the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity, 
see Chapter VII. 
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(A) THE THEOLOGICAL TRIPOS 

Part I 

A candidate may take Part I in his 6rst year only. 

Subjects of examinatioD 
The subjects of examination are: 

1. Introduction to Theology; its meaning, scope, authority; methods 
of study; recent developments. 

2. The historical background of the Bible. 

3. Old Testament selected books in English. 

For 1957: II Samuel, I Kings, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah. For 
1958: 1 Samuel, II Kings, Haggai, Zechariah i-viii. 

4. New Testament selected books in English. 

For 1957 and 1958:1 Corinthians, Galatians, I and II Thessalonians. 

5. Hebrew, with selected passages from the historical books of the 
Old Testament. 

For 1957: Genesis xxxvii, xl-xliv. For 1958: I Kings xvii-xxii, II 
Kings i. 

6. Greek of the New Testament. 

Part lA 

A candidate who has obtained honours in another Tripos may 
take Part I a in the following year if it is his third or fourth year. 

Subjects of examinatioD 

The subjects of examination are: 

1. Paper 1 of Part II (see below). 

2. The New Testament in English, with selected passages in Greek. 
For 1957: St Mark, I Corinthians xi-xv. For 1958: St Mark, Colossians. 

3. Paper 3 of Part 11 (see below). 

4. Paper 5 of Part I, or Paper 4(o), or Paper 4(6), or Paper 5(6), or 
Paper 6(a), or Paper 6(6) of Part II (see below). 

5. Paper 7 of Part II (see below). 

Part n 

A candidate who has obtained honours in Part I (not including 
Part I a) may take Part II in his third year, A candidate who has 
obtained honours in another Tripos may take Part II two years later, 
if that is not later than his fifth year. 
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Subjects of examination 

The subjects of examination are: 

1. The Religion and Literature of Israel to the close of the Old 
Testament period, with a selected portion or portions of the Old 
Testament in English. For 1957: Ezekiel. For 1958: Isaiah. 

2. The New Testament in Greek. (Affiliated Students, candidates 
who have taken honours in any other Tripos, and candidates who 
offer Hebrew, may take the New Testament in English with selected 
passages in Greek. For 1957: The Synoptic Gospels, II Corinthians 
i-vii, I Peter. For 1958: The Synoptic Gospels, Galatians, Reve¬ 
lation i-iii.) 

3. The Theology and Ethics of the New Testament, with special 
reference to (in 1957) the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit; (in 1958) the 
Doctrine of the Death of Christ. 

4. Either (a) The History of the Church to a.d, 461, including the 
outlines of the History of Christian Doctrine, 

or {b) The History of Christian Doctrine to a.d. 451. 

Rules of faith in Justin, Irenaeus, and TertuUian. Baptismal interroga¬ 
tions in Hippolytus, Apostolic Tradition. Origen, de Principiis, l, preface. 
Creeds of Caesarea and Nicaea. Second and Fourth Creeds of the 
Dedication Council of Antioch (341). Creed of the fourth Council of 
Sirmium (359). Creed of Jerusalem and the ‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed. 
Creeds of Aquileia and Rome. 

Cyril of Alexandria, Second letter to Nestorius. The Formulary of 
Reunion in Cyril’s letter to John of Antioch (433). Letter of Leo to 

Flavian. The Chalcedonian definition. 

For reference: Lietzmann, Symbole der alien Kirche (4th ed., 1935), 
Heurtley, de Fide et Symbolo; Bindley, Oecumenical Documents of the Faith. 

5. Either (a) Hebrew, with selected portions of the Old 


Testament, . ^ 

or (b) The History and Theolo^ of the Reformation (a.d. 15W- 

1662) with special reference to Britain. 


The selected portions for (a) are: 

For 1957: Genesis xxxvii, xl-I (omitting xlix); II Samuel vii-xviu, 
Isaiah i-vii, Zechariah i-viii. Psalms i, viii, xix, xxii, xxiii, li, civ, cxxxvii 
For 1958: Deuteronomy v-xv, Judges vi-xviii, Isaiah xl-lv, Psalms xv, 


xxiv, xlvi, Ixxxii, xci, cvii. cxlv. 

6. Either (a) The History of Religious Life and 'fought from 1830 
to the present day, with special reference to Britain, 
or {b) The Elements of Philosophical Theology. 


7. Essay. 
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Part U1 

A candidate who has obtained honours in Part I a or Part II may 
lake Part III one or two years after doing so, but not later than his 
fifth year: a candidate who has obtained honours in another Tripos 
may take Part III one or two years after doing so but not earlier than 
his third year nor later than his fifth. 

Candidates for Part III who have not obtained honours either in 
Part IA or in Part II must satisfy the Examiners in certain papers of 
Part II or of the Preliminary Examination to Part 11, as specified 
below. In place of the prescribed papers they may present certificates, 
of having regularly attended certain courses of lectures specified below 
and having passed examinations thereupon. Candidates for Section I 
of Part III must satisfy the Examiners in Paper 4(a) of Part II, and 
in Paper 2 of the Preliminary Examination for Part II. Candidates 
for Section II must satisfy the Examiners in Papers 1 and 4(a) of 
Part II. Candidates for Sections III or IV must satisfy the Examiners 
in Paper 1 of Part U and in Paper 2 of the Preliminary Examination 
for Part II. Candidates for Section V must satisfy the Examiners in 
Papers 3 and 4 {b) of Part II. 

In place of the examination in Paper I of Part II, candidates may 
present certificates of having attended and been examined on at least 
two courses of lectures on the Old Testament in English: one of these 
courses must be on the Religion of Israel or the Theology of the Old 
Testament. In place of the examination in Paper 2 of the Preliminary 
Examination to Part U, candidates may present certificates of having 
attended and been examined on (a) a course of lectures on the 
Gospels, or on a particular Gospel, or on the Gospel history, 
(6) a course on some part of the remaining books of the New 
Testament, or on the History of the Apostolic Age; and one of the 
courses (a) or (6) must include exegesis of the Greek text of the New 
Test^ent. In place of the examination in Paper 3 of Part II, 
candidates may present certificates of having attended and been 
examined on at least two courses of lectures on the New Testament 
of which one must be on the Theology or Ethics of the New Testa¬ 
ment. In place of the examination in Paper 4(a) of Part II, candi¬ 
dates may present certificates of having attended and been examined 
on at le^t two courses of lectures on some portion of the History of 
the Early Church. In place of the examination in Paper 4(6) of 
Part II candidates may present certificates of having attended and 
b^n examined on at least two courses of lectures on some portion 
of the History of Christian Doctrine up to a.d. 451 . 
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The courses of lectures, certificates of which may be presented 
under this arrangement, are those delivered by the Divinity Pro¬ 
fessors, the Regius Professor of Hebrew, and the Dixie Professor, 
or other courses approved by the Faculty Board of Divinity. 

Subjects of examination 

Part III consists of five Sections of four papers each, an Essay 
paper common to all the Sections, and four additional papers. No 
candidate may present himself for examination in more than two of 
the Sections. Students who are candidates for one Section may take 
one of the additional papers. Students who are candidates for more 
than one Section may not take an additional paper. 

Candidates may take either one Section with or without one 
additional paper, or two Sections only. 

Section I. Old Testament 

1. Old Testament Theology. 

2. The Book of Isaiah in Hebrew. 

3. A selected portion or portions of the Poetical and Prophetical books 
in Hebrew, including always some selected Psalms. For 1957: Psalms, 
Book V, Job iii-xiv, xxviii, Hosea. For 1958: Psalms, Book i; Micah; 
Proverbs x-xx. 

4. Passages for translation from the Old Testament (Hebrew) generally, 
Hebrew Composition and Pointing. 

Paper I includes the Theology of the Old Testament Apocrypha, and 
special reference is made to (a) the links between the Theology of the 
Old Testament and that of the New Testament, (b) the contents of the 
selected Hebrew books (including the Book of Isaiah). 

Section II. New Testament 

1. General paper on the New Testament. 

2. The Gospels in Greek, with special reference to (in 1957) St Mark, 
(in 1958) St John. 

3. The Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse in Greek, with special reference 
to (in 1957) Philippians, the Johannine Epistles, (in 1958) I Corinthians. 

4. New Testament Theology, with special reference to (in 1957) the 
Idea of the Ecclesia, (in 1958) the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 

Section III. Church History 

1. History of the Church, including the History of Doctrine, to a.d. 461. 

2. General Church History, from a.d. 461 to 1453. 

3. General Church History, from a.d. 1453 to the present time. 
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In Papers 2 and 3 alternative questions are set, and a correct general 
knowledge is required rather than minute acquaintance with details. 

4. Either (u) A Historical Period between a.d. 461 and the end of the 
fifteenth century, with selected illustrative documents; 

or (b) A Historical Period between a.d. 1453 and the present time, with 
selected illustrative documents. 

Papers 4(a) and 4(6) are alternatives. The periods are so chosen that the 
History of the English Church is prominently represented in one of them. 

The period and selected documents are: 

For 1957 and 1958: (a) The Council of Constance I414-I4I8. 

Authorities: Fillastres, Gesla Concilii Constantieiisis, ed. H. Finke, Acta 
Concilii Constanciensis, vol. ii, pp. 13-170 (1896); Theodorici de Niem, 
De vita et fatis Constantiensibus Johannis Papae XXIII lib. 2-3, ed. 
H. von der Hardt; Magnum Oecumenicum Constantiense Concilium 
(1696-1700), vol. II. col. 387^59. 

For reference: M. Creighton, A History of the Papacy from the Great 
Schism to the Sack of Rome\ N. Valois, La France et le grand schisme 
d'Occident (1896); Count Lutzow, The Life and Times of Master John Hus 
(1909 and 1921); H. B. Workman & R. M. Pope, The Letters of John Hus 
(1904); C. J. Hefele & H. Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles (ed. 1916), 
vol. VII, part 1; V. Martin, Les Origines de Gallicanisme, vol. ii (1939); 
E. F. Jacob, Essays in the Conciliar Epoch (1943). 

For 1957: (6) Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1532-1556. 

Authorities: Miscellaneous Writings and Letters of Thomas Cranmer, 
edited by J. E. Cox, pp. 68-228 (Parker Society, 1846); J. W. Legg, 
Cranmer's Liturgical Projects (Henry Bradshaw Society, i, 1915); Charles 
Lloyd, Formularies of Faith put forward during the reignof Henry VIIl{\%25). 

For reference: Writings and Disputations of Thomas Cranmer relative to 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper (ed. J. E. Cox, Parker Society); 
A. F. Pollard, Thomas Cranmer-, J. Strype, Memorials of Thomas Cranmer-, 
C. H. E. Smyth, Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI; F. E. 
Brightman, The English Rite. 

For 1958: (6) The Life and Times of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury 
1689-1715. 

Authorities: G. Burnet, A History of My Own Times, 6 vols. (Oxford, 

1833, or any other edition); H. C. Foxcroft, Supplement to Bishop Burnet's 
History of My Own Times, part i, pp. 211-20, 314-18, 326-32, 358-60; 
part ii, pp. 451-514; appendices i, iii, and v (1902); G. Burnet, A Discourse 
of the Pastoral Care. 

For reference: T. E. S. Clarke & H. C. Foxcroft, Life of Gilbert Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury; J. H. Overton, Life in the English Church, 1660-1714; 
G. R. Cragg, From Puritanism to the Age of Reason; W. H. Hutton,* 
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History of the Biglish Church from Charles I to the death of Anne\ L. M. 
Hawkins, Allegiance in Church and State; T. Lathbury, A History of 
Convocation ; L. von Ranke, History of England in the Seventeenth Century, 
appendix, 2nd section iii; C. H. Firth, Essays Historical and Literary, 
no. VI: E. F. Carpenter, Thomas Tenison; A. T. Hart, Life and Times of 
John Sharp; B. Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background and The 
Eighteenth Century Background. 

Section rv. Dogmatics 

1. Outlines of Biblical Theology. 

2. History of Christian Doctrine to the close of the Council of Chalcedon. 

3. History and Development of a selected Doctrine. 

For 1957: Salvation as conceived by Greek theologians of the fourth 
century and by Protestant and Roman theologians of the sixteenth. The 
attention of students is drawn to the following documents: 

Athanasius, De Incarnatione, cc. i-xxxii; Gregory of Nyssa, Oraiio 
Catechetica, cc. v-xxxii; Theodore of Mopsuestia, Catecheses adbaptizan- 
dos, i, v-vii, x, xii, xv, xvi, edited with French translation by R. Tonneau 
& R. Devreesse. Studi e Testi 145 (1949) (English version in A. Mingana, 
Woodbrooke Studies V (1932), pp. 18-26, 50-82, 104-116; VI (1933), 
pp. 16-34, 70-123); Luther, Liberty of a Christian Man {Luther's Primary 
Works, ed. Wace & Buchheim); Calvin, Institutes, Book u; Confession of 
Augsburg (a.d. 1530), part i (Schaff, Creeds of the Evangelical Protestant 
Churches); Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, 5th and 6th 
Sessions (Schaff, Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches). 

For 1958: The Doctrine of the Trinity in the Cappadocian Fathers, 
Augustine, Boethius, and John of Damascus, with special reference to the 
following documents: 

Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, sections 1-21, 41-7 (ed. C. F. H. Johnston, 
Oxford, 1892); Epist. 236, 6 {P.G. xxxii, 883); Epist. 38 {P.G. xxxii, 326- 
40, but probably attributable to Gregory of Nyssa); Gregory of Nyssa, 
Quod non sint tres DU (P.G. XLV, 115-36); Gregory of Na 2 ian 2 us, The Five 
Theological Orations (ed. A. J. Mason, Cambridge, 1899); Augustine, De 
Trinitate (P.L. XLii); Boethius, Trinitas unus Deus et non tres DU; Utrum 
Pater et Filius ... (ed. H. F. Stewart and E.K. Rand, Loeb Classical Library, 
1918); John of Damascus, De Fide Orthodoxa, i {P.G. xciv, 790-862). 

4. Subject from Modem Theology in connexion with original docu¬ 
ments. The subjects and documents prescribed are: 

For 1957 and 1958: The conception of Revelation from the sixteenth 
century to the present time, with reference to the following documents: 

Calvin, Institutes, Book i, chs. iii-x; Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Books I and ii; Locke, Essay on Human Understanding, Book iv, ch. xvi. 
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section 14, and ch. xviil; Samuel Clarke, A Discourse concerning the Un¬ 
changeable Obligations of Natural Religion and the Truth and Certainty of 
the Christian Revelation, section xiv; Matthew Tindal, Christianity as old 
as Creation, chs. vi-xi; Butler, 77ie Analogy of Religion, part ii, chs. i-iv; 
Lessing, The Education of the Human Race (in H. Chadwick, Lessing s 
Theological Writings); Schleiermacher, On Religion, Speech v (tr. J. 
Oman); Coleridge, Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit (ed. H. St J. Hart); 
Newman, Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine;\!it\c!xn Council, 
Constilutio Dogmatica de fide catholica (text in Mirbt, Quellen zur Ce- 
schichte des Papsttums, 4th ed., pp. 456-61); Hort, The Way, the Truth and 
the Life, Lecture ii; William Temple, Nature, Man and God, Lectures x-xiii; 
Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God (Church Dogmatics, vol. i), ch. i, 
sections 4-6; Brunner, Revelation and Reason, part i; John Baillie, Our 
Knowledge of God; Tillich, Systematic Theology, vol. i, chs. iii-vi. 

In Paper 1 a knowledge of the Theology of the Old Testament (including 
the Apocrypha) is required only so far as it was a source of Christian 
Doctrine. Alternative questions are set in this paper. 

In Paper 3 original documents may be selected for special study. 

The subjects of Papers 3 and 4 are so chosen that for one of them some 
knowledge of the theology of the sixteenth century is required. 

Section V. Philosophy of Religion and Christian Ethics 

1, 2. Two papers on the principles and history of the Philosophy of 
Religion. 

3. A paper on Christian Ethics. 

4. Some particular philosophical system or problem in its theological 
aspects. The subject prescribed is (for 1957) The Problem of Freedom in 
Ethics and in Philosophical Theology, (for 1958) Hume’s Philosophy in its 
relation to the problems of the Philosophy of Religion. 

Questions will be set in Section V in connexion with the following list 
of books: 

The Philosophy of Religion 

Students will be expected to have a general knowledge of the history of 
the subject, but alternatives to questions on the history before Descartes 
will be set from the modem period. 

The following books are specially important in the history of the 
Philosophy of Religion; Descartes, Discourse on Method, Meditations; 
Spinoza, Ethics; Leibniz, Discourse on Metaphysics, Monadology; 
Berkeley, The Principles of Human Knowledge; Butler, The Analogy of 
Religion Natural and Revealed to the Constitution and Course of Nature; 
Hume, Dialogues concerning Natural Religion; Kant {Selections from Kant, 
J. Watson); Schleiermacher, Reden {Speeches on Religion, tr. J. Oman); 
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Lotze, Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion, together with Book ix of the 
Microcosmos; S. Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments, Concluding Un¬ 
scientific Postscript; J. S. Mill, Vtree Essays on Religion; F. H. Bradley, 
Appearance and Reality; W. James. The Varieties of Religious Experience'. 

The following books also, among others, bear upon various topics 
included in the Syllabus: O. Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion on the 
Basis of its History, vols. i and ii; J. Martineau, A Study of Religion; 
J. M. E. McTaggart, Some Dogmas of Religion; H. Bergson, Creative 
Evolution; J. Ward, Essays in Philosophy, The Realm of Ends; C. C. J. 
Webb, Studies in the History of Natural Theology; A. S. Pringle-Pattison, 
The Idea of God; W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God; F. von 
Hugel, Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, First and 
Second Series; R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy; W. Morgan, The Nature and 
Right of Religion; F. R. Tennant, Philosophical Theology; A. E. Taylor, 
Article on Theism in Hasting's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, The 
Faith of a Moralist; J. Oman, The Natural and the Supernatural; W. 
Temple, Nature, Man and God; H. H. Farmer, The World and God; 
E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy; W. G. de Burgh, Towards 
a Religious Philosophy, From Morality to Religion; A. A. Bowman, Studies 
in the Philosophy of Religion; E. Bevan, Symbolism atui Belief; J. Laird, 
Theism and Cosmology; E. Brunner, Revelation and Reason. 

Christian Ethics 

The following books are recommended; Bishop Butler, Preface and 
Sermons 1-3; H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics, The History of Ethics; 
J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory; F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies; 
G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, Ethics; H. Rashdall, Conscience aiul Christ, 
The Theory of Good and Evil; K. E. Kirk, The Vision of God; E. Brunner, 
The Divine Imperative; C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory; J. Laird, 
An Enquiry into Moral Notions; R. Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics; N. Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man; J. Maintain, True Humanism; 
L. A. Garrard, Duty and the Will of God; W. D. Ross, The Right and the 
Good, The Foundations of Ethics. 

An Essay paper common to all the Sections 

This paper contains subjects for an English essay, which are so chosen 
that each Section, for which there are candidates, is represented by at 
least three subjects. Candidates are directed to choose a subject cognate 
to their own Section or Sections. No candidate may write on more than 
one subject. 

Additional papers 

I. (A) A selected portion or portions of the Septuagint Version of the 
Old Testament. For 1957 and 1958; JudgesandHabakkukin the Septuagint. 
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(B) A selected portion or portions of one or more of the following: 
(fl) Philo, ib) Josephus, (c) the Apocopha, (d) other apocr^-phal writings. 
For 1957 and 1958: Philo, De opificio mundi. 

2. A Patristic Greek Commentary and a Patristic Latin Commentary 
on some portion or portions of the New Testament. 

For 1957: Augustine, De Consensu Evanselbtanim, i, lu, iv; Chrj’sostom, 

Horn, in Ep. ad Philipp. 

For 1958: Origen, in Joann, ed. A. E. Brooke, vol. i, Tom. i, ii, vi; 
‘Ambrosiaster’ in I Cor. 

3. Selected Greek and Latin ecclesiastical writings earlier than a.d. 461. 
For 1957 and 1958: Origen, De Principiis (ed. Koetschau). 

4. Selected portions of the ancient Greek and Latin Liturgies and 
Service-Books in their relation to the History of Christian Worship, The 
Liturgies and Service Books are: 

(i) (for 1957) The Liturgy of St James (F. E. Brightman, Liturgies, 
Eastern and Western, vol. i, pp. 31-68, and B.-Ch. Mercier, La Liturgie de 
Saint Jacques, Patrologia Orientalis xxvi, 2); (for 1958) The Eucharistic 
Prayers of Serapion (ed. F. E. Brightman, Journal of Theological Studies, 
vol. I) with the Anaphora of the Liturgy of St Mark (Brightman, Liturgies, 
Eastern and Western, pp. 125—43). 

(ii) (for 1957 and 1958) The history of the Litany in East and West, with 
the following illustrative documents: (u) The Diaconal Litany in the 
Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions (Brightman, pp. 4-12); (b) the 
Deprecatio of Pope Gelasius (in Alcuin, Officia per Ferias, Migne, P.L. 
101, 560 f.); (c) The ‘Letaniae de rogationibus’ (Henderson, Sarum Pro- 
cessional ); (ct) The Litany of the Book of Common Prayer. 

AFFILIATED STUDENTS 

An Affiliated Student may in his second actual year of residence 
take Part II or, subject to his satisfying the requirements as to 
passing papers from Part II and the Preliminary Examination or 
attendance at certain courses, any Section of Part HI. 

(B) THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 

There is a Preliminary Examination for Part n of the Tripos. 
Subjects of examination 
The subjects of examination are as follows; 

(1) The Literature of the Old Testament. 

A general knowledge of the literature of the Old Testament, the 
making of individual books, and the history of the text and canon 
will be required. 
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(2) The Synoptic Gospels. 

Candidates offering Hebrew, candidates who have obtained 

honours in any other Tripos, and Affiliated Students who have 

elected to reckon their first term of residence as their third or fourth 

must take St Mark’s Gospel in Greek, but may offer the English text 

of St Matthew and St Luke instead of the Greek. Other candidates 

will be required to show a knowledge of the Greek text of all the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

(3) The Gospel according to St John and St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. 

All candidates will be examined in the Greek text of Romans v-viii, 
and will be required to offer the rest of the Epistle in English! 
A knowledge of the Greek text of the Gospel according to St John 
will be required except from candidates who offer Hebrew, who may 
offer the English text of St John’s Gospel instead of the Greek. 

(4) Church History with Outlines of Christian Doctrine to a.d. 337. 

(5) Either {a) Hebrew: passages for translation, with grammar 
and exegesis, from selected portions of the historical books of the 
Old Testament, and pointing and re-translation from those portions 
(for 1957: Deuteronomy v-xv. Judges vi-xviii). 

Or ib) Selected portions of the Old Testament in English 
(for 1957: Genesis i-xi, Hosea, Job). 

(6) Essay. 

Every candidate must offer six papers. 

(Q EXAMINATIONS IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 

Courses for the three examinations in Christian Theology extend 
over three years; but a candidate for any one of the three examina¬ 
tions need not have passed either of the others, though he must have 
completed the Previous Examination. A candidate for the First 
Examination must have kept one term, for the Second Examination 
must have kept four terms and for the Third Examination must have 
kept seven terms. Provided that he satisfies this condition, a can¬ 
didate may, if he wishes, take the compulsory papers of both the 
First mid the Second Examinations, or of both the Second and the 
Third Examinations in the same year. A candidate who has kept 
eight terms may take the compulsory papers of the Third Examina¬ 
tion in October instead of in the Easter Term. 

A candidate who has passed all three examinations, and has kept 
nine terms, may graduate B.A. and will then be entitled to a Certifi¬ 
cate of Proficiency in Christian Theology. 

A student is deemed to have completed the examination require- 
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ments for the Certificate if he has either (i) been classed in Part 1 of 
the Theological Tripos, and been classed in or obtained an allowance 
on the Preliminary Examination for Part II of the Tripos, and passed 
the Third Examination in Christian Theology, or (ii) been classed 
in or obtained an allowance on Part I of the Tripos or the Pre¬ 
liminary Examination for Part II of the Tripos, and satisfied the 
Examiners in four specified papers from among the obligatory papers 
set for the First and Second Examinations in Christian Theology,^ 
and passed the Third Examination in Christian Theology. 

No student may count towards the Ordinary B. A. Degree both any 
Special Examination that he may have to his credit as a result of his 
performance in Part I of the Tripos or the Preliminary Examination 
for Part II of the Tripos ow^/either the First or the Second Examina¬ 
tion in Christian Theology. 

In each of the three examinations Papers 1-4 are compulsory. 
A candidate must pass in all the compulsory papers of the examina¬ 
tion that he takes. 

While no candidate may take more than one paper in Hebrew nor 
more than one in Greek in any one academical year, a candidate for 
the Second or Third Examination may take an optional paper or 
papers belonging to the First Examination, and a candidate for the 
Third Examination may take an optional paper or papers belonging 
to the Second Examination. A candidate who offers four specified 
papers from among the obligatory papers set for the First and 
Second Examinations (see (ii) above) has the same privileges in 
respect of optional papers as a candidate for the Second Examination. 

Subjects of examination 

The subjects of examination are as follows: 

First Examination 
1. Theology in the modem world 

The nature and scope of theology. The unity of theological studies. 

‘ Candidates who have been classed in or received an allowance on Part I 
of the Theological Tripos in 1953 or any subsequent year must offer Paper 3 
of the First Examination and Papers 1. 2, and 4 of the Second Examination; 
Mndidatcs who have been classed in or received an allowance on the Pre¬ 
liminary Examination for Pan II of the Tripos in 1955 or any subsequent year 
must offer Paper 4 of the First Examination and Papers 1, 2. and 3 of the 
Second Examination; candidates who were classed in or received an allowance 

before 1953 or the Preliminary Examination for Part II 
before 1955 must send details of these qualifications through their Tutors to the 
Registrao' before the division of the Lent Term next preceding the examination, 
so that they may be informed which four papers they will be required to offer. 
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Theology and religion. Is theology a science? The divisions of systematic 
theology and their relationship with one another: a) Dogmatic theology, 
(A) Philosophy of Religion, (c) Christian Ethics. 

(fl) The sources and norms of Christian dogmatic. The Gospel and the 
distinctive character of Christian doctrine. The Bible, its authority and 
interpretation. The Church, Creeds, Confessions of Faith. Revelation and 
the ‘given element’ in Christianity. 

(6) Belief in God. Natural theology. The possibility of a Christian 
philosophy or world-view. Main trends of thought since the Renaissance 
and the Illumination. Science and Christian belief. 

(c) The relation of Christian ethics to Christian doctrine. The 
relation of Christian ethics to other ethical views and systems. The lex 
naturae, 

2. Introduction to the study of the Bible 

Historical sketch of the study of the Bible. The origins of the Old 
Testament, its constituents and structure, and the process of its formation. 
The growth of the New Testament. The Bible in the Church, its authority 
and interpretation. Practical guidance for the study of Scripture. 

3. The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ (with the four Gospels in 

English) 

The Synoptic Gospels: historical sketch of criticism to the present stage. 
The Jewish-Hellenic-Roman background. The credentials of Jesus, His 
titles and authority, His miracles. The nature and aims of His ministry. 
The circumstances and significance of His death. The Resurrection. 
Introduction to the problems and study of the Fourth Gospel. 

4. Religious Life and Thought since 1830 (particularly in Great 

Britain) 

The conflict between ultramontanism and liberalism in the Roman 
Church. The Evangelical and Tractarian movements in the Church of 
England. Catholic Emancipation and its consequences. Development of 
the Free Churches after the repeal of the Test Act and growth of their 
social and political influence. Reforms in the Established Church. 

The influence on English religious thought of philosophy, romanticism, 
and the sciences. The rise of biblical criticism and its consequences. The 
influence of German Liberal Protestantism, and the reaction against it. 
The relationship of Christianity to social questions. Missionary expansion 
in the nineteenth century. The relations of Church and State in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

♦5. Hebrew 

As for Paper 5 of Part I of the Theological Tripos. 
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Questions on translation, explanation, grammar, and language of a 
selected portion of the Gospels in Greek. (For 1957: St Matthew xvi. 
13-xxiii. 39.) 

Second Examination 

1. The Christian Doctrine of God 

The rise of Monotheism. The Fatherhood of God revealed in Christ. 
Problems of creation, suffering, and evil. The Christian concept of the 
nature and meaning of the world. God the Son; Praeparalio Evangelica, 
the Jesus of history, and the doctrine of the Person of Christ. Christologies 
and Soteriologies. The Holy Spirit in relation to Christ; His Person and 
work. The doctrine of Triune Godhead. 

2. The Religion and Literature of the Hebrews; Amos to 2nd Isaiah 

(with set books in English) 

Three-year cycle of subjects and books: 

1957 and every third year—with special reference to the exilic age 
and Ezekiel, Isaiah xl-lv; 

1958 and every third year—with special reference to the eighth- 
century prophets, and Amos, Hosea, Micah i-iii, Isaiah i-xii; 

1959 and every third year—with special reference to the last years 
of the kingdom of Judah, and Deuteronomy, Jeremiah. 

3. The Life and Letters of St Paul (with special reference to selected 

books in English) 

Three-year cycle of books: 

1957 and every third year—Romans, Ephesians, and Philippians; 

1958 and every third year—Romans and 1 Corinthians; 

1959 and every third year—Romans, Galatians, and Colossians. 

4. Early Church History to the death of Constantine 
*5. Hebrew 

As for Paper 6 (o) of the Preliminary Examination for Part II of the 
Theological Tripos. 

♦6. New Testament Greek 

Questions on translation, explanation, grammar, and language of a 
selected portion of the Acts and Epistles in Greek. (For 1957: Acts xvi 
xvii; Philippians.) 

Third Examination 

1. The Christian Doctrine of the (Thurch 

The Church in the New Testament as God’s Israel in the Spirit, the Body 

• Optional. 
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of Christ. Concepts of the Church of St Augustine. Episcopacy, Orthodoxy, 
Papacy. Medieval Catholicism. Concepts of the Church consequent upon 
the Reformation. Anglican doctrine. The Ecumenical movement. 

2. Jewish Religion and Literature; Haggai to John the Baptist (with 

set books in English) 

Three-year cycle of subjects and books: 

1957 and every third year—with special reference to the Sages of 
Israel, and Proverbs i-ix, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom i-xi, 1; 

1958 and every third year—with special reference to the Torah, 
and Ezra, Nehemiah, Haggai, Zechariah i-viii, Malachi; 

1959 and every third year—with special reference to the mission and 
destiny of Israel, and Daniel, Enoch xlv-Ivii, Ixii-bdii, Psalms of Solomon 
ii, xvii, xviii. 

3. The Theology of the New Testament 

To include the doctrines of the Person and work of Christ, God and 
man, sin and salvation, the Spirit and the Church, and the Last Things. 

4. The History of the Reformation, 1500-65, with special reference 

to England and Scotland 

The Church on the eve of the Reformation: the Renaissance. The 
Continental Reformation; Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. The Anglican 
Reformation; the origins of Dissent in England. The Reformation in 
Scotland. The Council of Trent and the Counter-Reformation. 

♦5. Hebrew 

As for Paper 5(a) of Part II of the Tripos. 

♦6. New Testament Greek 

Questions on translation, explanation, grammar, and language of a 
selected Epistle or Epistles in Greek. (For 1957:1 and II Thessalonians; 

I Peter.) 

• Optional. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 

For examinations in veterinary medicine see Chapter X. 



CHAPTER IX 


DEGREES IN MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY 

The regulations summarized in this chapter are those that apply to 
all candidates for the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery 
who were or are matriculated in or after the Michaelmas Term 1948. 
Certain of the regulations for examinations for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Medicine and of Surgery subsequent to the First M.B. 
Examination are applicable in an earlier form to candidates who 
matriculated before that term (orcertaincandidates who matriculated 
before the Michaelmas Term 1946). The earlier regulations may be 
obtained from the University Registry. 

For students of medical subjects scrupulous adherence to the 
detailed regulations themselves is particularly necessary: the purpose 
of this chapter is to provide not a substitute for the regulations, 
extracts from which are given to medical students in their first term, 
but to provide a general outline of the course of study. 

The two degrees, Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 
(commonly abbreviated M.B., B.Chir.(Cantab.)) are qualifications 
for provisional registration under the Medical Act, 1950. Full 
registration is obtained after completing one year’s pre-registration 
service. The course of study for these degrees cannot be completed 
in less than six years (five years for an Affiliated Student). Of these 
six years the first three years (two years for an Affiliated Student) are 
ordinarily spent in residence in Cambridge and the remainder in 
clinical instruction elsewhere. The normal course of study is as 
follows. 

Before coming into residence a student will generally have passed 
or secured exemption from some Parts of the First M.B. Examina¬ 
tion. Indeed, he may find that his College requires him to have 
completed three Parts of that examination before he is admitted and 
begins residence. Before a candidate can be admitted to the Final 
M.B. he must obtain honours in a Tripos (or, if over standing for 
honours, must reach the honours standard in Part I of the Natural 
Sciences Tripos). The medical student will commonly therefore read 
for Part 1 of the Natural Sciences Tripos in the subjects Anatomy, 
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* 11 ^ I and one or more other subjects, or two-half subjects, and 
Will take It m his second or third year, thus incidentally completing 
his qualification for the B.A. Degree on keeping the necessary terms. 
In addition to obtaining honours in the Tripos he must also reach 
a qualifying standard in Anatomy and Physiology. A student who 
obtains honours in Part I of the Natural Sciences Tripos but does not 
reach the qualifying standard in those subjects, or who has obtained 
honours in some other Tripos, must pass a Qualifying Examination 
in Anatomy ^d Physiology, and all students must also pass an 
Examination in Pharmacology before they can be admitted to 
the Final M.B. Examination. In the normal course a candidate 
will take Part I of the Final M.B. Examination two years and 
three months or more after beginning his clinical studies away 
from Cambridge and Part II two years and nine months or more 
after. 

Before admission to certain of the examinations students must 
produce evidence of having completed certain prescribed courses of 
instruction and practical work. Moreover, each candidate must 
before completing the Final Examination give evidence of five years 
of m^ical study by producing certificates of diligent attendance on 
certain courses of lectures and practical instruction in each year: 
the courses must be given by persons approved, or belonging to 
classes of persons approved, for the purpose. 

FIRST M.B. EXAMINATION 

The First M.B. Examination is held four times a year, in October, 
December, March, and June. It can be taken by any matriculated 
student or an unmatriculated student who is certified to be a bona 
fide candidate for admission to a College, Fitzwilliam House, or a 
Recognized Institution for Women. 

Exemptions from the examination may be secured: 

{a) by having passed in the necessary subjects, as shown below, 
in an examination for an approved Hi^er Certificate or a General 
Certificate of Education; 

or {b) by reaching a required standard in the necessary subjects, as 
shown below, in the Preliminary Examination for a Part of the 
Natural Sciences Tripos or in a Special Examination for the 
Ordinary B.A. Degree; 

or (c) by obtaining honours in the Natural Sciences Tripos and 
reaching the prescribed standard in the necessary subjects. 

In addition the Faculty Board may exempt from the whole or 
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Exemption 

from 

1 

' 1 

1 

1 1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

!. 

(i) Higher Certifi¬ 
cate pass in the 
following as Prin¬ 
cipal or Group 
Subjects 

(ii) General Cer¬ 
tificate of Educa¬ 
tion pass at ad¬ 
vanced level 

Preliminary Examina¬ 
tion for a Part of the 
Natural Sciences 
Tripos or a Special 
Examination, with 
required standard in 

1 

i Honours in ! 

' Natural Sci- ! 
ences Tripos I 
with the follow- 
ingstandardin 
the necessary 
subjects 

1 

1 Part I : 

' Chemistry 

Inorganic Chemistry 

1 

Honours 
standard in 
Chemistry 

Part II 

Physics 

i 

Ph>-sics 

Honours 
standard in 
Physics 

Partin 

(i) Either (a) Ele¬ 
mentary Biology, 
or (b) Botany 
and Zoology, or 
(c) Zoology with 
subsidiary Botany 
(UjEt/Aer Biology 
or both Botany 
and Zoology 

Botany and Zoology 

1 

1 

1 

Honours 
standard in 
Botany and 
Zoology 

Part IV 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Organic Chemistry 

A prescribed 
standard in 
Chemistry 


from one or more Parts of the examination candidates who have 
passed, in this or in another University, examinations which the 
Board approve for the purpose. The following examinations have 
been approved by the Board: 

The First Examination for Medical Degrees of the Universities of 
Adelaide, London, Melbourne, and Sydney. 

The First Year Examination in Science of the Universities of Queens¬ 
land, Western Australia, and Tasmania. 

Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Science of the University 
of South Alhca. 

The First Year Examination for the degree of Bachelor of 

Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery, or the degree of Bachelor 

of Science, in the Universities of the Witwatersrand. and Cape 
Town. 

The Intermediate Examination in Science of any University in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland. 
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Subjects of examination 

The examination is divided into four Parts which may be taken 
separately or together: they are: 1. General and Inorganic Chemistry; 
II. Physics; III. Elementary Biology; IV. Organic Chemistry. 

They are more fully defined as follows: 


Part I. GENERAL AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

The whole subject is to be treated in an elementary manner and with regard 
to the subsequent work of the student. 

Section I 

General and Physical Chemistry 

Atomic theory. Avogadro’s hypothesis. Equivalent, atomic, and mole¬ 
cular weights and their determination. Valency. Formulae. Equations. 
Classification of the elements. Solutions and such properties as diffusion, 
osmotic pressure, freezing and boiling points, electrical conductivity. 
Electrolysis. Ionization. Relative strengths of acids and bases—hydrogen- 
ion concentration. Speed of reaction and the law of mass action. Hydro¬ 
lysis in aqueous solution. Thermal dissociation. Catalysis. The colloidal 
state. Combustion. Heat of combustion and of formation. Heat of solu¬ 
tion. Simple calculations based on the foregoing. 

Section II 
Non-metals 

The preparation and physical and chemical properties of the following: 
Hydrogen and oxygen. Ozone. Water. Hydrogen peroxide. Oxides. 
Nitrogen. Ammonia and the ammonium salts. The oxides of nitrogen. 
Nitrous and nitric acids and their salts. The composition of air. Carbon. 
Methane. Oxides of carbon. Carbonic acid and its salts. Ethyl alcohol, 
acetic acid, glycerol. Chlorine, bromine, and iodine; their hydrogen acids 
and their salts. Hypochlorous acid and hypochlorites. Chlorates. lodates. 
Sulphur, its hydrides and oxides. Sulphides. Sulphurous and sulphuric 
acids and their salts. Sodium thiosulphate. Phosphorus, its hydride, 
chlorides, tri- and pentoxides. Hypophosphites, phosphorous acid. 
Phosphoric acid and its salts. Arsenic, its hydride, chloride, oxides, and 
sulphide; arsenites and arsenates. Boric acid. Borax. 
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Section III 

Metals aiid their compouiids 

The following metals and their more important compounds; 

A. Sodium, potassium, copper, magnesium, calcium, mercury, iron, 

lead. 

B. Silver, zinc, barium, aluminium, bismuth, antimony, tin. 

A fuller knowledge is required of the metals and their compounds in A 
than of the metals and their compounds in B. 

The following compounds of chromium and manganese: Chromic oxide 
and chromium trioxide; the chromates and dichromates. Manganese 
dioxide; potassium permanganate. 

A knowledge of metallurgical processes is not required. 

Practical Work 

(а) The preparation of common inorganic compounds. 

(б) The determination of—vapour density by Meyer’s method: mole¬ 
cular weight by the freezing point and boiling point methods; the solubility 
of a solid; pH of a solution by indicators. 

(c) Quantitative analyses. 

Gravimetric estimation of a sulphate and a phosphate. Direct and 
indirect estimations by means of a standard acid or alkali. Estimation of 
iron and hydrogen peroxide by potassium permanganate. Estimation of 
a chloride by silver nitrate and potassium chromate and by Volhard’s 
thiocyanate method. Estimations by means of iodine and sodium thio¬ 
sulphate, namely free halogens, sulphur dioxide, hypochlorites, and 
permanganates. Estimation of oxygen, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen in 
a mixture of these gases. 

{(i) Qualitative analyses. 

Identihcation of an element, a free acid or base, or a salt containing not 
more than one basic and one acidic radical selected from the following: 
silver, lead, mercury, bismuth, copper, arsenic, antimony, tin, aluminium, 
iron, zinc, calcium, barium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, ammonium; 
oxide, carbonate, chloride, bromide, iodide, nitrite, nitrate, phosphate, 
borate, sulphide, sulphite, sulphate, thiosulphate, arsenite, arsenate, 
chromate. 

Part II. PHYSICS 

The elements of mechanics treated experimentally. Velocity and Ac¬ 
celeration. Force. The laws of motion. Work and Energy. The composi¬ 
tion and resolution of forces in one plane. Moment of a force. Centre of 
gravity. The balance. Simple machines. Characteristics of solids, liquids, 

24 
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and gases. Density and spcciec gravity. The pressure of liquids and gases. 
Floating bodies. Boyle’s law. Simple hydrostatic machines. Surface 
tension. Hooke’s law. Young’s modulus. Viscosity. Thermometry. 
M^surement of quantity of heat, specific heat, latent heat. Expansion of 
solids, liquids, and gases. Change of state. Vapour pressure. Conduction, 
convection and radiation of heat. Relation of heat and work. Propaga¬ 
tion, reflexion, and refraction of light. Photometry. The formation of 
images by mirrors and lenses. The combination of two lenses to form a 
microscope and a telescope. The phenomena of the dispersion of light 
by a prism. The spectroscope. The optical structure of the eye; the use of 
spectacles. Illustrations of wave motion, interference, and polarization of 
light. The nature and propagation of sound. The ear. The simple pheno¬ 
mena of magnetism. Lines of force and magnetic fields. Magnetization of 
iron, saturation. The simple phenomena of electrostatics. Simple electro¬ 
static instruments. Potential, capacity. The electric current and its 
magnetic, chemical, and heating eflfects. Simple cells and batteries. 
Measurement of current strength. Ohm’s law. Comparison of electro¬ 
motive forces and of resistances. Thermocouples. Electromagnetic induc¬ 
tion. Nature and production of alternating currents. Elementary 
treatment of induction coil, transformer and d.c. dynamo, cathode rays, 
X-rays, radioactivity. 

The knowledge of Mechanics and Physics expected from the candidate 
will be such as may be acquired from an experimental treatment of the 
subjects. The practical and oral parts of the examination will include 
experiments with apparatus in illustration of the subjects of the above 
Schedule. 


Part III. ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 

1. Elementary structure and physiological biology of the flowering 
plant (e.g. Ranunculus) treated without elaboration of anatomical detail. 
Photosynthesis, metabolism, and growth. Stimulation and response. 

2. The elements of the structure, physiology, and life-history of the 
frog. Metabolism, respiration, secretion, excretion, nervous and chemical 
regulation. (Details of musculature and of the skull are not required.) 

3. Protoplasm, its physical and chemical characters, irritability, move¬ 
ments and growth. The structure and behaviour of Amoeba. Cellular 
structure, cell-division. Differentiation of ceUs and tissues. 

4. Holozoic, holophytic, and saprophytic nutrition; the energy changes 
connected with them and the parts played in the economy of nature by 
organisms which practise them. The differences between animals and 
plants. Parasitism. 
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5. Phenomena of reproduction in plants and animals, soma, and germ 
cells. Sexual and asexual reproduction. The dilTerentiation of gametes. 
Parthenogenesis. Maturation of gametes. Fertilization. The cleavage of 
the ovum. 

6. The structure, physiology, and life-history of the following organisms, 
especially considered as illustrating general biological principles, including 
those indicated above: ChlamyJomonas, Protococcus, Polytoma, Patsdorina, 
Eudorina, Volvox, Pvthium or Peronospora (both types need not be studied), 
Mucor, Saccharoniyces, Bacteria, Amoeba, Monocystis, Paramoecium, 
Spirogyra, Fucus, Dryopteris, Hydra, the earth-worm, Taenia, the cock¬ 
roach, the dog-fish and the rabbit or rat (the skull of the dog being 
substituted for that of the rabbit or rat). 

7. The elements and the comparative anatomy of the vertebrates as 
illustrated by types within the Schedule. The elements of vertebrate embryo¬ 
logy, including: (a) the modes of cleavage; and of the origin of the germ 
layers in Amphioxus, the frog, the fowl, and the rabbit or rat; (6) the 
formation of the embryonic membranes in the fowl and the rabbit or rat; 
(c) the outlines of organogeny (as revealed by a study of the fowl up to the 
end of the third day and of the frog up to a corresponding stage); (d) the 
modes of nutrition during development. 

8. The macroscopic structure of the flower and the functions of itsorgans. 
The flower of Ranunculus as a pollination mechanism. Fertilization and the 
formation of embryo and seed. Germination, reserve materials, and their 
storage by the flowering plant. 

9. The elementary facts of variation, heredity and evolution. 

The practical test includes examination and dissection of one or more 
of the organisms mentioned above. 

Notes, (a) The scope of this Part is such that within the University the 
subject can be adequately dealt with in a course of forty-eight lectures with 
corresponding practical instruction. 

(b) No formal instruction in organic chemistry is necessary for this 
Part. 

(c) Six compulsory questions are set, of which not more than two 
demand a knowledge of Plant Biology; the same value is assigned to all the 
questions; candidates are assessed on their aggregate marks. In the practical 
examination the distribution of marks between Animal and Plant Biology 
is in the same proportion as in the paper, and candidates are assessed on 
their aggregate marks. 
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Part IV. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Methods of purifying organic compounds. Detection and estimation of 
the constituent elements of organic compounds. Deduction of empirical 
formulae. Determination of molecular formulae. Structural formulae and 
somerism. The characteristic properties and reactions of aliphatic com¬ 
pounds as illustrated by the simpler paraffin, olefine and acetylene hydro¬ 
carbons, halogen derivatives, alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, acids, ethers, 
esters. Glycol and its oxidation products. Glycerol. Fats and soaps. 
Hydroxy-acids, including the stereoisomerism of lactic and tartaric acids. 
Nitrogen derivatives including amides, amines, nitriles, isonitriles, and the 
esters of nitrous and nitric acids. The simpler amino-acids. Carbohydrates 
as exemplified by starch, glucose, fructose, and sucrose, including the 
elementary study of alcoholic fermentation. Syntheses involving the use 
of acetoacetic ester and malonic ester. The benzenoid hydrocarbons as 
illustrated by benzene and toluene. Halogen derivatives. Nitrocompounds. 
Amino compounds, including an elementary study of the diazo reaction. 
Sulphonic acids. Phenol. Benzyl alcohol. Benzaldehyde. Benzoic and 
salicylic acids. 

Practical 

The preparation and purification of common organic compounds and 
the determination of melting and boiling points. The qualitative examina¬ 
tion of simple and typical substances with a view to their classification and 
identification. 


QUALIFICATION IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

If he is later to take the Final M.B. Examination a candidate must 
qualify in Anatomy and Physiology by either reaching a required 
standard in Part I of the Natural Sciences Tripos in one or both of 
those subjects; or passing the Qualifying Examination in Anatomy 
and Physiology in both subjects on one occasion or in one subject if 
he has qualified in the other in the Tripos. Unless he has sp^ial 
leave of the Faculty Board a candidate must, before taking either 
examination, produce certificates of diligent attendance at approved 
courses in the University or elsewhere in Anatomy (with dissection 
of the whole body and certain oral tests) for five terms (or four terms 
and part of a Long Vacation) and for a similar period in Physiology. 
For a candidate already qualified in Physiology the Faculty Board 
may reduce the period of instruction in Anatomy by two terms. 

The examination is held in October as well as in the Easter Term. 
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THE EXAMINATION IN PHARMACOLOGY 

A candidate for the Final M.B. Examination must first pass the 
Examination in Pharmacology after having attended in the Uni¬ 
versity or at University College Hospital Medical School, St Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School, Middlesex Hospital Medical School, Guy’s 
Hospital, London Hospital Medical College, or St Thomas’s 
Hospital Medical School, an approved course of instruction in 
Pharmacology. Before beginning such a course the candidate must, 
unless he has special leave from the Faculty Board, have received 
instruction in Anatomy and Physiology for at least four terms. 

The examination is held in March and in October. 

Subjects of examination 

The scope of the examination is defined as follows: 

The action and mode of action of drugs on cells and organisms. The 
standardization of drugs and methods for their biological assay. The 
responses of the systems of the living animal, including man, and of 
surviving organs and tissues to drugs. The analysis of these responses and 
their interpretation from the standpoint of experimental biology. The 
absorption, fate, and excretion of drugs. 

THE FINAL M.B. EXAMINATION 

Before admission to either Part of the Final M.B. Examination a 
candidate must 

(a) have completed the First M.B. Examination; 

(b) have passed the Examination in Pharmacology and qualified 
in Anatomy and Physiology after attending the prescribed courses: 

(c) have obtained honours in a Tripos Examination or, if over 
standing for honours, reached the honours standard in the Natural 
Sciences Tripos; 

(d) have completed five years’ membership of the University, or 
if he is taking both Parts together be at the end of his sixth year; 

(e) produce evidence of having completed five years of medical 
study. 

The two Parts may be taken together or separately in either order. 

Part I 

Before admission to Part I a candidate must produce evidence of 
having completed two and a quarter years of clinical work, and of 
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having attended various courses of instruction and performed 
certain practical work. 

Subjects of examination 
The subjects of the examination are: 

(a) Pathology (including Hygiene, Bacteriology, Epidemiology, 
and Preventive Medicine). 

(b) Pharmacology (including Therapeutics and Toxicology). 

Part n 

Before admission to Part II the candidate must produce evidence 
of having completed two and three quarter years of clinical work, 
and of having attended various courses of instruction and performed 
certain practical work. 

Subjects of examination 
The subjects of examination are: 

(o) Principles and Practice of Physic (including Paediatrics, Social 
and Preventive Medicine, Psychiatry, and Medical Jurisprudence). 
{b) Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

(c) Midwifery and Gynaecology. 

A candidate who has passed both Parts of the Final M.B. 
Examination and kept nine terms may graduate as Bachelor of 
Medicine and Surgery. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SURGERY 

A Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery may take the examination for 
the degree of Master of Surgery (commonly abbreviated to M.Chir.) 
two years or more after completing the Final M.B. Examination and 
may proceed to the degree on passing the examination, which is held 
in February. 

Subjects of examination 

The subjects of the examination are the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery; Surgical Pathology; Discussions on Surgical Topics and 
Operative Surgery including Anatomy; and a clinical examination. 

The written examination consists of two papers of four hours each, 
one on General Surgery and the other on topics relating to Surgery. 
The latter consists of one topic on Genera! Surgery to be taken by 
all candidates, and two other topics in a more specialized branch of 
Surgery, only one of which the candidate should attempt. 
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Candidates are invited to submit to the Examiners a record of 
post-graduate appointments they have held since qualification and 
a list of titles of published work with references to the journals in 
which such work was published. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 

A Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery who seeks the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine must submit a thesis or dissertation on a subject ap¬ 
proved beforehand and may be required to undergo an examination. 
He may also submit published work on medicine. No candidate 
may proceed to the M.D. Degree until he is of eight years’ standing 
from his first degree. 

For further particulars, candidates should apply to the University 
Registry. 



CHAPTER X 


DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 

The regulations on which this chapter is based apply to students matricu¬ 
lated on or after 1 October 1954. Students who were matriculated 
before that date will be advised by their Directors of Studies. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a general outline of the 
courses of study. It is not intended that it should serve as a substitute 
for the detailed regulations, extracts from which are given to veterinary 
students in their first term. 

The courses of study for the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary 
Medicine (Vet. M.B. (Cantab.)) extend over six years (five years for 
an Affiliated Student). The degree is awarded after completing the 
Veterinary Examination, which is divided into two Parts. 

Before commencing his veterinary courses in Cambridge it is 
advisable for a student to have passed or obtained exemption from 
at least Parts I, II, and III of the First M.B. Examination for 
medical students (see Chapter IX). Some Colleges may require this 
as a condition of entry. It is a further advantage to have passed 
Part IV (Organic Chemistry) of the same examination, but it is 
possible to gain exemption from this Part during the student’s 
ensuing courses for the Natural Sciences Tripos. The First M.B. 
Examination must be completed before entering for the Qualifying 
Examination or the exempting examination therefrom. 

Normally, the veterinary student’s first three years are spent in 
reading for the Natural Sciences Tripos. The Council of the School 
of Veterinary Medicine suggest that whole subjects Anatomy (as 
modified for veterinary students) and Physiology and half-subject 
Pathology should be read for Part I of this Tripos. In order to be 
admitted as a candidate for the First Part of the Veterinary Examina¬ 
tion the Council require a student to have obtained certificates of 
diligent attendance at University courses in these subjects including, 
in Physiology, a course in Veterinary Physiology. If, after having 
completed the First M.B. Examination, the student obtains honours 
in Part i of the Natural Sciences Tripos, has obtained the nec^sary 
certificates of attendance at the prescribed courses, and obtains at 
least the standard of the second class in Anatomy and Physiology 
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(including any branch of those subjects specifically prescribed by the 
Council of the School), then he gains exemption from the Qualifying 
Examination. Incidentally, honours in Part I of the Natural Sciences 
Tripos, subject to the requisite terms having been kept, is a qualifica¬ 
tion for the B.A. Degree. 

A student who does not offer Anatomy and Physiology in Part I of 
the Natural Sciences Tripos, or who fails to attain the prescribed 
standard in those subjects, must take the whole of the Qualifying 
Examination in Veterinary Anatomy and in Veterinary Physiology. 
Attendance at courses of instruction prescribed for the First Part of 
the Veterinary Examination before passing or obtaining e.xemption 
from the Qualifying Examination cannot be certified. 

If the student takes the examination for Part I of the Natural 
Sciences Tripos after two years he usually proceeds to a Part II in 
one of the subjects he took for Part I. In this case the Part II 
subject occupies his third year of residence. Otherwise, he continues 
to read for Part I during the third year. A student cannot begin his 
post-Tripos veterinary studies until his tenth term of residence (if 
he began residence in a Michaelmas Term). The Council of the 
School hope, therefore, that the more able veterinary students, 
particularly those inclined towards future research work, will 
choose to read for Part II of the Natural Sciences Tripos. 

Before proceeding to the First Part of the Veterinary Examination 
the student should have fulfilled a number of additional requirements 
and commonly these will be completed during the first three years. 
During that time he should attend the University course in Pharma¬ 
cology and pass the examination held at the end of that course. He 
should have spent at least twelve weeks (which need not be consecu¬ 
tive) on a farm or farms working with the larger animals. This work 
can be done any time after attaining the age of sixteen years. It 
should be certified by the farmer concerned in a letter stating the 
nature of the farm work undertaken, the manner in which it was 
carried out. and the periods over which the work extended. As it is 
advisable for this requirement to be fulfilled not later than the end of 
the Long Vacation following the student’s first year of residence, 
prospective veterinary students may choose to begin this work as 
soon as admission to a College has been secured. 

THE VETERINARY EXAMINATION 

In his final three years the veterinary student follows courses at the 
Cambridge University School of Veterinary Medicine. 
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First Part 

Tlie subjects for the First Part of the Veterinary Examination are 
divided into three sections. 

(i) Animal Pathology and Bacteriology. 

(ii) Veterinary Parasitology (including Protozoology). 

(iii) Animal Health and Production. 

Courses in these and related subjects extend over four terms, after 
which time, if the necessary certificates of attendance are produced, 
the First Part of the Veterinary Examination can be taken. If the 
candidate passes in only one or two sections of this examination and 
attains a prescribed standard in the remaining sections or section, 
then, on the next occasion, he need present himself only for the 
section or sections in which he has not already passed. The First 
Part of the Veterinary Examination must be completed before 
a student can present himself for the Second Part. 

Animal Pathology and Bacteriology 

By reading the course in Pathology for Part I of the Natural 
Sciences Tripos the veterinary student receives an introduction to the 
general principles of pathology and bacteriology. In the course for 
the First Part of the Veterinary Examination the student proceeds to 
a study of the diseases of domestic animals. The course falls naturally 
into two divisions: Special Pathology and Infectious Diseases. 
Practical work includes laboratory exercises in these branches of 
pathology, in clinical pathology, and in post-mortem examinations. 
As well as a study of disease processes, the course embraces the 
aetiology, epidemiology, and the principles of prevention of diseases 
of domestic animals. 

Veterinary Parasitology 

This course runs parallel with that in Animal Pathology. It 
embraces helminthology, protozoology, and entomology in relation 
to parasitic diseases of domestic animals. It deals with the 
morphology and biology of the parasites, their effects on the host, 
and with the principles of prevention and treatment of parasitic 
disease. 

Animal Health and Production 

These courses comprise studies of the healthy animal and its 
products under domestication. They include general principles and 
special systems and methods of animal husbandry, nutrition, manage¬ 
ment and hygiene and their application to the maintenance of health, 
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fertility and productivity. Studies of clinical methods applied to 
healthy animals reinforce the previous courses in anatomy and 
physiology and prepare for later appreciation of the abnormal. 


Second Part 

The Second Part of the Veterinary Examination is also divided 
into three sections. The regulations governing failure in one or two 
sections are the same as those for the First Part. Certificates of 
attendance are required for the subjects leading to the examination. 
In addition, the student must, before he can present himself as 
a candidate for the Second Part, have seen general veterinary practice 
among farm animals for an aggregate period of not less than six 
months. This work is done with veterinary practitioners recognized 
by the Council of the School of Veterinary Medicine and must 
include the student’s attendance at not less than six cases of parturi¬ 
tion in the cow and mare. It should not be started until after com¬ 
pleting the certificate showing attendance at the course in animal 
management and elementary clinical methods. 

The sections of the Second Part of the Veterinary Examination are: 

(i) Principles and Practice of Veterinary Medicine (including 
Therapeutics and Toxicology). 

(ii) AnimalSurgery, Applied Anatomy, and Animal Reproduction. 

(iii) State Veterinary Medicine, Hygiene of Animal Products, and 
Veterinary Jurisprudence. 

Principles ami Practice of Veterinary Medicine 

Courses covered by this general heading take place during the 
fifth and sixth years. They include instruction in the application of 
previously acquired knowledge to the diagnosis, treatment, and 
prevention of disease in domestic mammals and birds. 

Animal Surgery^ Applied Anatomy, and Animal Reproduction 

The courses here embrace the general principles and practice of 
surgery, examinations for soundness, and instruction in animal 
reproduction and obstetrics. 

The Tripos courses in Veterinary Anatomy treat the various 
systems of the mammalian and avian body from the functional, 
evolutionary, and developmental points of view. Their aim is to give 
an understanding of normal structure in action. Practical work 
involves the dissection of the entire dog, sheep, fowl, and parts of 
other domestic mammals including the horse. 
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The courses in Applied Anatomy are designed to direct the know¬ 
ledge acquired in Veterinary Anatomy towards applied ends and to 
extend its range to include more detailed topographical anatomy. 
Dissection of certain areas of domestic animals will be continu^ 
and anatomical demonstrations will accompany the courses in 
both medicine and surgery. 

State Veterinary Medicine^ Hygiene of Animal Products,and Veterinary 
Jurisprudence 

Instruction will be given in State Veterinary Medicine, in the 
public health aspect of diseases of domestic animals and their pro¬ 
ducts, in the statutory law governing these matters, and in some 
principles of general law and of ethics relating to veterinary practice. 

A candidate who has completed the various courses and other 
requirements prescribed, and passed both Parts of the Veterinary 
Examination, may graduate as Bachelor of Veterinary Medicine. The 
degree entitles the holder to membership of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and so to practise. 



CHAPTER XI 


RESEARCH AND FELLOWSHIPS 

DEGREES AND FACIUTIES FOR GRADUATE RESEARCH 

The University offers the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, Master 
of Science, and Master of Letters to graduates of Cambridge or of 
other Universities, and in exceptional cases to non-graduates, who 
can show their ability to profit from a course of supervised research. 
After completing such a course students are required to present 
a dissertation in English embodying the results of their research, 
and to undergo an oral or written examination on the subject of 
this dissertation and the general field of knowledge within which it 
falls. While in residence the Research Student works under the 
direction of a Supervisor appointed by the Degree Committee of 
the student’s Faculty, and the resources of the University Library, 
the departmental and College libraries, and the scientific laboratories 
may be open to him. If, after completing two terms or more of 
his course in Cambridge, he wishes to be a candidate for a degree 
at another University, he may be awarded a certificate of his conduct 
of satisfactory research. 

Genera] conditions of admission^ 

An applicant for admission as a Research Student, if a man, must 
apply to the Secretary of the Board of Research Studies at the Old 
Schools, Cambridge; a woman must apply in the first instance to 
one of the women’s Colleges or to a Recognized Institution for 
Women. Each application must be accompanied by (i) a diploma or 
other certificate of graduation at a University; (ii) a statement of the 
course of research which the applicant desires to pursue, together 
with such evidence of qualification, attainments, and previous study 
as he may be able to submit; (iii) a statement of the degree, if any, for 
which he wishes to be a candidate; (iv) a certificate or declaration of 
his date of birth. 

In exceptional cases persons who have no diploma or certificate 
of graduation may be admitted as Research Students, provided that, 

* The regulations for Research Students can be obtained in pamphlet form 
from the Secretary of the Board of Research Studies, The Old Schools, 

Cambridge. 
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in lieu thereof, they give such evidence of general educational qualifi¬ 
cation as may be approved by the Board of Research Studies. 

Applications should be submitted as early as possible. Applicants 
desiring to enter the University at the beginning of the Michaelmas 
Term should submit a preliminary application not later than the 
beginning of the previous March, since the Degree Committees of 
the Faculties do not meet during the Long Vacation. 

No application will be favourably considered unless (i) the course 
of research can conveniently be pursued within the University; and 
(ii) the applicant is well qualified for research and well equipped for 
the particular course which he has proposed. 

A Degree Committee may require a Research Student to spend a 
probationary period before registration as a candidate for a degree, 
and, if he is not a graduate of the University, to take an examination, 
either a special examination, or, if more convenient, some papers or 
questions set in a Tripos Examination, provided that this examination 
is not held later than the third term after admission. The Degree 
Committee determines what portion, if any, of the probationary 
period or of the terms previous to examination shall be considered as 
occupied in research. 

Before anyone can be admitted as a Research Student and allowed 
to count residence or claim other privileges, he must have been 
admitted to one of the Colleges or to Fitzwilliam House or to a 
Recognized Institution for Women. 

A Research Student is not allowed to count any term before that 
in which he has matriculated. The Board of Research Studies may, 
however, recommend that a Research Student be granted, in respect 
of work done by him in the University before matriculation, an 
allowance of not more than three terms towards those required to be 
kept by him for the M.Sc., M.Litt., or Ph.D. Degree, provided that 
his matriculation was delayed for sufficient cause. 

A Research Student is not admissible as a candidate for any 
University Prize, Scholarship, or Studentship which is open only to 
undergraduates. For the purposes of any regulation about the 
standing of candidates for other University Prizes, Scholarships, or 
Studentships, the term in which a student who is not a graduate ot 
the University begins his course as a Research Student is counted as 
his tenth term. 

Courses of research 

A student who has been admitted to a course of research is 
required to pursue that course under direction and supervision 
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prescribed by the Degree Committee which has recommended ap¬ 
proval of his application, and under such other conditions, if any, 
as may be laid down by that Degree Committee or by the Board of 
Research Studies. 

He must pursue in the University under supervision a course of 
research, if he seeks the degree of Master of Science or of Master 
of Letters, for not less than two years; if he seeks the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, for not less than three years, with the 
following exceptions:^ 

(i) A Research Student who is a graduate of the University, or 
a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, may be exempted 
from one year of research if he satisfies the Board of Research Studies 
that, before he was admitted as a Research Student, he had been for 
not less thanone year engagedupon research to the satisfaction of the 
authorities under whom he had worked and of the Board. 

(ii) The Board may allow a Research Student who is a graduate 
of the University to spend all but one year of his course of research, 
or any less period, working under supervision at a place or places 
of study and under conditions approved by the Board. 

(iii) The Board may allow a Research Student who is not a 
graduate of the University, but who is a candidate for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy and has not been granted exemption under 
paragraph (i) above, to spend one of his three years of research 
working under supervision at a place or places of study and under 
conditions approved by the Board. 

(iv) The Board may allow a Research Student who is qualified to 
receive, but who has not received, the Diploma in Economics, or the 
Diploma in Comparative Legal Studies, or the Diploma in Inter¬ 
national Law, to count towards his course of research not more than 
three terms of the period during which he was a candidate for one of 
these Diplomas. 

(v) The Board may grant a Research Student, to whom an allow¬ 
ance of terms of residence has been made in respect of work done by 
him in the University before matriculation, a similar allowance 
towards the period during which he is required to pursue his course 
of research in the University. 

Specific application must be made to the Secretary of the Board 
whenever exemption or other allowance is applied for, and must be 
accompanied by a written opinion from the student’s Supervisor 
on the proposal made. 

^ All these exemptions and special privileges are exceptional and will not be 
granted unless the applicant satisfies the Board that he deserves them. 
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At least six terms must have been kept by residence by any 
Research Student who is admitted to a degree, except any term 
which the Council of the Senate may allow on account of illness 
or other grave cause. Research Students who are graduates of 
the University may count for this purpose previous residence in 
statu pupillari, but three terms* research must be carried out at 
Cambridge. 

A Research Student who is not a graduate of the University and 
who has not been exempted from one year of his course must have 
kept by residence nine terms before he is admitted to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, except so far as he has been granted per¬ 
mission to work away from Cambridge and so far as any term or 
terms beyond the six mentioned in the preceding paragraph shall 
have been allowed him by the Board of Research Studies after 
consideration of an application supported by his Tutor. 

The Board of Research Studies may remove from the register of 
Research Students the name of any person 

(i) if he is no longer a member of a College or of Fitzwilliam 
House or of a Recognized Institution for Women; 

(ii) if he has failed to pay the fees due from him as a Research 
Student; 

(iii) if, in the opinion of the Degree Committee, the report made 
on the examination taken in his probationary period is such as to 
show that he is not qualified to carry out a course of research; 

(iv) if the Degree Committee under whose control he has been 
placed have satisfied the Board that he has not been working to their 
satisfaction, or that in their opinion he is not likely to reach the 
standard of the degree of Master of Science or Master of Letters, 
or that he has not complied with the conditions laid down for 
him. 

Submission of dissertations 

A Research Student who has kept all but one of the terms required 
to be kept by him under the regulations may submit a dissertation 
embodying the results of his research as follows: 

(i) for the M.Sc. or M.Litt. Degree: a graduate of the University 
who has been exempted from a year of research: not before the third 
nor later than the twelfth term from his admission as a Research 
Student; 

(ii) for the M.Sc. or M.Litt. Degree: a candidate to whom no such 
exemption has been given: not before the sixth nor later than the 
twelfth term from his admission as a Research Student; 
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(iii) for the Ph.D. Degree; a candidate who has been exempted 
from a year of research: not before the sixth nor later than the 
twelfth term from his admission as a Research Student; 

(iv) for the Ph.D. Degree: a candidate to whom no such exemp¬ 
tion has been given: not before the ninth nor later than the twelfth 
term from his admission as a Research Student. 

By special permission of the Board of Research Studies, a disserta¬ 
tion may be submitted by a student later than the twelfth term from 
his admission as a Research Student. 


Fees 


While pursuing a course of research in the University, a Research 
Student who is not working in a laboratory pays a fee of £8 a term 
to the University. A Research Student working in a laboratory pays 
a fee of £6 a term and, to the Department, an additional fee of 
not more than ten guineas a quarter, fixed by the Head of the 
Department with the approval of the General Board. The Head 
of a Department may in addition require payment for special 
material or apparatus supplied to the student. 

While remaining on the register of Research Students, but working 
outside the University, a Research Student pays an administration 
fee of £1. lOs. a term, including the term in which his dissertation is 
submitted for examination; he may also be required, while he is 
working away from Cambridge but has not completed the minimum 
requirements of research for a degree, to pay an additional fee of 
£5 a term for supervision. 

A student who is not a graduate of the University must pay on 
matriculation a fee of £5, and while pursuing a course of research in 
the University he pays capitation tax. He is not liable for capitation 
tax while pursuing a course of research away from Cambridge with 
the leave of the Board of Research Studies. 

At the time of submitting or re-submitting his dissertation the 
student must pay a fee of £10. 

The fee to be paid for the Ph.D. Degree is £6; or, by a student 
who has already proceeded to a degree in the University, £4. 

The fee to be paid for the degree of Master of Science or of Master 
of Letters is £5; or, by a student who has already proceeded to a 
degree in the University, £3. 

Research awards 


Particulars are given in Chapters II and XII of awards made by 
the University and Colleges to students who wish to pursue courses 
of post-graduate study or research. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 

The number of Fellowships in the Colleges of the University is 
about six hundred and fifty. Most are held by officers of the Colleges 
or of the University, and the tenure of a Fellowship is indeed often 
connected with tenure of a teaching or administrative post; but there 
are many University officers who are not Fellows of Colleges. Some 
Fellowships are held by men who have retired from a teaching or 
administrative office, a few by senior men who hold no such office but 
are engaged in research. It is not uncommon for a Fellowship 
connected with an office to be given by one College to a member of 
another. 

Several Colleges elect to Research Fellowships young graduates 
who wish to engage in research. As a rule, but not invariably, a 
College elects such Research Fellows from among its own members, 
on consideration of their academic successes, or on the evidence of 
some special test, which may take the form of a Fellowship examina¬ 
tion or of a comparison of original dissertations submitted by 
candidates on subjects of their choice. A Fellowship so awarded 
is generally tenable for three years, with the possibility of 
prolongation to six years in all. A Fellowship of this kind cames 
with it a share in the College revenues, called a dividend, together 
with rooms rent-free and dinner in Hall. The maximum amount of 
the dividend is usually £300 a year. Whatever the amount, it will 
be paid only if the Fellow is carrying out satisfactorily an approved 
course of study or research in Cambridge (or, by leave of the 
College authorities, elsewhere), though at some Colleges a Fellow 
may receive a dividend free of obligation for one of his years. 



CHAPTER XII 


SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS 
AND OTHER AWARDS OFFERED 
BY THE UNIVERSITY AND BY 
CERTAIN OTHER BODIES 

The object of this chapter is to give a list of awards made by the 
University, with notes on their subjects, so that possible candidates 
may pursue them further in the Ordinances where full details are 
given. Subjects, where they are variable, and dates for sending in 
applications, essays, and the like, are announced in the Cambridge 
University Reporter. Candidates should refer in the Ordinances not 
only to the regulations for the particular award in which they are 
interested, but also to the general regulations for such awards. Many 
of these awards are eligible, in accordance with the arrangements 
described at the beginning of Chapter II, for supplementation by 
the Ministry of Education and the Scottish Office. 

A brief list is given at the end of the chapter of a few awards made 
by outside bodies which may be of interest to members of the 
University. 


AWARDS NOT RESTRICTED TO PARTICULAR 

SUBJECTS 

• 

The Allen Scholarship for research in an arts subject, and the W. A. 
Meek Scholarship for research in a scientific subject, each of £250 
for one year, and the Amy Mary Preston Read Scholarship of £150 for 
one year, for research in either branch of learning, are awarded 
annually. Any graduate under the age of twenty-eight is eligible for 
these Scholarships. 

Grants may be made from the Research Maintenance Grants Fund 
to graduates of the University (or persons about to graduate) of 
not more than two years’ standing from their first degree, and who 
are or are about to become Research Students. A grant is made 
ordinarily for a period of two years and may be renewed for a further 
year. The annual value of any grant is fixed after consideration 
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of the value of other grants which the applicant may have received. 
Applications for grants must be sent through Tutors to the Secretary 
General of the Faculties by dates which are published from time 
to time. Every candidate for a Research Maintenance Grant who is 
eligible for the Allen, Amy Mary Preston Read or W. A. Meek 
Scholarships is, unless he requests to the contrary, deemed to be 
a candidate also for those Scholarships. 

One or more Battle Frere Exhibitions, for study or research in any 
branch of knowledge relating to any of the Self-Governing Dominions 
or to any other part of the British Empire except the United King¬ 
dom, India, and Pakistan, are awarded annually before the end of 
the Easter Term if suitable candidates present themselves. The Exhi¬ 
bitions are normally tenable for one year, but may be prolonged for 
a second year. They are tenable with other emoluments. 

The Bell, Abbott, and Barnes Exhibitions of from £30 to £45 a year, 
tenable until the student is of standing to be admitted Bachelor of 
Arts, with the possibility of extension for a further year, are awarded 
to persons needing assistance who have shown proficiency in a 
College Entrance Scholarship Examination. For the Bell Exhibitions 
preference is given to the children of clergymen of the Church of 
England. For the Abbott Exhibitions also such candidates have 
preference, and if two or more candidates show equal proficiency 
preference is given to those bom in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
For the Barnes Exhibitions preference is given to candidates who 
have been educated at Christ’s Hospital, St Paul’s School, or 
Merchant Taylors’ School. 

The Levitt Scholarship, tenable at the University of Cambridge 
for three years, is awarded triennially to a boy on the result of the 
Cambridge Oversea Higher School Certificate Examination. Evi¬ 
dence must be produced that the candidate could not be sent to 
the University without such assistance. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Local Examinations Syndicate, 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

Grants from the Worts Travelling Scholars' Fund are made from 
time to time for investigation in countries outside Great Britain re¬ 
specting the religion, learning, law, politics, customs, manners, and 
rarities, natural or artificial, of those countries, or for purposes of 
geographical discovery or of antiquarian or scientific research in such 
countries: the conditions as to publishing the result of such investiga¬ 
tions are determined in every case when any grant is made. These 
grants are administered by the General Board, and a notice inviting 
applications is usually inserted in the Cambridge University Reporter 
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in the Michaelmas Term. Grants may also be made annually from 
the Mary Euphrasia Mosley Fund to members of the University, below 
the standing of M.A., who propose to undertake travel to countries 
of the British Commonwealth for the purpose of study or research 
and for the maintenance of good relations between them. 

Robert Gardiner Memorial Scholarships (£200 to £450 a year for 
two years, with possible renewal for a third year) are awarded from 
time to time to assist or enable graduates or undergraduates of Irish 
Universities to proceed to the University of Cambridge for the 
purpose of undergraduate or graduate study. 

AWARDS IN PARTICULAR SUBJECTS 

Agriculture 

The Drewitt Prize (about £6) may be awarded for distinction in 
Soil Science in the First Examination in Agriculture, and the H. E. 
Woodman Prize for distinction in Chemistry of Foods in the Second 
Examination in Agriculture. The T. B. Wood Prize (about £8) and 
T. H. Middleton Prize (about £7) may be awarded on the examina¬ 
tions for the Diplomas in Agriculture and in Agricultural Science 
respectively. 

Archaeology and Anthropology 

The Anthony Wilkin Studentship (of not less than £100 a year) may 
be awarded for the encouragement of research in Ethnology and 
Archaeology. Grants not exceeding £40 may also be made from 
the fund. 

A Henry Ling Roth Scholarship for research in Ethnology, tenable 
for up to three years, may be awarded from time to time to a 
member of the University who is working or has worked in the 
Department of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

For the Walston Studentship in Classical Archaeology see under 
Classics, below. 

For the Thomas Young Medal for distinction in Oriental Archaeo¬ 
logy see under Oriental Studies, below. 

The Wyse Studentship (not more than £4(X)), for the study in the 
field of the sociology of primitive peoples, is open to graduates of 
the University. A male holder is entitled to become a member of 
Trinity College; particulars may be obtained from the Senior Tutor 
of that College. 

Architecture 

The R.l.B.A. (Anderson and Webb) Scholarship (£70 a year for two 
years, with possible renewal for a third year) for Architecture is 
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awarded from time to time by the Faculty Board of Fine Arts. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Faculty Board of 
Fine Arts, 1 Scroope Terrace, Cambridge. The Edward S. Prior 
Prize {15) may be awarded to a third-year student in the School of 
Architecture for the understanding of building construction and 
the use of materials. 

For the Walston Studentship in Classical Archaeology, see under 
Classics, below. 

Bibliography 

The Gordon Duff Prize (£50) may be awarded in every third year 
(1958, 1961, etc.) to a member of the University under thirty years of 
ap for an essay on Bibliography, Palaeography, Typography, Book¬ 
binding, Book-illustration, or the Science of Books and Manuscripts 
and the Arts relating thereto. 

Chemical Engineering 

One or more Esso Studentships for full-time study and training 
for research may be offered from time to time to candidates who, 
at the time of their application, are domiciled in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland. 

One or more Shell Research Studentships (£700 a year for two 
years with possible renewal for a third year) may be offered from 
time to time to candidates who have received a first research degree 
or have shown considerable promise in research. 

Grants may be made each year from the Shell Chemical Engineering 
Studies Fund to persons who are pursuing or intend to pursue courses 
of study or of training in research in the Department of Chemical 
Engineering and who, at the time of their application, are resident 
in Great Britain or Northern Ireland. Applications must be made 
to the Head of that Department before 18 May. 

Classics 

The following Studentships are awarded for various branches of 
Classical research: The Craven, Prendergast, Sandys, and Henry 
Arthur Thomas Studentships and the George Charles Winter Warr 
Scholarship (each of £200). For travel in classical lands or in 
particular classical lands (with some restrictions of subjects for 
some awards) there are awarded the Henry Carrington and Bentham 
Dumont Koe Studentship (£200), a Walston Studentship in Classical 
Archaeology (£200), and the Henry Arthur Thomas Travel Exhibitions. 
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Grants in aid of Classical research may be made from the Craven 
and G. C. Warr Funds and from Sir P. M. Laurence's Bequest. 

An examination for the University Scholarships is held each year 
for undergraduates. The Scholarships are, in the first group (each 
of £80 a year), the Craven, Pitt and Waddington Scholarships; in 
the second group (each of £40 a year), the Battie, Browne, Davies 
and Porson Scholarships. Ordinarily two Scholarships of each group 
are awarded in each year. On the same examination there may be 
awarded four Henry Arthur Thomas Scholarships (each of £40) and 
the Hallam Prize (about £46 to be used for travel in Italy). The 
Charles Oldham Classical Scholarship £120) may beawarded 

annually to a student who has passed the examinations for the B.A. 
Degree. Four John Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships (£40 a year for 
three years) may be awarded by examination each year to students 
under twenty-one years of age on 1 January of that year. Not more 
than two Chancellor s Classical Medals may be awarded in each year 
to students who have in that year obtained honours in Part II of the 
Classical Tripos; only those students are eligible who have previously 
been elected to a Battie, Browne, Craven, Davies, Pitt, Porson or 
Waddington Scholarship, or have been honourably mentioned by 
the Examiners for those Scholarships. 

A Jebb Scholarship (£100 a year for two years) is oftered in each 
year to British subjects who have completed a course including 
Classics (or Latin or Greek together with English or some other 
European language or literature), who are graduates of a University 
in the British Commonwealth (excluding Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland), and who have received an approved degree. Candidates 
must be nominated by the Heads of their Universities. The Scholar 
is expected to pursue an approved course of literary study either in 
Greek and Latin or in one of these languages together with English 
or some other European language and literature, and must become 
a member of the University without delay. He is normally required 
to become an Affiliated Student and a candidate for an appropriate 
Tripos Examination. In special cases the Electors may allow him to 
apply for admission as a Research Student. 

The Hare Prize (about £100) may be awarded every third year 
(1957, 1960, etc.) to a graduate under thirty years of age for a 
dissertation on a Classical subject. The Members' Prize (£31. lOj.) may 
be awarded each year for a Latin Essay on a prescribed subject to a 
member of the University not later than his seventh year after 
matriculation. 

An undergraduate may compete, not later than his third year, for 
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the following awards for translation of a prescribed passage or 
composition on a prescribed theme: 

Greek: Ode or elegy Sir William Browne’s Medal 

Epigram 

Verse The Person Prize (£13. 6s.) 

Latin: Ode or elegy Sir William Browne’s Medal 

Epigram 

Hexameter verse Montagu Butler Prize (about £12) 
Economics (see also History) 

The Wrenbury Scholarship (£100 for one year) for study and research 
in Economics may be awarded annually to a candidate for Part II of 
the Economics Tripos. 

The Adam Smith Prize (£20) for an essay on Economics may be 
awarded each year to a candidate for Part II of the Economics Tripos 
or to any undergraduate who has obtained honours in Part I. 

One or more Research Studentships (£150 to £400 a year) may be 
awarded to graduates under the age of twenty-seven of other Univer¬ 
sities, who propose to be candidates for the Cambridge degreeofPh.D. 

The Stevenson Prize (£50) for an essay on Economics or Economic 
History since 1800 or Statistics may be awarded annually to a research 
student or to a B.A. who is not of standing to become M.A. 

Elocution 

Two Winchester Reading Prizes (about £16 and £8) may be 
awarded each year to students in their third or fourth years. Certain 
of the passages to be read will be taken from a work announced 
in the previous year. 

Engineering 

An Associated Electrical Industries Fellowship (£900 to £1400 a 
year for not more than five years) may be awarded from time to time 
for research in the Department of Engineering. 

Grants may be made from the Rex Moir Fund to post-graduate 
students and Research Students of the Department of Engineering. 
Applicants must have obtained an Honours Degree in a University 

of the United Kingdom, or some other approved qualification, and 

must send their applications to the Secretary of the Degree Com¬ 
mittee of the Faculty of Engineering by 1 July. 

The Rex Moir Prize (£20) may be awarded each year for distinc¬ 
tion in Part I of the Mechanical Sciences Tripos; the Archibald 
Denny Prize (£17. IOj.) for the theory of structures, the Charles Lamb 
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Prize (about £17) for electrical engineering, the Royal Aeronautical 
Society Prize (£10) for aeronautics, and the Ricardo Prize (about 
£24) for thermodynamics may be awarded on Part II of the same 
Tripos. 

The John Winbolt Prize (about £18) for an exercise on some sub¬ 
ject related to the profession of a civil engineer is offered annually to 
B.A.’s who are not of standing to become M.A.’s. 

See also Natural Sciences. 

English 

The Charles Oldham Shakespeare Scholarship (about £95) for 
one year may be awarded each year in the Michaelmas Term on an 
examination on the works of Shakespeare to an undergraduate, 
a B.A., or a LL.B. under twenty-five years of age and of less than 
ten terms’ standing from his matriculation. 

The Le Bas Prize (about £220) may be awarded annually to a 
graduate under twenty-seven years of age for an essay on an 
approved literary subject. The Harness Prize (about £90) may be 
awarded every third year (1959, 1962, etc.) to an undergraduate or 
a graduate of not more than three years* standing from his first 
degree for an essay on a prescribed Shakespearian subject. The 
Seatonian Prize (about £45) may be awarded annually to an M.A. 
for a poem on a prescribed sacred subject. The Members' Prize 
(£31. IOj.) may be awarded annually to a member of the University 
not later than his seventh year after matriculation for an essay on 
a prescribed subject. The Chancellor's English Medal for anEn^ish 
poem on a prescribed subject may be awarded to an undergraduate 
not later than his third year. 

For a reference to the Jebb Studentship see under Modern and 
Medieval Languages, and to the Jebb Scholarships see under 
Classics. 

Elstate Management 

Grants may be made each year from the Estate Management 
Development Fund for research in economic, legal, or social problems 
relating to the ownership, tenure, or development of land. The value 
of a grant is £400 a year plus University and College fees. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Board of Estate Management, 
to whom applications must be made before 15 March. 

Geography 

David Richards Travel Scholarships (of a value determined from 
year to year) may be awarded to British born students who in the 
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year of the award have been classed in the Preliminary Examina¬ 
tion for Part I of the Geographical Tripos. A Philip Lake Prize 
of £5 may be awarded for proficiency in Part I of the Geographical 
Tripos, and one of £10 may be awarded to the best candidate in 
Advanced Physiography in Part II of the Tripos. Grants may 
be made from Philip Lake Fund II for research or field-work in 
Geography. 

The Bedford Travelling grants in Geography (not more than £25) 
may be awarded annually by the Cambridge University Geographical 
Society. Candidates must send their names and a statement of the 
purpose and plan of their proposed travel to the Secretary of that 
Society not later than the seventh day of Full Easter Term. 

History (See also Economics and Law) 

The Holland Rose Studentship for study of the recent history and 
present problems of the British Empire (about £150 for one year) 
may be awarded annually to a graduate of Cambridge or some other 
University of the Commonwealth of not more than four years* 
standing from his first degree. Preference is given to those who are 
preparing for a political or administrative career in the Empire. A 
Lightfoot Scholarship in Ecclesiastical History (about £90 a year for 
three years) may be awarded on an examination held in the Easter 
Term of each year. 

One or more Ellen McArthur Prizes (£50 with a grant for 
publication) may be awarded to graduates each year for works 
on Economic History. The Archbishop Cranmer Prize (£25) may be 
awarded every fourth year (I960, 1964, etc.) to a graduate of at 
least three years’ standing from his first degree for an essay on 
changes in doctrine, organization, and ritual in the Church of 
England between 1500 and 17(X). The Gladstone Memorial Prize 
(£30, in books) may be awarded each year to a graduate or Research 
Student under twenty-seven years of age for an essay on a 
prescribed subject. The Prince Consort Prize and the Thirlwall 
Prize (each a bronze medal and a grant towards publication) 
may be awarded in even and odd years respectively, and the 
Seeley Medal each year to a graduate under twenty-seven y^rs 
of age for a dissertation on an approved subject involving original 
historical research. 

Law 

Grants may be made from the Frederic William Maitland 
Memorial Fund for research in the History of Law or of Legal 
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Language or Institutions or for the publication of work or the 
promotion of their undertakings connected with that subject. 

One or more Whewell Scholarships in International Law (not 
exceeding £50) may be awarded each year. The examination is 
identical with that for Section D of the LL.B. Examination (except 
that instead of Paper 4 a paper on the History of International 
Relations, 1898-1939, may be taken) with the addition of a paper on 
Political Philosophy and Political Economy in its bearing on Inter¬ 
national Law. 

A Humanitarian Trust Studentship (normally £400) in Public 
International Law is offered annually to candidates not more than 
thirty-two years of age on 1 January in the year of award who have 
obtained or are about to obtain a degree or diploma at a University 
or College in the British Commonwealth and Empire, the U.S.A., 
Europe, the U.S.S.R., the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, or some 
other approved University or College. An allowance may be made 
for the cost of travel to and from Cambridge from overseas. 

One or more Squire Scholarships in Law (£50 to £80 ayear for one 
year with a possibility of re-election for further years until one year 
after graduation) may be awarded annually to candidates of British 
birth under twenty-one years of age who intend to practise in the 
legal profession. Undergraduates in residence or candidates for 
admission may apply. Forms of application and further particulars 
may be had from the Secretary, Faculty Board of Law, The Squire 
Law Library, The Old Schools, Cambridge. 

The Yorke Prize (£200) may be awarded each year to a graduate 
under thirty-two years of age for an essay on an approved subject. 
Publication of the successful essay may be required and a grant for 
the purpose may be made. Grants for other purposes may also be 
made from the Yorke Fund. 

Three George Long Prizes (about £15 each) may be awarded each 
year: (1) for Roman Law in Part 1 of the Law Tripos or Law 
Qualifying Examination II; (2) for Jurisprudence in Part II of the 
Tripos; and (3) for Roman Law and Jurisprudence in the LL.B. 
Examination. 

The Chancellors Medal for English Law may be awarded for 
distinction in English Law and Legal History. 

Mathematics 

One Isaac Newton Studentship (£400 a year for two years) is open 
each year to graduates of the University under the age of twenty- 
five years or failing such to Research Students under that age. 
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The student is required to undertake study and research in 
^tronomy and those branches of Physical Optics which have a 
direct bearing on Astronomy or astronomical techniques. Grants 

for expenses, not exceeding £50 a year, may also be awarded to the 
student. 

The Adams Prize (about £320) may be awarded in alternate years 
to graduates for essays on prescribed subjects in Mathematics, 
Astronomy, or other branches of Natural Philosoi^y. 

One or more Smith’s Prizes and one or more Rayleigh Prizes 
may be awarded to a fifth-year B.A. for an essay on any subject in 
Mathematics or Natural Philosophy. 

In Part III of the Mathematical Tripos the Mayhew Prize (about 
£13) may be awarded for Applied Mathematics (excluding Astro¬ 
nomy) and the Tyson Medal for Astronomy. 

For the Sims Empire Scholarship, which may be awarded for 
research in Mathematics, see under Natural Sciences. 

For a reference to the Sheepshanks Exhibition see under Trinity 
College in Chapter II. 

For the Stevenson Prize which may be awarded for an essay in 
Statistics see under Economics. 

Medicine 

The F. E. Elmore Studentships for medical research, of variable 
value for from two to five years, are open to male graduates of any 
University bom in the British Empire (except Scotland): the John 
Lucas Walker Studentship (£400 to £500 a year for three years) for 
research in Pathology, the Pinsent-Darwin Studentship (about £240 
a year for three years) for research in Mental Pathology, and the 
Gwynaeth Pretty Research Studentship (about £250 for three years) 
for research on disease, with particular reference to those diseases 
which cripple or disable in childhood or early life, are open to 
members of the University and others. The E. G. Fearnsides Research 
Scholarship (about £80 a year for two years) for clinical research 
on the organic diseases of the nervous system is open to graduates of 
the University, with a preference for graduates in medicine, in July 
of alternate years. The Nita King Research Scholarship (about £90 
a year for three years) for research on fevers is open from time to 
time to members of the University. The Marmaduke Sheild Scholar¬ 
ship in Human Anatomy (£100 for one year) is open annually to 
undergraduates of not more than three years’ standing and ® ® 

not more than one year’s standing who have passed the FiKt 
M.B. Examination, are qualified in Anatomy and Physiology o 
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proceed to the Final M.B. Examination and have obtained honours 
in Part I of the Natural Sciences Tripos with Anatomy as one of 
their subjects. 

The Raymond Horton-Smith Prize (value £20) is awarded for the 
best M.D. thesis of each academical year written by a candidate who 
has obtained honours. 

For the Sims Empire Scholarship, which may be awarded for 
research in Medicine, see under Natural Sciences. 

Modem and Medieval Languages 

Members of the University, up to their sixth year, are eligible, if 
graduates, for the Tiarks German Scholarship (£200 for one year) and 
the Gibson Spanish Scholarship (£100 for one year) for advanced study 
or research: a substantial part of the period of tenure must ordinarily 
be spent abroad. Up to their eighth year they are eligible for the 
Scandinavian Studentship (£200 for one year) for advanced study or 
research involving residence in Scandinavia or for the Tennant 
Studentship { 2 ibout £210 for one year) for advanced study or research 
(not necessarily linguistic) in Norway. Grants may be awarded 
from the Scandinavian Studies Fund or the Tennant Fund. The 
Dame Bertha Phillpotts Memorial Scholarship (not less than £50 for 
one year) is awarded from time to time for advanced study or research 
in Old Norse or Icelandic: grants may be made for the same purpose 
from the Dame Bertha Phillpotts Memorial Fund. 

Grants may be made from the Dorothea Coke Fund to aid the 
publication of books, memoirs, or articles contributing to the know¬ 
ledge of the history and culture of Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and 
Sweden before a.d. 1100. 

Two Jebb Studentships (each £200 for one year) are offered each year 
to graduates of the University not over the age of twenty-five years for 
the advanced study of some subject in European literature (a) from the 
foundation of Constantinople to the birth of Dante, (6) from the birth 
of Dante to the present time. For a reference to Jebb Scholarships 
see under Classics. 

The Wallenberg Prize (£25) is offered annually for an essay on 
an approved Scandinavian subject. 

Moral Sciences 

The Arnold Gerstenberg Studentship (not less than £180 a year for 
two years) is offered in every third year (1959, 1962, etc.) on 
examinations or for an essay on a prescribed or approved subject to 
members of the University up to their sixth year who have attained 
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honours in the Natural Sciences Tripos and intend to pursue a 
course of philosophical study. 

The Passingham Prize of books may be awarded annually to a 
student in the Department of Experimental Psychology. 

Music 

Two John Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships (£60 a year for three 
years) may be awarded on examination in each year to students under 
twenty-one years of age on 1 January of that year. The William 
Barclay Squire Prize (about £120 for one year) for proficiency in 
musical palaeography leading to research in early music may be 
awarded each year to a candidate for Section B of the Mus.B. 
Examination who informs the Chairman of the Examiners in writing 
beforehand that he is a candidate and secures approval of a subject 
for his research. 

Natural Sciences 

Imperial Chemical Industries Fellowships (£600 to £900 a year for 
not more than five years) may be awarded each year for research in 
Physics, Chemistry, Colloid Science, Biochemistry, Engineering, 
Metallurgy, Pharmacology, Chemotherapy, or related sciences. 

A Sims Empire Scholarship (not more than £380 a year for two 
years) may be awarded from time to time for research in Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, or Medicine. A candidate must be a 
graduate of the University who was born in Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland or whose parents were British subjects at the time of his 
birth. 

Anatomy. See Medicine. 

Biochemistry. Broodbank Fellowships (£600 to £1000 a year for not 
more than three years) may be awarded from time to time for 
research in Biochemistry or Biophysics, with special reference to the 
Principles and Practice of Food Preservation. The Benn W. Levy 
Studentship (about £150 a year for one or two years, with possible 
re-election for a further year) for research may be awarded from time 
to time to a graduate of the University. 

Biology. The Balfour Studentship (£300 a year for three years) may 
be awarded from time to time to members of the University ^d others. 

Biophysics. Broodbank Fellowships (see under Biochemistry). 

Botany, The Frank Smart Studentship (about £250 a year for ^o 
years, with possible re-election for a further year) may be awar e 
from time to time to a graduate of not more than six years stan mg 
from matriculation, or to a Research Student of not more than three 
years’ standing from matriculation. The Sir Albert Howard rave 
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Exhibition (about £40) is offered annually to students offering Botany 
in Part II of the Natural Sciences Tripos in the year of award. 
A Frank Smart Prize (£10) may be awarded annually to a student of 
Botany. Grants may be made from the Brooks Fund for original 
research in Botany. 

Colloid Science. The Oliver Gatty Studentship (about £510 for from 
one to three years) may be awarded annually to a graduate of a 
University (with a preference to graduates of Universities outside 
Great Britain) for research in the application of physical methods 
to biological problems. 

Geology. The Harkness Scholarship (about £170 for one year) for 
research in Geology or Palaeontology may be awarded each year to 
a member of the University who has within the previous three and 
a half years passed a final examination for the B.A. Degree. The 
Sedgwick Prize (about £110) may be awarded every third year to a 
graduate of the University for an essay on a prescribed subject. The 
Wiltshire Prize (about £10) may be awarded annually to a second- or 
third-year student who has passed Part I of the Natural Sciences 
Tripos and is proficient in Geology and Mineralogy. Grants for 
field study may be made from the Marr Memorial Fund, with a 
preference to candidates who have obtained honours in Part I of 
the Natural Sciences Tripos. Travelling grants may be made from 
the F. R. Cowper Reed Fund for research in Palaeontology and from 
Philip Lake Fund 1 to geological students. 

Physics. The Clerk Maxwell Scholarship (about £375 a year for three 
years) may be awarded every third year to a member of the University 
who has studied for one term or more in the Cavendish Laboratory. 
An Associated Electrical Industries Fellowship (£900 to £1400 a year 
for not more than five years) may be awarded from time to time 
for research in the Department of Physics. 

Physiology. (See also Medicine.) The Michael Foster Studentship 
(about £125 for one year with possible re-election for a further year) 
may be awarded each year to a B.A. who is not of standing to become 
M.A. The Gedge Prize (about £54) may be awarded in alternate 
years (1958, I960, etc.) to a candidate of five to seven years’ standing 
or a Research Student of three to five years’ standing for an essay 
on an approved subject. 

Radio-communication. The Hamilton Prize (about £30) may be 
awarded in alternate years (1957, 1959, etc.) to an undergraduate or 
B.A. of not more than six years’ standing or a present or former 
Research Student of not more than three years’ standing for a disserta¬ 
tion embodying the results of research. 
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Zoology, For nominations to the Naples Marine Zoological 
Station or the Plymouth Marine Biological Station students should 
inquire of the Professor of Zoology. A John Stanley Gardiner 
Studentship, tenable for up to three years, may be awarded from time 
to time to any British subject or Commonwealth citizen ordinarily 
resident outside Europe but within the British Commonwealth. 
Grants or prizes may be given from the Michael Perkins Fund to 
young graduates. A Frank Smart Prize (£10) may be awarded each 
year to a student of Zoology. 

Oriental Studies 

The Wright Studentship (up to £150 for one year) for research in 
Arabic may be awarded every third year (1959,1962, etc.) to graduates 
of the University under twenty-eight years of age. The C. H. W. 
Johns Studentship (for one to three years in the first instance) 
is awarded to graduates of any University for full-time study and 
training for research in Assyriology. Two Tyrwhitt's Hebrew Scholar- 
ships (one of £100 a year and one of £60 a year for two years) may 
be awarded on examination to Bachelors of Arts, Law, or Medicine 
not later than their seventh year. On the same examination the 
Mason Hebrew Prize (about £39) may be awarded. Two John Stewart 
of Rannoch Scholarships for Hebrew (£60 a year for three years) may 
be awarded each year to students under twenty-one years on I January 
of the year of examination. 

On Part II of the Oriental Studies Tripos there may be awarded 
the Bender Prize (about £13) in Hebrew, the Brotherton Sanskrit 
Prize (£15), and the Bhaonagar Medal (for an Indian language). The 
Bendall Sanskrit Exhibition (about £70 for one year) may be awarded 
on examination each year to a candidate of not more than four years’ 
standing. An R. A. Nicholson Prize may be awarded for distinction 
in both Classical Arabic and Islamic Persian in the Oriental Studies 
Tripos. 

The Thomas Young Medal is awarded to a candidate showing 
outstanding distinction in Oriental Archaeology in Part II of the 
Oriental Studies or Archaeological and Anthropological Triposes 
or in Part II of the Diploma in Oriental Languages or in the Diploma 
in Prehistoric Archaeology. 

On Part III of the Theological Tripos a Hebrew Prize (£10) may 
be awarded annually. 

Theology 

The Peregrine Maitland Studentship in Comparative Religion (about 
£240) may be awarded every three years (1957, 1960, etc.) to any 
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graduate of the University, preference being given to those who wish 
to prepare for missionary work. The Burney Studentship (£200 for 
one year) may be awarded annually for study or research in Philo¬ 
sophy of Religion to candidates in their third to sixth years. The 
Burney Prize (£50) may be given annually to candidates of the same 
standing, and the Gregg Bury Prize (about £10) to candidates in their 
second to sixth years, for an essay on a prescribed subject connected 
with the Philosophy of Religion. The Crosse Studentship (about 
£150) for the furtherance of the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in 
Hebrew and Greek, Ecclesiastical History and Christian Theology 
may be awarded annually to B.A.’s who have not passed the end of 
the third calendar year after that in which they were admitted to their 
first degree. 

The Kaye Prize (about £126) may be awarded every fourth year 
(1959, 1963, etc.) to a graduate of not more than ten years’ standing 
from his first degree for a dissertation on a subject relating to Ancient 
Ecclesiastical History, the Canon of Scripture, or Biblical criticism. 
The Norrisian Prize (£113) may be awarded from time to time for an 
essay on some prescribed subject in Christian Doctrine, to a graduate 
of not more than thirteen years’ standing from his first degree. The 
Hidsean Prize (about £118) may be awarded annually for an essay on 
a subject connected with the history of the Christian Religion to a 
member of the University in his fourth to seventh years. The Carus 
Greek Testament Prize (£25) may be awarded on examination each 
year to candidates in their third to seventh years. The Evans Prize 
(£15) may be awarded annually to a student in his third to seventh 
years on examination in selected Greek and Latin Ecclesiastical 
Writings earlier than a.d. 461. The George Williams Prize (£15) may 
be awarded annually to a student of the same standing on an examina¬ 
tion in the principles and history of Christian Worship and the Book 
of Common Prayer. Two Jeremie Prizes (£15 each) may be awarded 
annually on examination, one for knowledge of the Septuagint and the 
other for knowledge of certain Hellenistic Writings. Two Scholefield 
Prizes (£10 each) for the critical study of the Holy Scriptures may be 
awarded each year on Parts II and Ill of the Theological Tripos. 

Grants of up to £150 may be made from the Alasdair Charles 
Macpherson Fund for expenses of research, including travel, to 
students or former students in the Faculty of Divinity who are of not 
more than ten years’ standing from their first degree. 

The Chadwick Prize (£50) may be awarded annually by Jesus 
College for an essay on a prescribed or approved subject dealing 
with the Philosophy of Christian Religion to a candidate who has 
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taken honours in the Classical Tripos or the Theological Tripos 
Within the last three years. Grants may be made from the Hoit 
Memorial Fund for Biblical, Hellenistic, or Patristic Research and 
from the Theological Studies Fund for the study of Theology in 
Cambridge or elsewhere. 

AWARDS MADE BY OTHER BODIES 

With no restriction of subject, or for a wide field 

Commonwealth Fund Fellowships are awarded annually to graduates 
of United Kingdom Universities for study and travel in the U.S.A. 
Information and application forms may be obtained from the 
Warden, Harkness House. 35 Portman Square, London. W. 1., to 
whom applications must be returned before the middle of December 
in each year. 

Four Henry Fellowships tenable at Harvard or Yale University 
(each £1000 for one year) arc offered annually. Candidates must be 
unmarried British subjects, men or women, under twenty*six on 
1 January of the year of the award, who are either graduates of a 
recognized University or undergraduates of a British University 
who have completed at least three terms’ residence in that University. 
Application forms may be obtained from the Secretary, Henry 
Fund, c/o University Chest Office, Oxford. 

The Goldsmiths' Company offer each year not more than four post¬ 
graduate travelling scholarships (£500 a year or more for two years) 
to enable selected post-graduate students to visit one of the 
Dominions or Colonies to undertake special study or research at a 
University or other approved Institution. The Company offer also 
two scholarships (£250 plus College fees) to students preparing for 
a higher degree at a United Kingdom University and wishing to 
work at an African College. Particulars of these awards are pub¬ 
lished in the Cambridge University Reporter annually and applica¬ 
tions must be sent not to the Goldsmiths’ Company but to the 
University Registry. 

A Jane Eliza Procter Visiting Fellow at Princeton University, 
New Jersey (about £960 for one year, with a possibility of re-election), 
is appointed annually by Princeton University, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the University of Cambridge. 

A Visiting Fellow must be an unmarried male citizen of the British 
Empire, under thirty years of age on 1 January of the year of election. 
Only men who hold a degree in distinctively liberal studies, and 
who are considered by the University of Cambridge as of reasonably 
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good health, high character, excellent education, and exceptional 
scholarly power are eligible for appointment. The purpose of the 
Fellowship is to provide for resident independent advanced study 
and investigation in the purely liberal arts and sciences, e.xclusive 
of professional, technical, or commercial subjects. To this end, the 
Visiting Fellows are required to give themselves wholly to such 
study and investigation, and during their term of appointment are 
not to engage in teaching or in any other occupation for which they 
receive remuneration. 

The recommendation of a Visiting Fellow is made by the Vice- 
Chancellor of this University. Applications arc invited each year 
by notice in the Cambridge University Reporter. 

Jha Joseph Hodges Choate Memorial Fellow at Harvard University 
($2500 for one year, with the possibility of re-election) is nominated 
by the Vice-Chancellor. He may be either a B.A. of not more than 
three years’ standing from the time of taking his degree, or an under¬ 
graduate of not more than three years’ standing from the date of his 
matriculation. Applications are invited each year by notice in the 
Cambridge University Reporter. 

Elsie Ballot Scholarships (£500 a year for two years, with possible 
extension for a third year) are awarded to enable South African born 
young men who have shown promise in their school careers to 
prosecute their studies at Cambridge University. Two Scholarships 
are usually available each year. Candidates must be of European 
descent, and must have acquired by birth a domicile in the Union of 
South Africa; they must be unmarried, matriculate in the University 
of Cambridge, and be not younger than nineteen nor older than 
twenty-five on 1 October in the year of election. 

H. W. Phear, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, is the Cam¬ 
bridge Secretary, and communications may be addressed to him or to 
the Trustees, Elsie Ballot Bursary Fund, P.O. Box 1365, Pretoria. 

The Council of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors offer 
awards for post-graduate study or research in the theory and practice 
of surveying, in any of its branches, subject to the candidates being 
accepted by the Board of Research Studies of the University or, in 
the case of the Diploma in Estate Management, by the Board of 
Estate Management. 

Applications should be submitted to the Honorary Secretary, 
R.I.C.S. Education Trust, 12 Great George Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. I. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Estate Management, Cambridge. 


36-2 
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Certain awards tenable at Cambridge are made from time to time 
by the Worshipful Companies of Carpenters, of Cutlers, of Drapers, 
of Fishmongers, of Grocers, of Haberdashers, of Leathersellers, and 
of Mercers. 

Agriculture 

The Colonial Office award certain post-graduate Scholarships in 
Agriculture and Agricultural Science. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland award General Agricultural Scholarships, 
Agricultural Research Scholarships, and Studentships in Anim al 
Health. 

Further particulars of the above may be had from the Government 
Departments concerned or from the Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, Cambridge. 

History 

The Royal Historical Society offers annuall y ihc Alexander Prize 
for Historical Research. Particulars may be obtained from the 
Society at 96 Cheyne Walk, London, S.W. 10. 

Law 

Harmsworth Law Scholarship (£200 to £400 a year for three years) 
may be awarded every October. Candidates must be Members of 
the Middle Temple intending seriously to practise at the Bar in 
England, must be graduates or undergraduates of Universities in 
England, Scotland, Wales or Northern Ireland, and must be recom¬ 
mended to the Committee by the Vice-Chancellor of their University. 
By the terms of the Trust, the Vice-Chancellors ‘shall take into con¬ 
sideration their studious habits, character and scholarship, and their 
intention to practise at and follow loyally the traditions of the 
English Bar*. Names of candidates should ^ sent to the Registrary 
through Heads of Colleges or Tutors before 30 June. Forms of 
nomination of candidates will be supplied on application to the 
Under-Treasurer, Middle Temple, London, E.C. 4. 

Science 

The Smithson Research Fellowship in Natural Sciences is admim- 
stered by a Committee appointed by the Royal Society and the 
University of Cambridge. Copies of the regulations and forms of 
application for the Fellowship, which is of at least £800 a year, may 
be had from the Assistant Secretary of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House, London, W. 1. 
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Studentships of the Royal Commission o/1851. The Royal Com¬ 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851 award every year about four 
Senior Studentships, intended to give to a few selected students, of 
proved capacity for original work, the opportunity of devoting their 
whole time for not less than two years to the prosecution of scientific 
research. These Studentships are of £600 a year subject to some 
special provisions, and nominations can be made by a number of 
Universities, including the University of Cambridge. A candidate 
must submit particulars of his academic record, and must present 
a published paper or thesis embodying the results of his work, 
together with a recommendation from the Professor or Head of 
a Laboratory under whom he has worked. In considering the claims 
of a candidate, special importance will be attached to skill in original 
research. 

The Registrary acts as a channel of communication between the 
University of Cambridge and the Royal Commissioners, and sends 
annually to the Chairman of the Faculty Board of Mathematics, and 
to the Heads of all Scientific Departments in the University, circulars 
inviting recommendations for nomination. 

A candidate must be a British subject or a citizen of the Republic 
of India or Ireland and if his age is thirty years or more his applica¬ 
tion will only be accepted in very special circumstances. 

The George Henry Lewes Studentship for research in Physiology 
(£250 a year for one, two, or three years) is awarded from time to 
time and is at present tenable in the Physiological Laboratory, 
Cambridge. Inquiries should be addressed to Professor Sir Bryan 
Matthews, Physiological Laboratory, Cambridge. 

The Rolleston Memorial Prize (about £100) is offered in alternate 
years (1958,1960, etc.) for original research in Animal and Vegetable 
Morphology, Physiology and Pathology and Anthropology, to 
certain members of the University of Oxford or to B.A.’s, M.B.’s, 
or Research Students of the University of Cambridge, of not more 
than six years’ standing. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
University Registry at Oxford. 

Theology 

The Union Theological Seminary^ New Yorky offers each year 
a Graduate Fellowship ($1400 for one year) to theological students 
of England and Wales. Particulars and application forms can 
be had from the Reverend Professor H. H. Farmer, Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS BOARD 

Secretary: J. G. W. Davies, o.b.e., m.a. 

Assistant Secretaries: W. N. C. van Grutten, o.b.e., m.c., m.a., a.m.i.c.e. 
(Engineering); A. L. Maycock, m.c., m.a. (Education); P. T. Sinker, m.a. 
(Commerce); A. D. I. Nicol, ph.d. (Science). 

The Cambridge Appointments Association was founded in 1899 
and in 1902 was superseded by the University Appointments 
Board. 

The object of the Board is, first, to help undergraduates to decide 
upon the careers which might suit them; second, to provide in¬ 
formation about occupations or advise where it may be obtained; 
third, to bring together employers seeking recruits and under¬ 
graduates seeking employment. 

The Board’s services are open to past as well as present members 
of the University. 

Men are welcome to consult the Board at any time during their 
residence and, particularly if they are undecided about the choice 
of their careers, are well advised to see one of the Secretaries before 
the end of their second year. Those who wish to become candidates 
for actual appointments are formally registered in their last year, 
a process which involves nomination either by a member of the 
Board or by the candidate’s Tutor. Such nominations are obtained 
direct by the Secretaries as soon as a man wishes to be registered. 
Men should register in the early part of their last year, since the 
later they leave registration the less likely are they to profit from the 
opportunities available through the Board. No one is recommended 
to an employer unless he is personally known to one or more of the 
Secretaries. Men whose National Service follows their degree can 
return near the time of their release to seek the Board’s help in 
finding appointments. 

The Board concerns itself with most forms of employment in 
which University men are likely to be interested, some examples of 
which are discussed briefly below. 
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Public Semces 

The Board is the official link between the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners and the University in recruiting both for vacancies filled 
by competitive examinations and for posts filled by other methods. 
The Secretary is supplied with the regulations governing Civil Service 
competitions and in most cases application forms may be obtained 
from him. He also hears of vacancies in other Government services 
which may arise at irregular intervals. 

In Chapter XV an outline may be found of the methods by which 
the Foreign Ser\’ice, the higher classes of the Home Civil Service, 
the Colonial Service, the Scientific Civil Service, and certain other 
services recruit from the Universities. Men intending to compete for 
these services will find it useful to discuss the matter with the Board. 

The Board also recruits regularly for certain local government 
authorities, and for a number of public corporations including some 
of the nationalized industries. 

In Chapter XVI information will be found about commissions 
for University men in the Army and Royal Air Force. 

Education 

The Board regularly supplies masters to schools of all kinds both 
in this country and abroad. It hears of appointments at Universities, 
technical colleges, and other places of further education. It helps 
to recruit for the Education branches of the three armed forces. 
It can sometimes place qualified men in educational administration. 

Commerce and Industry 

A wide range of openings are notified to the Board by commercial 
and industrial undertakings of all kinds. In industry there is a heavy 
demand for men holding degrees in engineering or in the physical 
sciences, both for research and development work and for posts in 
its production and commercial branches. In the past few years a 
noticeably greater demand has developed for mathematicians. Both 
industry and commerce, however, also recruit a substantial number 
of men with non-scientific degrees who are usually trained for posts 
in marketing, merchanting, administration, or financial manage¬ 
ment. University men are specially sought for ultimate employment 
in responsible positions abroad. For non-technical careers em¬ 
ployers do not generally mind what subject a man has read, but pay 
primary attention to the candidate's potential capacity and qualities 
of personality. There appears to be a growing demand, however, 
for one kind of specialist, the man with a training in statistical 
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method which can be applied to economic and commercial problems. 

The introduction of graduates into industry and commerce follows 
no set pattern. Some firms have a formal scheme of training for 
management, others have not. It is customary, however, for a starting 
salary to be paid upon which a man can support himself. Many 
engineers take advantage of the organized two-year programmes 
for graduate apprentices which many large firms in the industry 
have developed. 

Professions 

The Board has few dealings with professions which require formal 
full-time training after a University degree is obtained (e.g. medicine, 
the Bar, the Church). Men entering professions which require 
service under articles (e.g. solicitors and accountants) can often 
receive practical help from the Board both in finding articles and in 
getting openings when they are qualified. The Board can also help 
men entering professions, such as journalism or actuarial work, in 
which qualifications are acquired concurrently with the performance 
of a day-to-day job. 

The office of the Board is at Acton House, 6 Chaucer Road (Tel. 
Cambridge 54242). It is open from 9.30 a.m, to 1 p.m. and from 
2 to 5.30 p.m., except on Saturday afternoons and on Sundays. 
During the Michaelmas and Lent Terms the Secretaries arrange 
interviews in the evenings from 4.30 to 7 rather than in the 
afternoons. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S 
APPOINTMENTS BOARD 

Secretary: Mrs K. M. Baxter, m.a. 

Office: 6 Chaucer Road (Tel. 2629). 

Until the admission of women to full membership of the University 
the Women’s Board was conducted by the two Women’s Colleges; 
but in 1948 it was constituted a Board of the University. Past 
and present members are eligible to register as candidates for 
appointments, and a good deal of the Board’s work is with older 
women. 

In addition to the openings mentioned above for men graduates, 
many of which are available also to women, there are usually a 
number of vacancies for graduate secretaries. It is, however, be- 
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coming increasingly necessary for women (especially those with 
Arts degrees) to obtain a further technical or professional training 
after graduation, and it is of great importance that students in 
residence should learn of the courses open to them in good time so 
that a place in the appropriate training school or College can be 
obtained. For this purpose women students are urged to make the 
fullest possible use of the advisory services offered by the Board 
before reaching their third year. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY 

Candidates for Holy Orders in the Church of England are advised 
to obtain from the Press and Publications Board of the Church 
Assembly, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.l, a 
handbook of general information prepared by the Central Advisory 
Council of Training for the Ministry, entitled Training for the 
Ministry. Men who are in residence should consult the Dean or 
Chaplain of their College. 

The normal course of training for Holy Orders is to spend three 
years in reading for a degree (not necessarily in Theology) and to 
take a two years’ course of theological, pastoral, and devotional 
training at a recognized Theological College. 

Candidates may seek admission at any recognized Theological 
College: in Cambridge the two Anglican Theological Colleges are 
Ridley Hall and Westcott House, further information about which 
is given in Appendix A at the end of this chapter. While in residence 
at a Theological College, a man must normally pass the General Or¬ 
dination Examination,^ or an equivalent. Many men in Cambridge 
take as an ^uivalent the Cambridge Ordination Course, details of 
which are given below. 

Details are given in Appendix B at the end of this chapter of 
certain awards specially intended for graduate candidates for Holy 
Orders. Other awards for men reading Theology are mentioned in 
Chapters II and XII. Appendix C contains information about St 
Edmund’s House (Roman Catholic), Westminster College (Pres¬ 
byterian), Cheshunt College (Congregational), and Wesley House 
(Methodist). 

CAMBRIDGE SCHEME FOR THE TRAINING OF 
GRADUATES FOR HOLY ORDERS 
Cambridge Ordination Coiu^e 

The Course is under the general control of a Council consisting of 
the Divinity Professors and all other Lecturers in Theology in the 

* Details and past papers are published by the Central Advisory Council of 
Training for the Ministry in Examination of Candidates for Holy Orders obtain¬ 
able from Deighton Bell & Co. Ltd., Cambridge. 
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University who are members of the Church of England, Deans and 
Fellows of Colleges who are in Holy Orders, Chaplains of Colleges 
and the Principals and staffs of Ridley Hall and Westcott House. 
The management of the Course is in the hands of the Regius Professor 
of Divinity and of an Executive Committee appointed by the above 
Council. The Secretary of the Course is the Rev. H. M. J. Banting, 
Madingley Vicarage, Cambridge. 

The Course may be taken by graduates who are in residence at 
Ridley Hall or Westcott House, or with special leave by other 
graduates of the University. 

Syllabus of the examination 

Part I (held in June) 

1. Old Testament I 

Outlines of Old Testament History and Religion from the establishment 
of the Monarchy to the fall of Babylon. 

Three-year cycle of set books: 

1957 Deuteronomy, Isaiah 40-55. 1958 Amos, Micah, Isaiah I-I4. 
1959 Hosea, Jeremiah 1-45. 

2. New Testament I 
One paper including: 

(fl) The Life and Teaching of our Lord. 

(Z>) Selected Gospel (in Greek): the selected Gospel is as for the 
current syllabus of the General Ordination Examination. 
(Candidates must satisfy the Examiners in the passages set for translation 
from the Greek,) 

3. Church History I 
Two papers: 

1(a) General Church History to a.d. 461. 

1(b) The life of the English Clergy (secular and monastic) in the 
Middle Ages. 

4. Christian Doctrine I 

The nature of religious truth, its evidence and authority; the doctrine 
of God, of Creation and of Man; the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; and of 
the Person of Jesus Christ. 

5. The Principles of Christian Ethics 

The paper is divided into three parts: (a) general ethics; (b) biblical 
ethics; (c) contemporary moral problems. 
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Part II (held in March) 

1. Old Testament II 

Jewish Religion and Literature; Haggai to the close of the Old Testament 
period. 

Three-year cycle of set books: 

1957 Joel, Daniel, Genesis 1-11. 1958 Ecclesiastes, Proverbs 1-9, Psalms 

2, 8, 15, 22, 23, 24, 34. 40, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 63, 69, 73, 82, 84, 87, 97, 
103,104,106, 107, no, 114, 115, 132, 139,147. 1959 Haggai, Zechariah 
1-8, Exodus 1-34. 

2. New Testament II 
One paper including: 

(u) The Apostolic Age. 

(b) Selected portions (in Greek) other than the Gospels. The selected 
portions will be as for the Second Examination in Christian 
Theology (Paper 3) (see under Theology in Chapter VIII). 
(Candidates must satisfy the Examiners in the passages set for translation 
from the Greek.) 

3. Church History II 

The Reformation in England and Europe and the subsequent history of 
the Church of England, including its relation to other communions. 

4. Christian Doctrine 11 

The doctrine of Salvation, and of the Atonement; of the work of the Holy 
Spirit; of the Church, the Ministry and the Sacraments; of the Last Things. 

5. Christian Worship, with special reference to the history and use 

of the Book of Ck)mmon Prayer 

6. A general paper on the Theology of the Bible 

To be taken by those who are exempt from the other biblical papers 
and by any others who so desire. Candidates will be permitted the use 
of Bibles in this paper. A subject for special study is included in this 
paper. The paj^er is divided into three sections: two on the Old Testament 
and the New Testament and one containing questions on the special 
subject. The subject for study is: The Idea of Sacrifice. 

Optional papers 
1. Hebrew (Elementary) 

This paper is intended primarily for beginners. It is based upon four or 
five chapters selected from the historical books of the Old Testament and 
contains passages for translation from Hebrew into English, and also 
passages for re-translation from English into Hebrew. It may also 
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conlain questions on Hebrew Grammar and Syntax (especially questions 
arising out of passages in the selected chapters). One of the following 
passages is selected annually: Genesis 20-24, 40-44; 11 Samuel 15-18; 
I Kings 17-20; II Kings 3-7; Ruth. 

2. The history of Christian Missions and the growth of the Anglican 

Communion during the nineteenth century 

K. S. Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity', J. McLeod 
Campbell, Christian History in the Making', Lambeth Reports. 

3. Anglican participation in the Reunion Movement since the first 

Lambeth Conference 1867 

The subject should be studied in relation to the following documents: 
The Reports of the Lambeth Conferences; W. H. T. Gairdner, Edinburgh 
1910. Ch. xii; Documents bearing on the Problem of Christian Unity and 
Fellowship, 1916-20; Documents on Christian Unity 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
series (ed. G. K. A. Bell); The Stockholm Conference, 1925 (ed. G. K. A. 
Bell); Faith and Order, Lausanne, 1927 (ed. H. N. Bate); A Sketch of a 
United Church', 1662 and To-day', The Practice of Intercommunion and the 
Doctrine of the Church ; Proposed Scheme of Church Union in South India 
(7lh ed. revised); The South India Church Scheme (Report of a Committee 
of Theologians, appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury); The Churches 
Survey their Task, Introduction (ed. J. H. Oldham); The Second World 
Conference on Faith and Order, Edinburgh 1937 (ed. L. Hodgson); The 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order (Report of the Archbishops’ 
Committee, 1939); the Archbishop of Canterbury, A Step Forward in 
Church Relations (S.P.C.K.). 

The following books should be consulted for the doctrinal and 
historical background: 

A. J. Mason, The Church of England and Episcopacy', H. H. Henson, 
Anglicanism and Reunion, and Reunion and Intercommunion', C. Gore, 
Ordersand Unity; B. H. Streeter, Restatement and Reunion; A. C. Headlam, 
The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion (3rd ed.); J. W. Hunkin, 
Episcopal Ordination in relation to Intercommunion and Reunion; The 
Call for Christian Unity (ed. V. F. Storr & G. H. Harris); Convictions, ed. 
L. Hodgson (S.C.M. 1934); G. W. Broomfield. Revelation and Reunion; 
William Adams Brown, Towards a United Church; G. K. A. Bell, Christian 
Unity: The Anglican position; L. Newbigin, The Reunion of the Church; 
Norman Sykes, The Church of England and the Non-episcopal Churches in 
the XVIth and XVIIth centuries (2nd ed.); the reports. Catholicity, The 
Catholicity of Protestantism, The Fullness of Christ. 
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4. Science and the Christian Religion 

The subject should be studied in the context of the history of scientific 
thought, particularly during the past 150 years, and the effect of this on 
religious thought. 

Candidates are expected to appreciate the challenge made by Science to 
Christianity, e.g. by deterministic materialism and by certain schools of 
psychology. The chief emphasis of the paper will concern the integration 
of Science with Christian doctrine. 

The following books are recommended: L. W. Grensted, Psychology 
and the Church; W. James, Principles of Psychology; C. Lloyd Morgan, 
Emergent Evolution, and Life, Mind and Spirit ; C. E. Raven, The Creator 
Spirit, and Science, Religion and the Future; J. W. Simpson, Nature: 
Cosmic, Human and Divine, and The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature; 
W. R. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism (2nd ed. 1904); B. H. Streeter, Reality; 
R. O. P. Taylor, Meeting of the Roads; F. R. Tennant, Philosophy of the 
Sciences; James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism. 

5. The Philosophy of Religion 

This paper is intended primarily for beginners. It includes general 
questions on: The nature and grounds of religious belief; The Arguments 
for the Existence of God; The attributes of God; God and the World; 
Human personality; Freedom; Eternal Life. The following books are 
recommended: W. R. Matthews, Codin Christian Thought and Experience, 
and The Purpose of God; H. H. Farmer, The World and God; de Burgh, 
Towards a Religious Philosophy; L. Hodgson, Towards a Christian Philo^ 
sophy; W. Temple, Nature, Man and God; A. E. Taylor, Faith of a Moralist; 
Caldecott & Mackintosh, Selections from the Literature of Theism; A. E. 
Taylor, Does God exist?; Hastings Rashdall, Philosophy and Religion; 
J. Oman, Grace and Personality. 

The above lists of recommended books are reviewed and modified 
periodically. 

Exemptions from papers 

At the discretion of the Executive Conunittee certain exemptions 
are allowed from the above papers on application by the Principal 
of the Theological College concerned. 

From Old Testament I and II: 

Those who have obtained a First or Second Class in Part n or Part I A, 
or have passed Part III, Section I of the Theological Tripos. Those who 
have obtained a First or Second Class in all parts of the Certificate of 
Proficiency in Christian Theology. 
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From New Testament I and II: 

Those who have obtained a First or Second Class in Part II or Part I A, 
or have passed Part III, Section 2, of the Theological Tripos. Those who 
have obtained a First or Second Class in all parts of the Certificate of 
Proficiency in Christian Theology and have taken Greek in at least two 
parts. 

From Church History I and II: 

Those who have passed Part III, Section 3 of the Theological Tripos. 
From Church History up to a.d. 461: 

Those who have obtained a First or Second Class in Part II or Part lA 
of the Theological Tripos provided they have taken Paper 4(a) or (6) of 
Part II. 

From Christian Ethics: 

Those who have passed Part III, Section 5 of the Theological Tripos. 

Short Cambridge Ordination Course 

Certain candidates who are exempt from Old Testament I and II, 
New Testament I and II and from General Church History to 
A.D. 461 wish to sit for the remaining papers in one academical year. 
For such candidates a paper in Doctrine II is set in June for 
those who have chosen to omit this paper in the previous March. 

Admission to the examination 

The papers may be taken in two or three groups according to the 
above syllabus, provided that at least two papers are taken on each 
occasion. 

Applications for admission to papers in either Part of the examina¬ 
tion must be made to the Secretary through the Principal of the 
candidate's Theological College and should be sent in the first fort¬ 
night of the Lent or Easter Term^ stating the subjects which the 
candidate wishes to take. Forms of application may be had from 
the Secretary. 

Fees 

When the examination is taken in two Parts the admission fee is 
£2. 2s, for each Part. When the candidate is exempt from not less 
than four papers, the admission fee is reduced to £1. U. for each 
Part. When the examination is taken in three Parts, the appropriate 
or reduced fee is payable in three equal instalments. The fee for 
sitting for a referred paper is 10s. 6</. Fees should be sent to the 
Secretary with applications for admission. Cheques should be made 
payable to the University Ordination Course. 
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Publication of the list of successful candidates 

After each examination a list is published in the Cambridge 
University Reporter of those candidates who have completed the 
whole course. 


APPENDIX A 
RIDLEY HALL 

Ridley Hall is a Theological College, founded in 1879 for the pre¬ 
paration of graduate candidates for Holy Orders in the Church of 
England. It is situated in Sidgwick Avenue. 

Staff 

Principal: Rev, C. W. J. Bowles, m.a. (Emmanuel and Jesus). 
Chaplain: Rev. W. L. R. Watson, m.a. (Clare). 

Tutors: Rev. B. S. Mackay, m.a. (Trinity); Rev. C. J. V. Drummond, 
M.A. (Oxford). 

Admission 

Application for admission should be made to the Principal. 
Course of instruction 

The normal course is two years of four terms each. The year 
begins with the Long Vacation Term which runs from the be¬ 
ginning of July until the second week in August. Students are 
prepared for the General Ordination Examination and the Cambridge 
Ordination Course, and the course of training includes instruction 
in pastoral work, preaching, and elocution as well as in the 
devotional life and the conduct of public worship. Special arrange¬ 
ments are made for students who read for the Theological Tripos. 

Rooms 

Fifty men can be accommodated in the buildings. For one year 
each student normally has a bed-sitting room and for the other a set 
of two rooms. 

Fees 

The fee, payable in advance, is £66 for each of the Michaelmas, 
Lent, and Easter Terms. This covers tuition, rooms (with necessary 
furniture), breakfast, dinner, commons, gas fire (in the two winter 
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terms), and electric light. One course for lunch is also provided by 
the college kitchen. For the Long Vacation Term of six weeks (an 
integral part of the course) the fee is £52. 

Bursaries 

A few bursaries are awarded and there is also a Students’ Fund 
from which small grants are made to students who are unable to pay 
the fees without such assistance. 

Associates 

Bachelors of Arts and undergraduates are admitted as Associates. 
Besides dining in hall once a term. Associates are invited to Chapel 
and to a terminal meeting. 

Further information will be given on application to the Principal. 

WESTCOTT HOUSE 

Westcott House was founded in 1881. Its premises are in Jesus Lane 
and accommodate forty members. 

Members must ordinarily be graduates of a University and must 
have been accepted for training by the Central Advisory Council for 
Training for the Ministry. A limited number of undergraduates are 
accepted as Associates in order that they may receive help in de¬ 
votional life. 

Staff 

Principal: Rev. Canon K. M. Carey, m.a. (Trinity Hall). 

Vice-Principal: Rev. J. S. Habgood, m.a. ph.d. (King’s). 

Chaplain: Rev. N. H. Todd, m.a. (Fitzwilliam House). 

Admission 

Applications from those desiring to become members or Associates 
should be made to the Principal at least eighteen months before the 
term in which the applicant desires to be admitted. 

Course of instruction 

The average length of the course is of eight terms. Lectures follow 
thesyUabuslaid down by the Central Advisory Council for the exami¬ 
nation of Ordination Candidates and include the following subjects * 
(a) Holy Scripture (history and theology); (b) Christian Doctrine 
With reference to the teaching of the Church of England; (c) Prin¬ 
ciples of Christian worship with reference to the Book of Common 
Prayer; {d) Outlines of Church History including the history of the 
Church of England; (e) Christian Morals. Members are also pre¬ 
pared for the Cambridge Ordination Course. Instruction is also 
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given in Pastoral Theology and in Elocution, and members have 
opportunity for taking services and giving addresses in churches and 
mission halls in neighbouring parishes. 

Annual expenses 

The fee is £53 a term in the Michaelmas, Lent, and Easter Terms; 
in the Long Vacation it is £41. These fees cover all expenses except 
laundry and tea (which men provide in their own rooms); members 
also pay a subscription of 10^. a term for games, library, common 
room, etc. The total cost of a full year may be estimated at about 
£300-£325. 


APPENDIX B 

STUDENTSHIPS AND GRANTS 

The Wordsworth Studentships (about £40). Candidates, who must 
before the date of the election have taken honours in some Tripos, 
are required to present to the Electors: (1) a certificate of good 
conduct signed by their Tutors; (2) a declaration in writing of their 
intention to take Holy Orders in the Church of England; (3) a written 
undertaking to keep residence at Cambridge for one year from the date 
of election, and to study for such Part, or Section of a Part, of the 
Theological Tripos as the Electors shall determine. Preference is 
given to candidates who have been educated for two years at Harrow 
School or at Winchester College. The Electors are those of the 
four Divinity Professors who are in Holy Orders and the election 
takes place each year after the publication of the Tripos class-lists. 
Candidates should send their applications to the Regius Professor 
of Divinity at the Divinity School, not later than 1 June.‘ 

The Steel Studentships (£30-£60 a year). Candidates must be at 
least twenty-one years of age, and must (generally speaking) have 
taken the B.A. Degree with honours. Those will be selected who are 
in the judgement of the Trustees the best fitted to enter at once on a 
course of preparation for Holy Orders at the University, and likely 
to be devoted and useful in parochial or missionary work. 

Candidates must send with their applications testimonials^ from 
their Tutor and the Dean of their College, together with a statement 
that their continuance in residence would have the approval of the 

‘ Candidates for the Steel Studentships and for the Exhibitions awarded 
from the Graduates* Ordination Fund may send in one set of testimonials, etc. 

for both. 
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College. They must also state what course of study they propose to 
follow. Each student will be under the direction of the Regius 
Professor of Divinity (or such other person as he and the other 
Trustees may appoint), who will prescribe the student’s course of 
study and place him under the superintendence of one of the paro¬ 
chial clergy of Cambridge or the neighbourhood for instruction in 
parochial work. The course will be for one or two years, as the 
Trustees decide in each particular case. The present Trustees are 
the Regius and Ely Professors of Divinity. The election takes 
place each year after the publication of the Tripos class-lists. 
Candidates should send their applications to the Regius Professor 
of Divinity at the Divinity School not later than 1 June.* 
Exhibitions are awarded from the Cambridge Graduates Ordination 
Candidates' Fund to graduates of the University who are preparing 
for Ordination and are taking the Cambridge Ordination Course. 
Candidates should send their applications to the Regius Professor 
of Divinity not later than 1 June.* 

Candidates may obtain advice about other possible sources of 
financial assistance from the handbook Training for the Ministry 
or from the Secretary of the Central Advisory Council of Training 
for the Ministry, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


APPENDIX C 

St Edmund's House was founded in 1896 by Henry FitzAIan- 
Howard, fifteenth Duke of Norfolk, primarily for Roman Catholic 
students who have received or intend to receive Holy Orders. They 
must be candidates for a Tripos or Research Students. 

Rector: Rev. R. CoRBOY, M.A., Christ’s. 

Admission. Applications for admission should be made to the 
Rector. 

Course of instruction. For teaching the students depend on Uni¬ 
versity lectures and College tuition. 

Fees. An inclusive charge of £50 a term is made for board and 
lodging. Each student must also join a College or Fitzwilliam 
House and bear the expenses entailed thereby. 

Scholarships. Buckenham Scholarships of £50 (post-graduate) are 
available on the results of the Tripos. 

' Candidates for the Steel Studentships and for the Exhibitions awarded 
from the Graduates' Ordination Fund may send in one set of testimonials, etc. 
for both. 
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Westminster College is the theological college of the Presbyterian 
Church of England. It provides a full course of theological training, 
extending over three academical years (nine terms) for candidates for 
the ministry of that Church. Other students of theology may be 
admitted, either for the whole course or for shorter periods. De¬ 
tailed information about the conditions of admission may be 
obtained from the Principal. Applicants must be graduates of a 
recognized University. 

Principal: Rev. R. D. Whitehorn, m.a., Trinity. 

Professors: Systematic Theology: Rev. H.H. Farmer, m.a., Peterhouse. 
Church History: The Principal. Old Testament: Rev. A. G. MacLeod, 
M.A., Fitzwilliam House. New Testament: Rev. J. Y. Campbell, hon. 
M.A., Christ’s. 

Librarian : Rev. J. Y. Campbell. 

Honorary Bursar: Mr F. Miller. 

Fees. For students of the Presbyterian Church of England, £150 
a year; for others, £200 a year. These fees cover tuition in the 
College, rooms, and meals (breakfast, luncheon, and dinner). 

Scholarships. Apart from various awards confined to students of 
the Presbyterian Church of England there are Lewis and Gibson 
Scholarships which are open to students for the ministry of any 
Presbyterian Church. Full information about these may be had on 
application to the Secretary to the Electors, Westminster College. 


Cheshunt College was founded in 1768 as a Theological College for 
the training of ministers for any of the Protestant evangelical 
Churches, but primarily for those of the Congregational order. It 
is controlled by a board of Governors appointed by the University 
of Cambridge, the Congregational Union, the London Missionary 
Society, and other bodies. The present buildings in Bateman Street 
were erected in 1913-14 and, with an annexe in Brookside, have 
residential accommodation for twenty-eight students. Other 
students can be accommodated in lodgings. Women are admitted 
as associate members. 

Men students are required to be members of the University and, 
unless on admission they are graduates of someapproved University, 
they are required to read for a Cambridge de^ee. The basic course 
after graduation covers two years of theological training. This is 
given partly in the College and partly in Westminster College, and 
also through attendance at University lectures. Some of this time 
is spent in practical work in a Church or Mission or in a school. 
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President: A. Victor Murray, mjv., b.d., St John’s (Emeritus 
Professor of Education, University of Hull). 

Tutors: Rev. R. J. Hall, b.a., Queens’, b.d. (Lond.); Rev. P. R. Ack- 
ROYD, M.A., PH.D., Trinity. 

Chairman of Governors: E. Cunningham, m.a., St John’s. 

Admission. All applications for admission should be made to 
the President from whom further information may be obtained 
regarding fees, conditions of entry, etc. 

Bursaries. To suitable candidates bursaries are available, varying 
in amount according to endowments and according to the student’s 
need, and are tenable throughout the (College course. The Gill 
Scholarship is awarded by the London Missionary Society to a 
student intending to serve overseas. 

Scholarships. The Mather Scholarship for Hebrew and the Mather 
Scholarship for Theology are awarded annually on the results of 
the Tripos. The Fletcher of Madeley Open Research Scholarship is 
offered every third year for two years. 

Wesley House is a Theological College for the training of accepted 
candidates for the ministry of the Methodist Church. All students of 
the College become members of the University and read for a degree. 

Principal, and Lecturer in New Testament: Rev. W. F. Flemington, b.d., 
Jesus College. 

Tutor, and Lecturer in Systematic and Pastoral Theology: Rev. P. S. 
Watson, b.d., Fitzwilliam House. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 

CIVIL SERVICES 

The Civil Service as a career has long been attractive to Cambridge 
graduates. This chapter deals with methods of recruitment to those 
branches of the various Government Services, home and overseas, 
which are most likely to be of interest. For almost all of them both 
men and women are eligible, though certain Services in the Colonies 
are open only to men. 

Recruitment for the various branches of the Home Civil Service 
and for the Foreign Service is conducted by the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 1. This group is dealt with 
first. 

A summary follows of the methods of recruitment to the principal 
Services. It must, however, be stressed that regulations are liable to 
alteration at comparatively short notice. Announcements of changes 
appear in the leading newspapers in the form of advertisements by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, who also keep the University 
Appointments Board promptly informed. Candidates should con¬ 
sult the Secretary of the Board as early as possible. 

HOME CIVIL SERVICE 

Administrative Class 

Open competitions take place annually by Methods I and II, less 
than one half, but not less than one quarter of vacancies being filled 
by the latter. No candidate may compete more than twice, but 
competing under both Methods I and II in the same year counts as 
one attempt. 

For Method I, the closing date for applications is usually 28 Febru¬ 
ary of the year in which the competition is held. Method I is 
primarily by competitive examination. It involves three compulsory 
papers carrying 100 marks each (Essay, English, Present Day), 
a choice amongst a wide range of Optional Subjects to a total of 
700 marks (the range covers the principal Tripos courses); and an 
interview carrying a maximum of 300 marks. The written examina- 
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tion begins early in July and, owing to the large number of Optional 
Subjects, extends over some fifteen days. The results are published 
early in September. 

For Method II the closing date for applications is usually 30 
November of the year previous to that in which the competition is 
held. This Method involves a written qualifying examination (two 
papers in English, two General papers, and a test of General 
Intelligence); for candidates who pass the qualifying examination 
there follows a series of tests of personal qualities at a Civil Service 
Selection Board over a period of two days, followed two or three 
weeks later by an interview before a Final Selection Board. The 
qualifying examination is held early in January. Candidates must 
have completed or be about to complete a full course for an Honours 
degree at a recognized University, obtaining at least Second Class 
Honours in their final examination. The regulations require 
candidates to be British subjects and also to satisfy certain 
further conditions of birth and nationality. Successful can¬ 
didates must also satisfy the Commissioners as to their health 
and character. The final results appear in May. 

All candidates are required to be at least 20^ years of age and under 
24 on I August of the year of the competition but they may deduct 
from their age the duration of their service in the Forces. 

Candidates due for National Service may have their calling-up 
suspended in order to sit for the competition and, if successful, will 
have a vacancy kept for them until released from service. 

Successful candidates for the Administrative Class may be posted 
as Assistant Principals to the Headquarters office of any Govern¬ 
ment Department; the great majority will be employed in London. 
A few posts are also recruited through this competition, as vacancies 
occur, and in the Northern Ireland Civil Service and House of 
Commons Clerkships. Vacancies in the Statistician Class are filled 
by open Competitive Examination concurrently with Method I for 
the Administrative Class. 

Special Departmental Class 

An open competition for this class takes place simultaneously 
with that for the Administrative Class by both Methods I and II, 
under regulations which are closely similar but with the following 
differences. For Method I, candidates are required to offer Optional 
Subjects to a total of 500 marks only. For Method II, candidates 
are required to have taken or be taking by 1 September a degree. 
There is a separate Interview Board for each class. 
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The majority of the staff employed in this class are posted outside 
London. A large proportion of the vacancies usually is for the Tax 
Inspectorate of the Inland Revenue Department and there is a 
number for the Cadet Grade in the Departmental Class of the 
Ministry of Labour, together with a few each as Probationary 
Assistant Postal Controllers in the Post Office and as Research 
Assistants in the Joint Intelligence Bureau, Ministry of Defence. 

Executive Class 

A proportion of vacancies in this class is offered for University 
graduates annually by Method I only, on an identical syllabus with 
that for the Special Departmental Class above, but with separate 
interviews. Candidates by Method I can thus compete simultan¬ 
eously for the Administrative, Special Departmental and Executive 
Classes, if they so wish. 

Successful candidates for the Executive Qass may be distributed 
over a wide variety of Government Departments, mostly at home 
but including a small number in Branch B of the Foreign Service. 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

An open competitive examination is held concurrently with that for 
the Home Civil Services, but by Method II only, applications being 
accordingly due in by the end of November of the previous year. 
Regulations vary from those for the Administrative Class of the 
Home Civil Service in two respects; the conditions of birth and 
nationality are stricter and there is a qualifying oral test in a foreign 
language, which may, however, be excused in the case of a candidate 
who satisfies the Commissioners that he possesses adequate ability 
to speak a modem language. 

SCIENTIFIC aVIL SERVICE 

The Scientific Civil Service covers many Departments of State and 
is responsible for carrying out research and development work 
essential to the well-being of the community in practically every 
field of pure and applied science. The Experimental Establishments 
in which members of the Service are employed number over one 
hundred and are controlled by the different Departments of State 
concerned, e.g. the various Ministries, the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and, for defence requirements, the Admiralty 
and Ministry of Supply. 
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The staff of the Service is composed of the three classes of Scientific 
Officer, Experimental Officer, and Assistant (Scientific), which 
between them provide the teams necessary for the proper discharge 
of the responsibilities of the Service. Of these the Scientific Officer 
Class, calling for a minimum qualification of a Second Class Honours 
Degree, is the senior and the one most likely to attract the University 
graduate, carrying as it does in its higher ranks responsibility for 
directing as well as for initiating the work of the Service. 

The majority of vacancies are for physical scientists and engineers, 
but there is an increasing number of opportunities for mathematicians. 
The biological scientist is also wanted, but in smaller numbers. 

The lower age limits are twenty-one for entry as Scientific Officer 
and twenty-six for those with appropriate postgraduate experience 
entering as Senior Scientific Officers. 

There are two methods of entry into the Service. The first is by 
open competition, candidates being judged on an interview and on 
their general record. There is no examination. Applications for 
entry by this method may be made at any time to the Civil Service 
Commission. The second method is by direct application to a 
specific establishment. Appointments made by this method are un¬ 
established, but opportunities to apply for establishment are generally 
granted after one year’s service. The conditions of employment and 
salary scales are identical in both cases. Candidates who have not 
yet proceeded to a degree cannot expect to be declared successful in 
their applications until their final examination results are available. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 

Other appointments ordinarily made through the Civil Service 
Commission include appointments to the staff of the Public Record 
Office; Assistantships in the British Museum, South Kensington 
Museum, Victoria and Albert Museum, and the National Art 
Galleries; Factory Inspectorships; posts in the Patent Office, 
Geological Survey; posts with Government Communications Head¬ 
quarters (a department of the Foreign Office); and as Economists 
in Government Departments. 

OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE 

Of Services recruited otherwise than through the Civil Service 
Commission, the largest is the Oversea Civil Service. 

The Colonial Office recruits annually through the Director of 
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Recruitment (Oversea Civil Service), Sanctuary Buildings, Great 
Smith Street, S.W. 1, for the various branches of the Oversea Civil 
Service, of which those of chief interest to Cambridge graduates are 
the Administrative, Education, Police, Customs, Audit, Legal, Agri¬ 
cultural and Veterinary, Engineering, Survey, Statistical, and Social 
Welfare. Many of these posts are open only to men, but women are 
eligible for some. The majority of the posts occur in East and West 
Africa but in most years there are vacancies in Malaya and Hong 
Kong and occasionally posts elsewhere in the Colonies. 

Selection is made after interview, with reference to the candidate’s 
record, character, and personal fitness; there is no written examina¬ 
tion. For several branches of the Service, probationers selected by 
the Colonial Office return to Cambridge or attend post-graduate 
courses elsewhere, during which they receive an allowance for 
maintenance, before proceeding to take up their posts overseas. 

Applications should reach the Director of Recruitment in writing 
by 30 April. Candidates should normally be between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty on taking up their duties overseas, if selrcted, 
but there are from time to time vacancies for which older candidates 
can be considered. 

Copies of regulations and information about all the foregoing 
Services may be obtained from the Secretaries of the University 
Appointments Board, and prospective candidates are advised to con¬ 
sult the Secretaries as early as possible about current methods of 
recruitment for any Service in which they may be interested. Men 
should ask to see the Secretary of the Appointments Board or, for 
services req uir ing technical or scientific qualifications, Mr W. N. C. 
van Grutten or Dr A. D. I. Nicol, both at the office of the University 
Appointments Board. Women should apply to Mrs Baxter, Univer¬ 
sity Women’s Appointments Board. 
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MILITARY AND AIR TRAINING 

THE UNIVERSITY OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 

Commandant: Lt. Colonel P. R. Bektly, m.a.. Royal Artillery. 
Headquarters: The Rifle Range, Grange Road, Cambridge (Tel. 4995). 
Mess: Quayside, Bridge Street, Cambridge (Tel. 58446). 

Introduction 

The Corps was originally formed in 1804, and is the only con¬ 
tingent of the University Officers Training Corps with battle honours. 
These were awarded as the result of service in the South African War. 

Organization 

The Corps is divided into 6 wings: Royal Armoured Corps, Royal 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, Royal Corps of Signals, Infantry (under¬ 
graduates join the wing which is most suitable to their individual 
needs), and a Women’s Royal Army Corps wing for women under¬ 
graduates. 

Staff 

The Commandant, Adjutant, and WRAC officer are regular 
officers. The Wing Commanders are either senior members of the 
University who hold Territorial Commissions, or senior under¬ 
graduates who have completed their National Service. 

There is also a senior Warrant Officer in each wing. These Warrant 
Officers are all highly skilled and experienced personnel who can 
give excellent instruction in all matters connected with their re¬ 
spective arms. 

Many members of the permanent staff and attached officers have 
seen recent service in Korea, Malaya, etc., and are therefore 
absolutely up to date. 

Undergraduates for whom the Corps caters 

(a) Those whose National Service has been deferred. These under¬ 
graduates will, provided they complete their basic training, pass a 
Certificate ‘B’ Examination and a War Office Selection Board, be 
posted direct to an Officer Cadet School on call-up for National 
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Service, and be exempt from the first six weeks of basic training of 
the Officer Cadet School course. The result of this scheme is to 
enable those who are successful to obtain their commissions much 
more quickly than the man who has had no University OTC qualifi¬ 
cations or service. The former will indeed have the very great ad¬ 
vantage of being commissioned during almost the entire period of 
his National Service, whereas the latter may well miss the chance of 
getting a commission. 

(b) Those who have completed their National Service. These fall 
into two classes, those who were commissioned and those who were 
not. The former may be attached to the Corps (if the Commandant 
agrees) and this has the great advantage of enabling them to do all 
or part of their obligatory ‘out of camp’ training with the Corps 
during term time, thereby leaving the vacations free for work, 
travel, etc. 

Those who did not get their commissions during National Service, 
may be enrolled in the Corps, and the Corps will then arrange all 
their training, both ‘in camp’ and ‘out of camp’. 

The effect of this is that undergraduates are able to avoid the great 
inconvenience of being called up at times which interfere with their 
work and other activities. 

An undergraduate who has completed his National Service in an 
Arm or Service not represented in the Corps may usually serve in the 
Corps in any of the wings which appeals to him. 

(c) Candidates for Regular Commissions. In accordance with 
current War Office instructions these should join the Corps at the 
earliest opportunity, whether or not they have done their National 
Service. They can thereby take full advantage of the University 
entry scheme. 

(d) Candidates for Territorial Commissions. There are normally a 
small number of these in the University, and the Corps can give 
them great assistance in obtaining commissions in Regiments which 
they particularly wish to join. This particularly applies to those who 
did not get commissions during their National Service. 

(e) Women undergraduates. Women may serve for two, three, or 
four years, and the object of the Wing is to enable them to reach the 
standard required to hold a commission in the Territorial or the 
Regular Army. Territorial officers would be posted to a unit near 
their civilian employment. Regular officers could either make the 
army their career or serve for a period from two to eight years. 
Opportunities for overseas travel are numerous and specialist 
qualifications would be used to the full. Service as a WRAC officer 
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is recognized as useful preliminary training in many professions, 
including the field of social service. 

Times of training 

In order to avoid clashing with undergraduates’ work or sport 
training times are arranged to suit individuals. These times may 
normally be arranged during the following hours: 

Mondays to Fridays inclusive 9.30 a.m.-l2.30 p.m. 

2.00 p.m.- 5.00 p.m. 
Sundays 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m. 

2.30 p.m.- 4.30 p.m. 

There are also evening lectures, etc. (at which attendance is volun¬ 
tary) from 8.30 to 10 p.m. on one or two evenings a week. Civilian 
clothes are worn for all training, except certain special occasions. 
Overalls may be drawn to protect clothing. Live firing exercises are 
carried out by all male wings several times a year. All training is 
confined to practical matters. 

Pay 

All parades are paid for at normal T.A. rates. Full particulars of 
these can be obtained from the Headquarters, but in general an 
undergraduate who puts in reasonable attendances will draw 
annually £25-£30. 

Commitments 

These vary slightly with the category of undergraduate, but in 
general the minimum annual commitment is 30 hourly parades and 
15 days in camp (normally in the Long Vacation) with a Regular 
Army unit. 

Members are not liable to be called up on mobilization. 

Members are automatically discharged from the Corps when they 
go down from the University. 

Full information can be obtained at the Corps Headquarters at 
any time during normal office hours. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AIR SQUADRON 

Commanding Officer: Wing-Commander J. H. F. Ford, d.f.c., m.a., 

St John’s College. 

Headquarters and Mess: 2, Chaucer Road, Cambridge (Tel. 56942/3). 

The Air Squadron was founded in 1925 by the Air Ministry with 
the active assistance of the University authorities, and it is staffed by 
regular officers of the Royal Air Force. 
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The Air Squadron, in which members train during some of their 
spare time while following their University careers, forms part of the 
Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve, a voluntary organization which 
forms part of the R.A.F. Reserve. An undergraduate joining the 
Squadron is required to become a member of the R.A.F.V.R. 

The main object of the Air Squadron is to promote a serious 
interest in flying and its allied subjects. It aims especially at in¬ 
structing those who, by their characteristics or future profession, 
are likely to exert a useful influence on the national and imperial 
development of aviation, including those who intend to take up 
aeronautics professionally, and those who are considering taking 
commissions in the Royal Air Force or its auxiliaries. 

Flying instruction is given at Cambridge Airport, some miles 
from Cambridge. Members are required to fly at least one period 
a week during term, either in the afternoon or in the morning. In 
addition, intensive flying is carried out during the fortnight’s camp 
which is held at a selected R.A.F. Station in the Long Vacation, and 
night flying training is carried out in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms 
by those pupils who have reached the necessary standard of training. 


Membership 

Membership is granted by selection and medical examination to 
members of the University who have parental and tutorial permission 
to join. The Squadron now comprises three sections, concerned with 
pilots, navigators, and fighter controllers respectively. The number 
of members is limited to 100 pilots, 24 navigators, and 25 controllers. 

There is no waiting list for membership in the ordinary sense. 
Applicants are either accepted or rejected, and only sufficient ac¬ 
ceptances are made to fiU vacancies in view. Acceptance for 
membership is dependent solely upon the view the selection com¬ 
mittee takes of the relative prospects of applicants turning the traimng 
provided to good account in the national interest. The objects of the 
selection committee are to safeguard pubUc expenditure and the 
integrity of the Squadron. Membership, including membership ol 
the R.A.F.V.R., may be terminated at any time by the member 

himself, his Tutor, or the Commanding Officer. 

Selected members who have not completed National Service are 
attested in the R.A.F.V.R. and given the status of officer radets. 
On being caUed up at the end of their University course ‘wy ™ > 
if declared to be Uable for National Service by the Munsbyof Uboiu, 
and subject to the Commanding Officer’s recommendation be 
commissioned as Pilot Officers and continue their flymg trammg up 
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to pilot or navigator ‘wings' standard. Fighter controller members 
will normally be expected to undertake National Service in the 
Fighter Control branch- 

Candidates who have completed National Senice are. if they 
were commissioned (whether in the R.A.F. or not), appointed to the 
R..\.F.V.R- as Pilot Officers. Candidates w ho were not commissioned 
during their National Serv ice are attested with the status of Officer 
cadets. .All e.x-Service pilots are commissioned in the R-.\.F.\’.R. 

Members who are taking a degree in a technical subject may, if 
they so wish, be earmarked for commissions in the Techmcal instead 
of the G.D. Branch on being called up. In conformity with the policv- 
of teaching Technical Officers of the R.A-F. to fly. they will be given 
the ganv full flving training as other members during their time at 
the Universitv-. 

Applkaiion for memt^rship should be made to the Secreiarv’, 
Cambridge Universitv' .Air Squadron, 2 (Thaucer Road, (Cambridge. 

Period of serrice in the R..A.F.\’Jl. 

The minimum period of service in the R..A.F.N .R. for members 
of the Universitv' .Air Squadron is as under: 

For those who have not had previous miiitan- sen ice. Five v ears, 
or until the date on which they are enlisted under the provisions of 
the National Service Acts, if earlier. 

For those who have had previous military service. The period of 
residence at the Universiiv’ or the balance of their part-time National 
Service, whichever is the longer. 

Training and emoluments 

Fhing members normally fly once or twice a week during term 
tim e and are e.xpected to attend a camp at a Rovnl .Air Force aimeld 
away from Cambridge. This camp normally takes place during the 
Long Vacation and lasts for fifteen davs. 

Lectures are given in the evenings on one evening a week during 
term. 

Flving members receive from £32 to £35 tax-free bountv' lor each 
year's training fully completed, and in addition receive allowances 
for all time spent in training. The retaining fee for controller 
members is somewhat less and depends upon individual experierKe. 
proflciencv, and status. 

Pennanent careers in the R^AJ^. 

Graduates of the University are eligible for recommendation by 
the Military Education Committee for appointment to permanent 
commissions in the Ro>'al .Air Force. 
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Candidates for permanent commissions may apply to the Secretary 
of the University Appointments Board at any time after the comple¬ 
tion of their first year of residence for provisional selection. They will 
be interviewed by the Military Education Committee if recom¬ 
mended by the Appointments Board. 

Service with the Cambridge University Air Squadron, although 
desirable, is not a pre-requisite; candidates who are provisionally 
accepted by the Royal Air Force Selection Board before the com¬ 
pletion of the University course are expected to join the Air Squadron 
for the remainder of their period at the University. 

Commissions are offer^ in the following branches: General 
Duties (Flying), Technical, Equipment, Education, and Secretarial 
branches, and in the Royal Air Force Regiment. 

Qualifications for permanent commissions in the Royal Air Force 

All candidates must be British subjects. A candidate who 
possesses foreign as well as British nationality, or either of whose 
parents is not (or was not at the time of his or her death) a British 
subject may, at the discretion of the Air Council, be regarded as 
ineligible for entry. 

No candidate is eligible for recommendation unless: 

(a) he will have attained the age of twenty and, normally, will 
not have reached his twenty-ninth birthday on 1 June of the year in 
which he would be appointed to a permanent commission; 

(b) he attains a standard satisfactory to the Air Ministry in a course 
of academic study. For branches other than the Technical Branch 
the standard expected is normally an Honours Degree, irrespective 
of the Faculty in which taken. For the Technical Branch, candidates 
should normally possess an Honours Degree which must include as 
a main subject one of the following: engineering, physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, metallurgy. 

Appointment, training, and ante-dates of seniority 

Successful candidates are commissioned initially in the rank of 
Pilot Officer. Those commissioned in the General Duties and Tech¬ 
nical Branches are given any flying training which they may require 
after entry into regular service, and officers of all branches undergo 
special training to fit them for the full duties of the branch to which 

they belong. 

Ante-dates of seniority are granted to University entran^ to 
compensate for the longer period of training involved in qualifica- 
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tion for a University degree in relation to other entrants and to 
ensure accelerated promotion. These ante-dates are: 

(a) 15 months for an Ordinary or Third Class Honours Degree. 

(b) 21 months for a First or Second Class Honours Degree. 

(c) Further ante-dates may be given at the discretion of the Air 
Ministry for previous commissioned service whether in the R.A.F. 
or not. 

Method of application 

A form of application is obtainable from the University Appoint¬ 
ments Board and should be completed by each applicant and 
submitted to the Secretary of that Board. Those who after interview 
or inquiry are considered suitable will be invited to appear before 
the Military Education Committee which, if it considers them suit¬ 
able for interview by the Royal Air Force Selection Board, will 
forward their names to the Under-Secretary of State for Air. The 
registration fee is one guinea. 

If a candidate is provisionally accepted before he qualifies for his 
de^ee, he will be offered definite conditions of service and seniority. 
Either the Air Ministry or the candidate may decline to complete the 
acceptance at any time up to the ultimate date of commissioning. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

The formal connexion of the University with the training of 
teachers dates from 1877. A Training College for Schoolmasters 
established in 1891 was converted in 1939 into a University Depart¬ 
ment of Education under the control of an Education Syndicate. 
In 1949 the Cambridge Training College for Women (founded in 
1885) became, as Hughes Hall, a Recognized Institution for 
Women in the University, and its teaching resources were merged 
with those of the Department of Education which is now responsible 
for the training of graduates, both men and women, who wish to 
enter the teaching profession. In 1949 the new Area Training 
Organization, the Cambridge Institute of Education, was inaugurated 
with the primary object of furthering the training of teachers in the 
Eastern Region. Under the Institute’s Scheme of Government the 
Department has become a corporate member, and students of the 
Department are registered as Institute students. The Institute is 
responsible for the assessment and examination of students in the 
Department. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The Department is under the direction of the Professor of Education, 
and the teaching staff includes, besides the Professor, the Reader in 
Educational Psychology, University and Departmental Lecturers, 
and visiting lecturers. 

Professor of Education: G. R. Owsr, Lirr.D. 

Director of Women Students: Miss M. A. WaEMAN, m.a. 

Secretary: A. G. Hunt, m.a. 

COURSE OF STUDY 

The course, which extends over one academical year, is both 
theoretical and practical, and includes lectures on Elementary 
Psychology, Health Education, the Aims and Orgam^tion of Educa¬ 
tion, the History of Education, and on the Teaching of bp^ia 
Subjects, as well as discussions and supervision classes, periodiwl 
essays, laboratory work on psychological tests, and training invoice 
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Production, Play Production, and Musical Appreciation. Teaching 
practice under supervision is arranged during which the practical 
test is taken for the Certificate in Education awarded by the Institute. 
At the end of the course all students take the written examination 
for the Certificate. Students certified as having satisfactorily com¬ 
pleted the course are recognized by the Ministry of Education as 
qualified teachers. 

CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION 

The course is open to graduates of Cambridge and of other 
Universities. 

Men. Graduates of Universities other than Cambridge are re¬ 
quired to join a Cambridge College or Fitzwilliam House, and 
provisional arrangements for this should be made before a formal 
application for admission to the Department is submitted. All 
correspondence about admission should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Department at 17, Brookside, Cambridge. 

Women. All women students admitted to the Department must 
become members of Hughes Hall (see Chapter II), and the majority 
will reside there. Applications for admission, therefore, and all other 
correspondence should be addressed to The Principal, at Hughes 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Applications on the prescribed form should be submitted on, or 
as soon as possible after, I October in the year preceding that in 
which admission is desired. Applicants selected for admission will 
be offered a vacancy in due course, and the acceptance of this offer 
must be accompanied by the prescribed registration fee (£1). A birth 
certificate must be supplied later at the request of the Department. 
The offer of a vacancy is conditional on the subsequent production 
of a Certificate stating that the applicant is physically fit to enter the 
teaching profession: the medical examination for this purpose will 
be arranged free of cost by the Local Education Authority of the 
area in which the candidate lives, and forms together with instruc¬ 
tions will be supplied by the Department at the appropriate time. 
The Department will require a report on an X-ray examination of 
the chest conducted not more than 12 months before the beginning 
of the course. 

Students, who during their degree course have held State Scholar¬ 
ships (including Supplemental awards), are themselves responsible 
for applying, through their College Tutors, for the renewal of their 
award for the training year, and for informing this Department if 
their application is suc(^sful. 
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All other students, unless desiring to bear the costs of the course 
privately, may apply to the Department for a grant from the Ministry 
of Education, under the Training of Teachers Grant Regulations, 
towards their tuition and maintenance expenses, provided that they 
are British subjects ordinarily resident in England or Wales; these 
students are then known as ‘recognized’ students. 

Costs of the course 

For ‘Recognized’ Students, the Ministry of Education pays direct 
to the Department the amount normally of all fees for the course and 
Examination, and approved charges made by the Colleges (e.g. Uni¬ 
versity Capitation Tax, half College Dues, etc.) up to a maximum 
of £30. In addition, the Ministry will pay a maintenance grant 
which will be reduced, where required, by the amount of the 
‘student’s contribution’, assessed normally on the parents’ income 
according to a scale of which details may be obtained on application 
to the Department. The maximum term-time rates of maintenance 
grant for 1956-57 are: £283 for those living in College or lodgings, 
£265 for members of Fitzwilliam House, and £182 for Day students; 
a vacation maintenance grant, the maximum of which is £25, is 
payable to students whose parents have net scale incomes of £1000 
a year or less. 

For all other students, the following fees of the Department are 
charged through the College accounts: 

Tuition fee for the course: £70 0 0 

Certificate Examination fee: £6 10 0 

Other normal University and College charges, together with Entrance 
and Matriculation fees in the case of graduates of other Universities, 
usually bring the total fees for the course (excluding maintenance) 
into the region of £110. 

DavieS'Jones Memorial Fund 

Applications for a loan from this fund may be made to the Uni¬ 
versity Treasurer through a student’s Tutor and should be supported 
by the Professor of Education. 

Residence 

Apart from requirements in connexion with the main period of 
school practice, students are required to be in residence in Cambridge 
throughout Full Term. 

The Certificate Examination in June may be held a few days 
after the end of Full Term. 
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THE DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION 
Qualifications of candidates 

Only those persons may be candidates who have received from the 
University the degree of Bachelor of Arts, having obtained honours 
in a Tripos Examination, or of Doctor of Philosophy, or Master of 
Science, or Master of Letters, and have received the Certificate in 
Education, or those persons who have satisfactorily completed 
a course of study in the Department and have received the Certificate 
in Education. 

Genera] conditions 

The exercise for the Diploma is a thesis on some topic in the 
Theory, History, or Practice of Education. The topic proposed by 
a candidate must be communicated to the Registrary for submission 
to the Education Syndicate. The candidate may submit two copies 
of his thesis, together with a fee of £9, to the Registrary at any time 
provided that two years have elapsed since the Certificate in Educa¬ 
tion was awarded. If the thesis is approved, the Vice-Chancellor 
will publish the name of the candidate as approved for the Diploma. 
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Abbott Exhibitions, 388 

Academical Dress: for undergraduates, 99: at Congregations, II0, 111 
Adams Prize, 396 

Admission to the University, 6: see also under the several Colleges and 
(for Research Students) Chapter XI 
Adult Students, see under Board of Extra-mural Studies, 8, 31,48, 94 
Adviser to Overseas Candidates for Admission, 7 
Aegrotat, 115, 116, 117 
Aeronautics: see Engineering 

Affiliated Students, 8: privileges, 9: regulations for Theological Tripos 
affecting, 359: as candidates for B.A. Degree with Honours, 118 
African students: regulations for Previous Examination, 74,87: admission 
to University, 7 

Agriculture, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 120: awards offered for 
study or research, 389: Colonial Office awards, 404 
Alexander Prize (offered by the Royal Historical Society), 404 
Allen Scholarship, 387 
Allowances, 115: of terms, 97 
Anatomy: see Natural Sciences 

Anglo-Saxon: see Archaeology and Anthropology and English 
Anthropology: see Archaeology and Anthropology 
Appointments Boards, 406,408 

Approved Certificates (for exemption from Previous Examination), 88 
Approved Foundation: see Selwyn College 

Archaeology and Anthropology, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 
148: Studentships and other awards, 389 
Archbishop Cranmer Prize, 394 

Architecture, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 163: Scholarships and 
other awards, 389 
Archives, University: 109 

Arts, Bachelors of: for regulations of examinations leading to degree of, 
see 114-364: status of B.A., 10 

Asiatic students: regulations for Previous Examination, 74, 87: admission 
to the University, 7 

Associated Electrical Industries Fellowships, 392, 399 
Astronomy: see Mathematics 

B.A. Degree, examinations leading to, 114-64: for courses of study, see 
under the various subjects, e.g. Agriculture, etc. 

Balfour Studentship, 398 
Ballot, Elsie, Scholarships, 403 
Barnes Exhibitions, 388 
Bartle Frere Exhibitions, 388 
Battie Scholarship, 391 
Bell Exhibitions, 388 
Bendall Sanskrit Exhibition, 400 
Bender Prize, 400 
Bhaonagar Medal, 400 

Biochemistry: jee Natural Sciences , j- o n aq qa 

Boards and Syndicates, 1: Board of Extra-mural Studies, 8, 31,48, >4 

Botanic Garden, 108 
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Botany: see Natural Sciences 
Broodbank Fellowships, 398 
Brooks Fund, 399 
Brotherton Sanskrit Prize, 400 

Browne Scholarship, 391: Sir William Browne’s Medals, 392 
Burney Prize, 401: Studentship, 401 
Bury, Gregg, Prize, 401 
Butler, Montagu, Prize, 392 

Carrington, Henry, and Bentham Dumont Koe Studentship, 390 

Carus Greek Testament Prize, 401 

Celtic: see Archaeology and Anthropology 

Certificates of Advanced Study in Engineering, 212 

^rtificates of Competent Knowledge in Modem Languages, 299 

Certificates of Degrees, 111 

Certificate of Diligent Study, 118 

Certificates of Post-graduate Study in Natural Science, 325 
Certificate of Proficiency, 118: in Agriculture, 120: in Architectural Studies, 
163: in Engineering Studies, 200: in English (exemption from Part III 
of Previous Examination for foreign holders of), 93: in Estate Manage¬ 
ment, 223 

Chadwick Prize, 401 
Chancellor, 2 

Chancellor’s Medals: for Classical Learning, 391: for an English poem, 
393: for English L^w, 395 

Chemical Engineering, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 174: Esso 
Studentships in, 390; Shell Chemical Engineering Studies Fund, grants 
from, 390 

Chemistry: see Natural Sciences 
Cheshunt College, 96, 420 

Choate, Joseph Hodges, Memorial Fellowship, 403 
Choral Scholarships: see under the several Colleges 
Christ’s College, 18: Scholarships, Exhibitions, Studentships, etc., 19, 57: 
see also 12-18 

Civil Service, Appointments in, 422 

Clare College, 20: Scholarships, Exhibitions, Studentships, etc., 20-1, 58: 
see also \l-\i 

Classics, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 177: Scholarships, 
Studentships, etc., 390 
Clough, R. H., Exhibitions, 52 
Coke, Dorothea, Fund, 397 
College Entrance Examination, 12 

— Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, see under the several Colleges, 
18-54; also 14-16: Scholarships, etc. subject to limitation, 16, 57-72 

— Fees and Expenses, 100: see also under the several Colleges 

— Libraries, 104 

— Ofl^ccrs, 6: see also under the several Colleges 

— Regulations, 99 
~ Teaching, 102 

CoUeg^ 6: Admission to, 6, 12, 18-55: Christ’s, 18: Clare, 20: Corpus 
Christi, 21: Downing, 23: Emmanuel, 25: Gonville and Caius, 26: 
Jesus, 28: King’s, 30: Magdalene, 32: Pembroke, 34^: Peterhouse, 35 : 
Queens’, 36: St Catharine’s, 38: St John’s. 40: Selwyn. 43: Sidney 
Sussex, 45: Trinity, 46: Trinity Hall, 49: Girton, 52: Newnham, 54 
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Colonial Office: Post-graduate Scholarships in Agriculture andAgricultural 

^cidicOj 404 

Commonwealth Fund Fellowships, 402 

Congregations: general admission, 110: ordinary, 110: procedure for 
taking degrees at, 110 

Corpus Christi College, 21: Scholarships, Exhibitions, Studentships, etc., 
22,2^,5%:seealso\l~\% h, . 

Council of the Senate, I 

Craven Fund, 391: Studentship, 390: Scholarship, 391 
Crosse Studentship, 401 

Czech (with Slovak) Language and Literature: see Modem and Medieval 
Languages 

Danish Language and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Lan¬ 
guages 

Davies Scholarship, 391 
Davies-Jones Memorial Fund, 436 
Degrade, permission to, 115 

Degrees, 110-13: entry of candidates for, 110: presentation and admission 
to, 111: certificates of degrees. 111: degrees by incorporation, 10, 111: 
in virtue of office, 10: Courses of Study and Examinations leading to 
degrees: B.A., 114: LL.B., 267: Mus.B., 312: Higher Degrees: M.A., 
111: B.D., 112: D.D., 112: LL.M., 112: LL.D., 112: Mus.M., 112: 
Mus.D., 113: Sc.D. and Litt.D., 113: M.B. and B.Chir., 365: M.Chir., 
374: M.D., 375: Ph.D., M.Sc. and M.Litt., 381: Vet.M.B., 376 
Denny, Archibald, Prize, 392 

Diplomas, 119: in Agricultural Science, 143: in Agriculture, 133: in 
Anthropology, 159: in Architecture, 169: in Classical Archaeology, 186: 
in Comparative Legal Studies, 266: in Economics, 199: in Education, 
437: in Estate Management, 231: in International Law, 266: in Mathe¬ 
matical Statistics, 273: in Numerical Analysis and Automatic Com¬ 
puting, 274: in Oriental Languages, 349: in Prehistoric Archaeology, 
160: in Slavonic Studies, 300 
Discipline, 98 

Divinity, Bachelors of, 112: Doctors of. 112: see also Theology 
Downing College, 23: Scholarships, Exhibitions, etc., 24, 59: see also 
12-18 

Drewitt Prize, 389 

Dublin (T.C.D.), Incorporation from, 10 
Duff, Gordon, Prize, 390 

Dutch Language and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Languages 

Economics and Politics, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 187: 

Scholarships and Prizes, 392 
Education, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 434 
Egyptology: see Oriental Studies 

Electricity: see Engineering, Chemical Engineering, and Mathematics 
Elmore. F. E., Studentships, 396 ... <a 

Emmanuel College, 25: Scholarships, Exhibitions, Sizarships, etc., 25, sy, 

60: see a/jo 12-18 , .. 

Engineering, Courses of Study and Elxaminations in, 200: Scholarsnips, 

Studentships, etc., 392 , .. 

English, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 215: Scholarships, 

Studentships, etc., for study and research, 393 
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Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions: see under the several Colleges, 
18-54 and 12-14: classified under subjects, 14-16: subject to limitation, 
16, 57-72 

Esso Studentships, 390 

Estate Management, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 223: Develop¬ 
ment Fund, 393 
Ethics: see Moral Sciences 
Ethnology: see Archaeology and Anthropology 
Evans Prize, 401 

Expenses: general information, 100: see also under the several Colleges 
Extra-mural Studies, exemption from Previous Examination for adult 
students recommended by Board of, 8,94: Gerald Shove Exhibition, 31: 
James Stuart Exhibition, 48, 71 

Feamsides, h. G., Research Scholarship, 396 

Fellowships, 386: Research Fellowships, 392,398-9: Commonwealth Fund 
and other Fellowships, 402-4 
Financial Board, 2 

FitzwiUiam House, 51: Scholarships, Bursaries, etc., 52 

Fitzwilliam Museum, 107 

Foreign Service Appointments, 424 

Forestry: see Estate Management 

Foster, Michael, Studentship, 399 

French Language and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Languages 

Gardiner, John Stanley, Studentship. 400 
Gardiner, Robert, Memorial Scholarships, 389 
Gatty, Oliver, Studentship, 399 
Gedge Prize, 399 

General Admission to Degrees, 110 
General Board of the Faculties, 2 

General Certificate of Education, exemption from Previous Examination, 89 
Genetics: see Natural Sciences 

Geography, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 232: Scholarships, 
etc., 393 

Geology: see Natural Sciences 

German Language and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Languages 
Gerstenberg, Arnold, Studentship, 397 
Gibson Spanish Scholarship, 397 

Girton College, 52; Scholarships, Exhibitions, Studentships, etc., 53, 72: 
see also 12-18 

Gladstone Memorial Prize, 394 
Goldsmiths' Company Scholarships, 402 

GonviUe and Caius College, 26: Scholarships, Exhibitions, Studentships, 
etc., 27, 28, 61: see also 12-18 
Graduates Ordination Candidates' Fund, 419 
Great St Mary’s Church, 108 

Greek: see Classics and Modem and Medieval Languages 

Hallam Prize, 391 
Hamilton Prize, 399 
Hare Prize, 391 
Harkness Scholarship, 399 
Harrasworth Law Scholarships. 404 
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Harness Prize, 393 
Hebrew Prize, 400 
Henry Fellowships, 402 

Higher School Certificates, exemption from Previous Examination, 90 
History, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 236: Awards for study 
and research, 394 

History of Science: see Natural Sciences 

Holy Orders, Training of Candidates for, 410: Cambridge Ordination 
Course, 410: Ridley Hall, 416: Westcott House, 417: Studentships and 
Grants for candidates for ordination, 418: St Edmund’s House, 419: 
Westminster College, 420: Cheshunt College, 420: Wesley House, 421 
Honours: see under Triposes: B.A. Degree with Honours, 117: for 
Affiliated Students, 118 
Hort Memorial Fund, 402 
Horton-Smith, Raymond, Prize, 397 
Howard, Sir Albert, Travel Exhibition, 398 

Hughes Hall (Training College for Women Teachers), 55: a Recognized 
Institution, 96 
Hulsean Prize, 401 

Humanitarian Trust Studentship, 395 
Hydraulics: see Engineering 


Imperial Chemical Industries Fellowships, 398 
Incorporation, 10: academical dress for degrees by, 111 
Institution of Civil Engineers, partial exemption from examinations for 
Associate Membership of, 214 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, Associate Membership of, 215 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, partial exemption from examinations 
for Associate Membership of, 215 

Institutions: Botanic Garden, 108: Fitzwilliam Museum, 107: College and 
other Libraries, 104-6: Museum of Classical Archaeology, 107: ot 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 107: Observatories, 108: 

Research Institute, 108: Senate-House, 108: University Church, 108: 
University Library, 103 

Irish Language and Literature, Early: see English and Archaeology ana 

Anthropology . , 

Italian Language and Literature: see Modem and Medieval I-anguages 

Jebb Scholarship, 391: Studentships, 397 

Jeremie Prizes, 401 , 

Jesus College, 28: Scholarships, Studentships, etc., 29,61,62: see also 12-18 

King, Nita, Research Scholarship, 396 o. 

King’s College, 30: Scholarships, Studentships, etc., 31, 32, 62. see also 

12-18 

Laboratories and Museums, 102, 107 
Lake, Philip, Funds, 394, 399: Prizes, 394 

Lamb, Charles, Prize, 392 , it 

Latin: see Classics and Modem and Medieval Languages 

Laurence, Sir P. M., Bequest, 391 

Law, Bachelor of, 267: Doctor of, 112: Master of, 112 , 

Law, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 259. Scholarsftips, 

Studentships, etc., 394, 404 
Le Bas Prize, 393 
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Lectures, 102: terminal list published, 102 
Letters, Doctor of. 113: Master of, 381 
Levitt ^holarship, 388 
Levy, Benn W., Studentship, 398 
Lewes, George Henry, Studentship, 405 

Libraries, 103; University Library, 103: College Libraries, 104: other 
Libraries, 104 
Lightfoot Scholarship, 394 
L<^ 9 ng Houses, 96, 97 
Logic: see Moral Sciences 
Long, George, Prizes. 395 
Long Vacation, 96 

McArthur, Ellen, Prizes. 394 
Maepherson, Alasdair Charles, Fund, 401 
Madingley Hall, 56 

Magdalene College, 32: Scholarships. Bye-Fellowships, etc., 34, 62: 
see also \2-\% 

Maitland, Frederic William, Memorial Fund, 394 
Maitland, Peregrine, Studentship, 400 
Marr Memorial Fund, 399 

Mason Hebrew Prize. 400 ... j 

Mathematics, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 270: Studentships, 

Prizes, etc., 395 
Matriculation, 7-8 
Maxwell, Clerk, Scholarship, 399 
Mayhew Prize, 396 
Mechanical Sciences Tripos, 200 

Medicine, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 365: see also under 
Natural Sciences: Studentships and Scholarships, etc., 396 
Medicine, Doctors of, 375: Bachelors of Medicine and of Surgery, 365 
Medieval Languages and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Languages 
Meek, W. A., Scholarship, 387 
Members* Prizes, 391, 393 
Metallurgy: see Natural Sciences 
Middleton, T. H.. Prize, 389 
Military and Air Training, 427 

Modem and Medieval Languages, Courses of Study and E xam i n ations in, 
276: Scholarships, StudentsUps, etc., 397 
Moir, Rex, Fund, 392: Prize, 392 . i.- 

Moral Sciences, Courses of Study and Examination in, 302: Studentship 
and Prize for, 397 

Mosley, Mary Euphrasia, Fund, 389 
Museums, 107 

Music, Degrees, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 112, 309: Scholar¬ 
ships and Prizes, 398 

Natural Sciences, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 314: Fellowships. 

Studentships, etc., 398, 404 
New Hall, 55: a Recognized Institution, 96 

Newnham College, 54: Scholarships, Exhibitions, etc., 54. 72: see also 
12-18 

Newton, Isaac, Studentship. 395 
Nicholson, R. A., Prize, 400 
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Non-Collegiate Students: see Fitzwilliam House 
Norrisian Prize, 401 

Norwegian Language and Literature; see Modern and Medieval Languages 
Observatories, 108 

Oldham, Charl^, Classical Scholarship, 391: Shakespeare Scholarship, 393 
Open Scholarships and Exhibitions, 12: see under the several Colleges, 
18-55 

Ordinary B.A. Degree, 118: for particulars of Examinations leading to it, 
see under the several subjects, 120-364 
Organ Scholarships: see under the several Colleges 
Oriental Studies, Courses and Examinations In, 327: Studentships, Scholar¬ 
ships, etc., 400. 

Oriental Studies, Institute of, 106 
Oversea Civil Service, appointments in, 425 

Overseas Candidates for Admission: Adviser to, 7: Government Depart¬ 
ments concerned with, 7: expenses for students from overseas, 100 
Oxford, incorporation from, 10 

Passingham Prize, 398 
Pathology: see Natural Sciences 

Pembroke College, 34: Scholarships, Exhibitions, Studentships, etc., 34, 
63: see also 12-18 

Peterbouse, 35: Scholarships, Exhibitions, Studentships, etc., 36, 63: ree 
also 12-18 

Pharmacology, Examination in, 373 

Phillpotts, Dame Bertha, Memorial Fund and Scholarship, 397 
Philosophy: see Moral Sciences, Classics, and Natural Sciences (Philosophy 
of Science) 

Philosophy, Doctors of, 381 
Physics: see Natural Sciences 
Physiology: see Natural Sciences 
Pinsent-Darwin Studentship, 396 
Pitt Scholarship, 391 

Polish Language and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Languages 
Porson Prize, 392: Scholarship, 391 

Portuguese Language and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Languages 
Post-graduate Studentships, 18: for particulars see Chapters II and XII 

Praelectors, 6, 111 . , i «o. 

Preliminary Examinations, 118: Archaeology and Anthropology, Ijo* 
Classics, 184: Economics, 197: English, 222: Geography, 235 : History, 
257: Mathematics, 273: Mechanical Sciences, 202: Modem and Medieval 
Languages, 295: Moral Sciences, 308: Music, 312: Natural Science, 
323: Oriental Studies, 346: Theology, 359 
Prendergast Studentship, 390 
Pretty, Gwynaeth, Research Studentship, 396 
Previous Examination, 73: also 7, 9, 12 
Previous Examination, Exemption from, 87 
Prince Consort Prize, 394 
Prior, Edward S., Prize, 390 
Procter, Jane Eliza, Visiting Fellowship, 402 
Proctors, 2, 98, 111 
Professors, 2-5 

Psychology: see Moral Sciences and Natural Sciences 
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Qualifying Examinations: Anatomy and Physiology (lor Medical and 
Surgical Degrees), 372: Chemical Engineering. 174: Law, 259, 260- 
Mechanical Sciences, 201: Veterinary Anatomy and Veterinary Physio¬ 
logy, 377 

Queens’ College, 36: Scholarships, Studentships, etc., 37, 63: see also 12- 
18 

Rayleigh Prizes, 396 

Read, Amy Mary Preston, Scholarship, 387 
Readers, 5-6 
Regent House, 1 
Registrary, 2, 7 

A. or B.A., 10: qualified for 
matnculalion, 7: Government officials concerned with admission of 
overseas• «udents, 7: Research awards, see Chapters 11 and XII- 
Research Fellowships, 386: Maintenance Grants Fund 387 
Residence, 95-9 

Intermediate Examination of, 163: Anderson 
and Webb Scholarship for Architecture. 389 
Ricardo Prize, 393 

Richards, David, Travel Scholarships, 393 
Ridley Hall, 416 
Rolleston Memorial Prize, 405 
Rose, Holland, Studentship, 394 
Roth, Henry Ling, Scholarship, 389 

Royal Aeronautical Society: partial exemption from examination for 
Associate Fellowship of, 215; Prize, 393 

Surveyors: post-graduate awards offered 

by the Council of, 403 

Russi^ l^guage and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Languages 

Kustat Scholarships: w Jesus College 

* Scholarships, Studentships, etc., 39, 64: see 

St Edmund’s House, 96, 419 

**aio^il8****^^ Studentships, etc., 41.42,65-7: see 

S^dys Studentship, 390 

^Suages and Literature: see Modem and Medieval 
S^dinavian Studentship. 397 

Sebo^^ Studentships, etc.: offered by the University and certain other 

offered to resident members, 
entrance: see under the several 

Philosophy of: see Natural Sciences 
&ott Pnii?S* appointments in. 424 

Sgtonian Prize, 393 

General of thi* ^ 
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Sedgwick Prize, 399 
Seeley Medal, 394 

Selwyn College, 43: Scholarships, Studentships, etc., 44, 67, 68: see also 
12-18 
Senate, 1 

Senate-House, 108 

Serbo-Croat Language and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Languages 
She^shanks Exhibition, 49, 396 
Sheild, Marmaduke, Scholarship, 396 

Shell Chemical Engineering Studies Fund, 390: Research Studentships, 
390 

Sidney Sussex College, 45: Scholarships, Sizarships, etc., 45, 6^: see also 
12-18 

Sims Empire Scholarship, 398 

Slavonic Languages and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Languages 

Smart, Frank, Prize, 399, 400: Studentships, 28, 398 

Smith, Adam, Prize, 392 

Smith’s Prizes, 396 

Smithson Research Fellowship, 404 

Spanish Language and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Languages 

Squire Law Scholarships, 15, 395 

Squire, William Barclay, Prize, 398 

Standing of candidates for examinations and degrees, 117 

Status: of B.A., 10: of M.A., 10 

Status pupillaris, definition of, 98 

Steel Studentships, 418 

Stevenson Prize, 392 , . ...v, ** 

Stewart of Rannoch, John, Scholarships: for Classics, 391: Music, 39o. 

Hebrew, 400 

Stuart, James, Exhibition (for an adult student), 48,71 
Studentships of the Royal Commission of 1851, 405 
Studentship: see under the several Colleges, 18-55: also 57-72, 3o/-4U3 
Supplementation (of Awards), 13, 18 ,, 

Swedish Language and Literature: see Modem and Medieval Languages 


Tancred Studentships: in Divinity, 16, 19: in Physic, 15, 27 

Teachers, Training of, 434 

Teaching, University and College, 102 

Tennant Fund, 397: Studentship, 397 

Terms, 95, 96: allowances of, 97 

Theological Studies Fund, 402 ... c».,. 4 ««tch{nc 

Theology, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 350: Studentships, 

Prizes, etc., 400, 405: see also under Holy Orders 


Thirlwall Prize, 394 , , . • a Fy 

Thomas, Henry Arthur, Studentships, Scholarships, and Travel tx 

hibitions, 390-1 

Tiarks German Scholarship, 397 

T^^^CoUege, 46: Scholarships, Studentships, etc., 47-9, 69-71: see also 
12 18 

Trinity Hall, 49: Scholarships, Studentships, etc., ^ 0 . 51 : see fl/ro 12-18 
Triposes, 117: for particulars, see under the several subjects, 1 

privileges accorded to Affiliated Students, 9 

Tutors, 6: /or names, see under the several Colleges, 
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Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships, 400 
Tyson Medal, 396 

Union Theological Seminary, New York: Graduate Fellowships, 405 

University Air ^uadron, 429 

University Archives, 109 

University Church, 99, 108 

University Library, 99, 103 

University Officers Training Corps, 427 

‘University Scholarships’, 391 

Veterinary Medicine, Courses of Study and Examinations in, 376 
Vice-Chancellor, 2, 99, 111 

Waddington Scholarship, 391 
Walker, John Lucas, Studentship. 396 
Wallenberg Prixe, 397 
Walston Studentship, 390 

Warr, George Charles Winter, Scholarship, 390: Funds, 391 
Welsh Language and Literature: see English and Archaeology and 
Anthropology 
Wesley House, 96, 421 
Westcott House, 417 
Westminster College, 96, 420 
Whewell Scholarships, 15, 395 
Wilkin, Anthony, Studentship, 389 
Williams, George, Prize, 401 
Wiltshire Prize, 399 
Winbolt, John, Prize, 393 
Winchester Reading I^izes, 392 
Wood, T. B., Prize. 389 
Woodman, H. E., Prize, 389 
Wordsworth Studentships, 418 
Worts Travelling Scholars* Fund. 388 
Wrenbury Scholarship, 392 
Wright Studentship, 400 
Wyse Studentship, 49, 389 

Yorke Fund and Prize, 395 
Young, Thomas, Medal, 400 

Zoology: see Natural Sciences 



KEY TO 

MUSEUMS, LABORATORIES, ETC. 


1 Cavendish Laboratory 

2 Arts School and Philosophical 

Library 

3 Examination Hall 

4 Mathematics 

5 Royal Society Mond Labora¬ 

tory 

6 Physics 

7 High Tension Laboratory 

8 Museum of Zoology 

9 Zoology 

10 Physical Chemistry and Col¬ 

loid Science 

11 Chemistry 

12 Archaeology and Ethnology 

13 Economics 

14 Geology 

15 Botany 

16 Mineralogy and Petrology 

17 Biochemistry 


18 Agriculture 

19 Physiology 

20 Psychology 

21 Pathology 

22 Molteno Institute (Parasito¬ 

logy) 

23 Low Temperature Station 

24 Geography 

25 Museum of Classical Archaeo¬ 

logy 

26 Anatomy 

27 Music School 

28 Engineering 

29 Law and History 

30 Architecture 

31 Medical School 

32 Radiotherapeutics 

33 New Chemical Laboratory 

34 Scott Polar Research Institute 








BOWES & BOWES I 

I 

the bookshop 
opposite 

the Senate House 

We have a large stock of university text¬ 
books in all branches of study, both new 
and secondhand. Our catalogues, regu¬ 
larly issued in many subjects, are sent 
free to customers on request. 

cu 


1 & 2 Trinity Street 
Cambridge 




THE YEARBOOK 
OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


T his volume contains an epitome of the 
Calendars of the Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, full staff directories, and a 
brief record of recent developments in each Uni¬ 
versity, together with a number of Appendices 
which include among other useful information 
details of qualifications for admission to a first 
degree course in Universities in the United King¬ 
dom, Canada, Australia and South Africa, full 
entries for the Universities of the Republic of 
Ireland, and a short bibliography. Copies of the 
1956 edition 3s. plus zs. postage) may be 
obtained from The Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. i. Universities which are Ordin¬ 
ary Members of the Association and University 
Colleges and Institutions connected therewith, 
Universities and Colleges which are Associate 
and Additional Members, the members of the 
staffs of all such institutions, as well as Univer¬ 
sity Halls, Hostels and Students Unions attached 
thereto, may obtain copies direct from the 
Association at the reduced price of £2. zs, plus 
zs, postage. 






GALLOWAY & PORTER, LTD. 

University Booksellers and Stationers 

30 SIDNEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 

(Next door to Sidney College and the Clock) 


NEW BOOKS in all subjects 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 




Quality only 


ALLAMA 
IQBAL LIBRARY 

UNIVERSITY OF KASHMIR 

HELP TO KEEP THIS BOOK 
FRESH AND CLEAN 



rompt attention 


3 BOOKS 
iED 



Telegnunct BOOKS CAMBRIDGE 
’Pboae: CAMBRIDGE 4015 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































